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PREFACE 


The study of administration of any Governor-General of India 
in the pre-mutiny period presents a number of difficulties to the 
Indian historian. The sources of his information are mostly limited 
to official documents. The archives of the Indian Government are 
full of valuable documents which need a large number of scholars to 
thresh them out and weave a comprehensive history of India during 
the British period. But the non-official sources are scarce and 
haphazard. Most of the contemporary non-official sources of 
information are confined to biographies, autobiographies, or journals 
of some British officers, soldiers or travellers; and we should not be 
surprised at their either corroborating the official version, or only 
duplicating them by basing their statements on official documents. 
The evidence of contemporary Indians, especially of those who 
themselves played an important part in the history of the period, is 
most scarce, if not non-existent on most of the points. A historian 
who seeks to have ‘penetration’ and ‘accuracy’—in his account 
would give anything to obtain autobiographies and journals of great 
Indians who strove to stem the engulfing tide of the British Empire. 
There are available a few contemporary accounts by certain court 
chroniclers or by some other contemporary Indians, but besides 
being scanty, they are also defective in presentation, in the source 
of their information, and the objects with which they were written. 
Thus a historian has no option but to make the best available use 
of the sources at his command. Another difficulty in studying the 
administration of any Governor-General is that one has to limit 
himself only to the policies and actions of the Central Government 
in India. It would be impossible to go into the details of the 
provincial administrations, or of the administrations of the various 
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Indian States. Therefore, while giving an account of the Indian 
administration of any Governor-General, one has to limit his scope 
only to the relations of the Central Government with the provinces, 
to the general policy of the British Government in India, amd to the 
relations of the British Government with Indian states. Again, in 
dealing with the history of this period, a historian finds it difficult 
to describe the social, economic, and cultural condition of the 
people of India. Sources of information on these aspects of the 
history of the Indian people are scanty, and therefore, one has to 
limit himself only to the political history of India. 

Within the limitations described above, I have tried to study 
the British administration of India under Lord Hardinge (1844- / . 
The sources of information for the administrations of most of the 
Governor-General have not been as yet fully utilized. Lord 
Hardinge’s administration has so far remained a neglected part of 
British Indian history, as his administration was eclipsed by the 
vigorous measures and manifold controversies started during the 
administrations of his predecessors, Auckland and Ellenborough, 
and his successor. Lord Dalhousie. Lord Hardinge’s contribution 
to the pre-mutiny policies of the British in India is by no means 
negligible. He completed the fabric of the British Empire in India 
by crushing the Sikhs, contributed a good deal towards moulding 
the British policy of paramountcy over the Indian states, and 
ushered in an era of vigorous reforms in Internal administration. I 
have tried to tap all the available sources of information on the 
Indian Administration of Lord Hardinge. I have made an attempt 
to study almost each and every paper concerning the administration 
of Lord Hardinge, preserved in the National Archives of India, 
New Delhi. The most important event of Lord Hardinge’s admi¬ 
nistration was the fall of the mighty kingdom of the Sikhs. Any 
account of Lord Hardinge’s relations with the Sikhs would have 
been incomplete without the study of certain contemporary Persian 
and other sources of information on the Sikh history after the death 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Therefore, I have tried to study all the 
available contemporary Persian and other sources of information on 
this period. I may mention here that the Indian evidence for the 
British relations with the Sikhs is very scanty, therefore, I had to 
base most of my narrative on the official documents, and evidences 
of other Englishmen in India. I have tried to take as far as possible 
an objective view in dealing with the various aspects of the 
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administration. For the reasons given above, I have limited the study 
of the Indian Administration of Lord Hardinge, to British relations 
with Indian states, to the general policy of the British regarding 
internal administration, and to the British relations with the Sikhs. 
Not much was known about the Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari Rebel¬ 
lion in 1844-45, or Lord Hardinge’s relations with the Nizam, Oudh, 
and other Indian states, therefore, I have tried to deal with them in 
^s exhaustive manner as possible, and have given my own inter¬ 
pretation of events and policies. Similarly, Lord Hardinge’s 
internal administration, which initiated several of the useful mea¬ 
sures executed and extended by Lord Dalhousie, have not received 
sufficient attention. I have tried to give an exhaustive survey and 
interpretation of Lord Hardinge’s internal administration. As 
regards Lord Hardinge’s relations with the Sikhs, all the available 
sources of information do not seem to have been fully utilised. I 
have tried to utilize all the available official and non-official 
sources in dealing with Lord Hardinge’s relations with the Sikhs. 
I have given details on many points neglected hitherto, and given 
some new facts as well. The details of the Punjab administration 
after the first Sikh war, British relations with Kashmir, and British 
administration of the Cis-and-Trans-Sutlej territories, have also 
been treated in an exhaustive manner as far as possible. I have 
given my own interpretation of Lord Hardinge’s policy regarding 
the Punjab. In short, in this book I have not only brought to light 
a number of new facts and details of already known facts, but have 
also attempted to interpret them objectively 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Lord Hardingc arrived in India at a time when a Company of 
merchants from beyond the seas had not only established itself 
firmly as a Paramount power, but also the superstructure of its 
policies with regard to Indian India, British India, and Foreign 
states was assuming form. The mighty Indian potentates who once 
wielded enormous powers and had in the past graciously treated the 
suppliant agents of the humble company during its struggle for exis¬ 
tence and power, had now been reduced to mere pageants dancing 
to the tune of the mysterious British officers kept in their territories 
to supervise the execution of the commands of the paramount power. 
In British India the East India Company wms gradually shedding its 
character of a grasping and greedy trading concern and was halt¬ 
ingly assuming the role of a benevolent despotism with a hesitating 
programme of the moral and materia! development of the people. In 
foreign affairs too, the Company,ffhough it had not fully recovered 
from the shock of its foolish adventure in Afghanistan, was eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to annex the last independent power in 
India, the Panjab. 

To study the administration of India under Lord Hardinge it is 
necessary for us briefly to review the policies and circumstances 
which he inherited from his predecessors. For the sake of convenie¬ 
nce we may treat the subject in three parts i.e. relations with Indian 
States, Internal administration, and Foreign policy. 

East India Company’s relations with Indian States gradually 
assumed an increasingly dictatorial tone as the Company gained in 
power and position. Clive, Warren Hastings and Cornwallis could 
easily dictate terms to the Nawab of Oudh, who had been a puppet 
since the treaty of 1765;^ but the rulers of Mysore and the Mara- 
thas were then considered hostile to the Company’s existence and 
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even the weakling Nizam was treated as an equal ally. The Mysore 
menace shattered by Cornwallis, was completely subverted by Well¬ 
esley who also dealt a severe blow to the powerful Maratha confede¬ 
racy. Unmindful of the instructions under the Pitt’s India Act to avoid 
extension of territory. Lord Wellesley worked with the ze^^l of a 
religious bigot to extend the territories of the Company under the 
plea of protecting the people from the oppression of their rulers. 
Carnatic, Tanjore, Surat and greater part of Mysore could not satisfy 
the ambitious Governor General, who was striving to bring all India 
under the British rule. The subservient and ever obliging ruler of 
Oudh was mercilessly deprived of a fair part of his dominions,^ while 
even the faithful ally, the Nizam could not escape without a part of 
his territories being pruned as a compensation for the protection 
afforded by the British ^ The system of Subsidiary Alliances widely 
introduced by Wellesley v/as a clever device to secure complete 
control over states, to extract a substantial contribution in cash or 
territory as payment for the subsidiary troops, and to indirectly 
enlarge the Company’s forces in the form of subsidiary troops with¬ 
out making them a burden to its treasury. Lord Minto, while modi¬ 
fying the system of non-intervention carried to extremes by 
Wellesley’s successors, never adoped Wellesley’s high-handedness. It 
was left to Lord Hastings to complete the work of Wellesley by over¬ 
throwing the Maratha confederacy. 

The establishment of uncontested British supremacy over 
Indian States did not, however, solve their problems. Even in the 
scheme of subsidiary alliances the British Government had bound 
itself not to interfere in the internal affairs of the states. The Direc¬ 
tors desired the Government of India to abstain from all interference 
in Indian States except for having punctual payments of tributes and 
other dues to the British. “The British Government in India was 
thus placed in the unseemly position of powerful and importunate 
creditor, instead of that of a bencficient guardian; and its interfere¬ 
nce with the princes had all the appearance of being regulated by its 
own pecuniary interests, and not by any regard for the welfare of the 
country.”^ But the British stake in Indian States was considerable 
enough to permit any abstention from interference in their internal 
affairs. Besides subsidiary forces, some of the Indian States had become 
burdened with contingents, which were disciplined and controlled by 
British officers, and for whose punctual payment the British Govern¬ 
ment had guaranteed. The conflict for power between various fact- 
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ions in states often necessitated the intervention of the paramount 
power. The representatives of the Company often forced European 
■officers into the employment of the Princes and occasionally 
clever devices, like forced loans from the Nawabs of Oudh, were 
adopted to extract money from the obliging rulers to replenish the 
depleted coffers of the Company. Lord William Bentinck, in spite of 
his desire to follow a policy of non-interference, annexed Cachar and 
Coorg, ostensibly in deference to the unanimous wish of the people, 
and he had also to send troops in Jodhpur and to appoint a 
British officer in Jaipur to enforce British orders. In Gwalior he had 
first refused to settle a dispute for power between Baiza Baee and her 
adopted son, Junkoji, which created some confusion and ultimately 
the British resident had to intervene in the matter. Bentinck assumed 
the administration of Mysore and gave a severe warning to the 
Nawab of Oudh that if he did not improve his Government the 
British would administer the state for him.® Bentinck’s administration 
clearly revealed the impossibility of reconciling the policy of sub¬ 
sidiary alliances with non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
states. Subsidiary alliances had created frivolous despots, whose 
only interest in life was the gratification of their whims and immoral 
desires. The protecting hand of the paramount power made them free 
to rule their subjects arbitrarily by removing all dangers from foreign 
attack or internal revolts. There was hardly a court in India where 
the prince was not a licentious debauchee, the nobles grasping, 
oppressive and even plundering, and the people reduced to a high 
degree of oppression, misery and starvation. Sir Thomas Munro was 
not far wrong when he condemned the subsidiary alliances by saying, 
“Wherever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless the reigning 
prince be a man of great ability, the country will soon bear the marks 
of it in decaying villages and decreasing population.The condit¬ 
ion of the states of Oudh and Nizam during this period are glaring 
examples of the havoc wrought by subsidiary system in Indian states. 
The subsidiary system had solved the British problem of having 
complete sway over India without inconveniently extending their 
territories or taking burdensome commitments, but it brought in its 
wake heart-rending curses for the Indian people in the states. 

The British authorities were not slow to take advantage of 
this state of affairs in the Indian states. Outright annexation of 
states whenever any opportunity occurred or an increasing interfere¬ 
nce in their internal affairs were the devices applied according to 
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the inclinations of different Governer Generals to remedy this sad 
state of affairs. Governor Generals like Wellesley, Hastings, Auckland 
and Dalhousie would not miss any opportunity of extending British 
territories at the cost of the Indian states if such a course was in 
harmony with their considerations of policy and circumstances of the 
time. Even those who believed in the maintenance of the independe¬ 
nce of the Indian states found it difficult to follow the policy of non¬ 
interference. In fact there seems to have been no fixed principle 
guiding the conduct of British rulers of this period in their relations 
with the princes. As early as 1804 the Nizam was compelled to 
appoint Meer Allum as minister, then Metcalfe introduced super¬ 
intendence by British officers over the revenue and police adminis¬ 
tration of his territories, and later the same ruler was again forced 
to accept Mooneerool Mulk and Chandu Lai as his Dewans.' Realis¬ 
ing that it was impossible to improve the condition of Hyderabad as 
long as the Nizam had any control over administration, the Court of 
Directors in 1838 expressed a hope that his difficulties might induce 
him to sign a formal agrement (it was so in practice) to abstain 
from all interference in the work of his ministers, who would have 
thus become wholly suppliant tools in the hands of the British 
Resident.In Oudh Wellesley compelled the Nawab to accept a 
treaty in 1801 which besides cession of territory stipulated for his 
administering the countiy under the advice of and in conformity 
with the wishes of the Resident;'^ but when repealed admonitions- 
failed to clfect any improvement in the Government of that country, 
Bentinck administered to the Nawab a strong warning in 1831, and 
the Court of Directors even empowered the Governor General to 
assume the administration of the country if it became necessary'®. 
The unceremonious manner in which the treaty of 1837, which was 
repudiated by the Court of Directors was forced on the Nawab of 
Oudh, is a clear evidence of the great lengths to which some of the 
British officers were prepared to go to impose their will on the 
princes.^* Nevertheless, in this period we find in some cases the 
policy of non-interference being carried too far. In spite of repeated 
protests, warnings and even treaty .'■tipulations (as in the case of 
Oudh), several of the Indian princes refused to adopt measures of 
reform and improvement suggested by the British. In 1829, Lord 
William Bentinck out of his desire to respect the internal indepen¬ 
dence of the Nizam, withdrew the English Superintendents introduced 
by Metcalfe in his dominions,^^ Hakim Mehdi, the minister of 
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Oudh in 1835, who was introducing useful reforms was allowed to be 
dismissed by the Nawab on frivolous pretexts, though the Governor 
General could have easily required the Nawab to maintain him in 
his position under the treaty of 1801.^^ In 1835 the ruler of Indore, 
recognised by the British Government, was ousted by the opposite 
faction without the paramount power interfering on his behalf.^^ 
This vacillating policy regarding interference in internal affairs and 
the galling yoke exercised by the Resident for the benefit of British 
interests made the oppressive princes suffer from a sense of impotence 
and frustration in the affairs of their states. 

To Lord Ellenborough, the predecessor of Lord Hardinge, 
belongs che credit of formulating consistent and intelligible princi¬ 
ples for regulating the relations of the paramount power with the 
Indian states. He suggested to Queen Victoria that she should 
assunie the nominal headship of the Empire, when the princes of 
India would be glad to be her feudatories and would willingly 
co-operate with the British in improving the condition of their sub¬ 
jects.In the instructions issued to Political Agents on 26th April, 
1842,^® Lord Ellenborough laid down the principles by which the 
relations of the sovereign power with the princes were to be regu¬ 
lated. The agents were required to treat with consideration and 
respect the Indian princes and give them advice when consulted or 
when they felt that the interests of the prince or of the 
British Government required it. The advice given was to be for 
increasing the comfort, prosperity and honour of the princes, and 
should only be for “High and just objects” leaving the ordinary 
concerns merely of their families and their courts “not only with¬ 
out control, but without observation”.^’ The agents were further told, 
“You will consider yourself to be placed near the native princes, 
to whom you may be deputed, as the representative of the friend¬ 
ship as much as of the power of the British Goverenment, and you 
will be mindful, that even the necessary acts of authority may be 
clothed with the veil of courtesy and regard.” Lord Ellenborough 
deprecated extension of British territories and desired to respect 
the independence of the Indian states, which were to exercise their 
rights within treaties for the general happiness of the people. As 
disorders caused by conflicts between two states or by misgovernment 
in a state or by the weakness of a state, was bound to affect the 
interests of the British subjects, the British were to take severe 
notice of such happenings.^® Lord Ellenborough was not only 
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solicitous of protecting the interests of British subjects, but he also 
emphatically and clearly laid down that the paramount power must 
bear the responsibility of protecting the rights of the subjects of the 
Indian states as well. Lord Ellenborough felt, “that the Govern¬ 
ment has yet another duty to perform—that placed in the posses¬ 
sion of great power, it is deeply responsible to Providence for the 
exercise of that power in such manner as may most conduce to the 
happiness of all tribes and nations within the limits of India, under 
whatever form of rule they may severally be placed.He was 
also highly sensitive about the British Government’s honour, 
prestige and power, to maintain which he believed was a duty 
“not to ourselves alone but to humanity.The Gwalior Govern¬ 
ment had thwarted British orders, protected plunderers ravaging 
bordering British districts, and its over-grown and powerful army 
had become a menace. Such a situation could not be tolerated by a 
sovereign power, therefore, Lord Ellenborough hurried to crush the 
Gwalior army and to impose a stringent treaty, which reduced the 
army of that state, increased the contingent force for the payment 
of which certain bordering districts were placed under British 
administration, and the Government of the state itself was handed 
over to a Council of Regency guided by the Resident.Again, with 
regard to Sindh, an extremely high-handed course was adopted by 
Lord Ellenborough. Right or wrong, the Amirs must pay unques¬ 
tioning obedience to the dictates of the British power, and the 
slightest hesitation or excuse on their part was to seal their fate; 
and their fate he did seal for ever by waging an unprovoked and 
unjustifiable war on them. The Gwalior and Sindh affairs were 
enough to spread terror among the princes about their existence 
and they felt that their position was in danger, though, Lord 
Ellenborough himself never desired to do away with the puppets in 
the states. The feeling of the Indian princes at this time was 
accurately described by Henry Lawrence, when he remarked that 
after hearing of the recall of Lord Ellenborough, they ceased on 
waking in the morning, to feel their necks to be sure that their 
heads were still on their shoulders. 

In the administration of its own territories, the East India 
Company had made no appreciable improvement in the early part 
of the 19th century. A trading company as it was, it could not 
shed oflF its character of a commercial concern even after it had 
acquired administrative responsibility. Cornwallis, Wellesley and 
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Lord Hastings were busily engaged in consolidating the Company’s 
sovereign position in India. The frequent wars and annexations 
left them little time for measures of material and moral progress of 
the people. Systems of land revenue administration directed to¬ 
wards easy realization of increasing revenues, or introduction of a 
rough form of civil and criminal justice for the maintenance of 
internal peace and order, was all that seems to have engaged their 
attention. Their administration was not very dissimilar in its objects 
from that of big landed proprietors, whose main concern is revenues 
of their estates. It was not that these Governor Generals had no 
desire to improve the material resources of the country and intro¬ 
duce social reforms but wars had proved too costly to the Company’s 
exchequer and it was feared that any violent changes in the social 
customs of the people might lead to widespread opposition, which 
the Company in the infancy of its power may not be able to crush. 
Most of the officers of the East India Company and other Europeans 
in India sank themselves in low morality, bribery and debauchery. 
They lived in comfort and luxury, imitating the worst traits of 
Indian rulers, in fact, turning themselves into petty “Nabobs”. 
Little improvement or initiative for vigorous action could be expected 
from such administrative tools. 

But as the East India Company attained greater strength in 
the country, a gradual change was coming in its attitude towards 
objects of administration. In 1813 the Company lost the monopoly 
of India trade, while the Charter of 1833 deprived it of the mono¬ 
poly of China trade leaving the Company a purely political body 
administering India in trust for the Crown of Britain. Reformist 
movements in England initiated by men like Wilberforce, Buxton and 
Mackintosh, which resulted in abolition of slavery, reform of the pe¬ 
nal code and other social reforms, had their influence on the British 
administrators in india. In short, when Bentinck became the Governor 
General of India, “A new leaven was working within the small 
English community in India, a new school of officials and officers 
began to make its influence felt. It was to show itself in a revolt 
against the lax morality common amongst Europeans in the East, 
against the patronage of idolatory by the Government, and against 
certain Hindu customs. The English began to believe that they had 
a moral mission in India, that they represented a higher civilization, 
a better religion. The younger men came out to India and received 
an impression of a country where crime flourished, and the mass of 
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the people were steeped in a form of savagery which they connected 
with the Hindu religion.”-^ Traders had become Imperial masters 
and they began to imbibe in themselves a sense of racial superiority, 
which while saving them from many of the evils found* in their 
predecessors in India, set on foot a tendency of racial estrange¬ 
ment between the ruler and the ruled. The master race professed a 
self-righteous indignation at certain evils like Satti, Thaggi and 
infanticide prevalent in some parts of India, exaggerated their 
character and took credit for eradicating them. Measures for the 
material progress of the ruled were still neglected and all measures 
of improvements and reforms were looked from the angle of benefit 
for the rulers. But without scrutinsing the motives of the British 
rulers it must be admitted that during Bentinck’s administration an 
attempt was made to reform some of the social evils prevalent in 
some parts of India. Lord William Bentinck shook off the hesitating 
attitude of previous Governor Generals and abolished Satti by a 
regulation on 4th December, 1829.-^ Measures were taken to suppress 
Thaggi and dacoittee, and to check infanticide. Bentinck introduced 
a better revenue settlement in North West provinces, effected vigorous 
economies in civil and military expenditure, which enabled him to 
leave surplus of a crore and a half in place of a deficit of a crore of 
rupees which he had inherited from his predecessors. Bentinck took 
a great step forward for diffusion of education in India. It was only 
in 1813 that for the first time Government responsibility for the 
education of the people was indicated by setting apart an annual 
sum of one lakh of rupees for that purpose. Previous to it, impar¬ 
ting of education was not considered to be the duty of the state;-^ 
and even after the Charter Act of 1813 nothing was done in this 
direction because of preoccupation of wars. Lord William Bentinck, 
however, laid down a definite educational policy, when it was 
decided that the Government would give its support for the promo¬ 
tion of western science and learning through the medium of English 
language.^® 

But after the departure of Bentinck we again find for some 
time a lull in measures of internal reform and improvement. Lord 
Auckland’s sole occupation seems to have been his Afghan adventure, 
and even Lord Ellenborough, who had in his speech at the dinner 
given by the Directors before his departure for India, “abjured all 
thoughts of warlike or aggressive policy, and announced his determi¬ 
nation to cultivate the arts of peace, to emulate the magnificent 
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benevolence of Mohamedan conquerors, and to elevate and improve 
the condition of the people,was completely frustrated in his 
intentions because of the series of wars in which he was engaged 
during the short period of his administration. The horrible rite of 
Sattee, though extinguished in British India, was still prevalent in 
the Indian states, the efforts to eradicate the dastardly crime of female 
infanticide in Rajputana and Kathiawar were not yet completely 
successful, and human beings were still sacrificed in large numbers 
in the hills of Orissa to invoke the blessings of the mother earth for 
Khonds. Expensive wars, while extending the red line on the map 
of India, had kept the British treasury empty, hence, schemes of 
improvement of communications and other public works were neglec¬ 
ted or ignored. Education, irrigation, postal reforms, improvement 
•of interna] administration and other beneficient activities were lack¬ 
ing necessary attention when Lord Hardinge arrived in India. The 
Afghan war and the conquest of Sindh had also saddled the Govern¬ 
ment of India with a huge deficit. 

As to the foreign relations, the rulers of the East India Company 
had always given the most careful attention to this branch of adminis¬ 
tration. It was largely through successful diplomacy that a handful 
of merchants, who were in the early 17th century hovering about the 
coarts of the Grand Moghuls and some other lesser potentates, mak¬ 
ing submissive and profuse protestations about their pious and ardent 
desire of peacefully carrying on trade in their territories, had within 
two hundred years not only gained vast territories but had also be¬ 
come the undisputed paramount power of India upto the Sutlej. The 
Nawabs of Bengal and Oudh, the powerful Nizam, the irredoubtable 
and brave Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, and even the invincible 
Marathas, who had well nigh achieved their ambition of wielding 
supreme power in India in the name of a puppet Moghul emperor, 

■ were all one by one, through successful diplomacy backed by victories 
in the field, made to submit to the wishes of the East India Company 
whose star in the east seemed ever to be on the ascendent. But be¬ 
sides the question of struggle for supremacy over other rival Indian 
powers, the problem of defence of its North West Frontier engaged 
the attention of the East India Company from the very beginning of 
its career as a political and administrative body. Clive and Warren 
Hastings desired to see a strong Oudh as a subservient ally of the 
British warding off invaders from the Company’s territories. Warren 
- Hastings even forced the Nawab to accept a British force,(for 
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which he was made to pay) to strengthen his defences against any 
probable invasion by Zaman Shah of Afghanistan or by the 
Marathas. By the end of Wellesley’s administration we find that 
the Company had become the strongest power in India ajid could 
take a comprehensive view of the problems of the North West. The 
rising tide of Napolean’s power engulfed the whole of Europe and 
threatened the possessions of the British in the east. Lord Minto 
realized the gravity of the situation and at once sent political 
missions to Panjab, Afghanistan and Persia to secure the friend¬ 
ship of those states in repelling the French invasion.'-** Elphinstone 
could merely establish friendly relations with Shah Shuja, the Afghan 
king, who was soon after deposed;**** while Malcolm failed to achieve 
any success at the Persian court. U was Metcalfe’s embassy to 
Ranjit Singh which secured substantial results in moulding the re¬ 
lations of the two powers for about three decades. Ranjit Singh, 
who began only as the leader of one of the numerous misls in the 
Panjab had by this time through his tact, energy and bravery, 
established his supremacy over almost all the Sikh Chiefs north of 
the Sutlej and also over a part south of that river. The rising ruler of 
the Sikhs had already made some incursions south of the Sutlej and 
had matured his plans for bringing all chiefs of Sirhind and Malwa 
under his control.^* Ranjit Singh had already seen the might of the. 
British who had made the mighty Holkar a fugitive in 1803. He had 
refused help to Holkar and in 1806 with his friend, the Ahluwalia 
Sirdar, made a treaty of friendship with the powerful foreigners. 
The British had in 1807 given only a vague reply to the application 
of Cis-Sutlej chiefs for protection against Ranjit Singh,but in. 
December, 1808, Metcalfe emphatically declared that the British had 
determined to take them under their protection.®^ Ranjit Singh was 
“staggered as from ‘sudden shock’; the dreaded foreigners were 
hence forward camped on his door step.’’®® He tried to avoid the 
envoy, argued with him, suggested alternative terms, but nothing 
daunted the spirit of the British envoy who remained firm in his 
resolve. At length when David Ochter-Loney with British troops 
moved on the Sutlej, Metcalfe demanded his dismissal from Ranjit 
Singh and the Sikh ruler, sensible of the strength of his neighbour,, 
yielded to the British wishes and the treaty of 1809 was signed 

Assured of the friendship of the Panjab, the British turned 
their attention towards Persia whose friendship they courted, speci¬ 
ally when Afghanistan was regarded as irreconcilably hostile to thei 
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British. The British policy at this time, as exemplified in the treaties 
of 1809 and 1814 with Persia, was to have a friendly Persia to act 
as a buffer against any European invader and as an ally against 
Afghanistan.^'^ But soon the British had to abandon this policy. 
Hardly had the fear of French invasion through central Asia sub¬ 
sided, when a greater and more imminent danger, the march of 
Russian Imperialism, threatened the British in the east. The Russian 
bear swallowed up some of the central Asian states and fixed its heavy 
claws strongly on the heart of Persia, which became almost a vassal 
state of the most dreaded rival of the British in the east. The Russian 
influence increased in Khiva, Bukhara and some other bordering 
slates of Persia. Soon under the cover of Persia, the Russian bear 
began to snarl at Afghanistan and even the far distant noise of its 
growl was enough to cause sleepless and anxious nights to the British 
Imperialists. Persia, at the instigation of Russia, several times in¬ 
vaded Herat, but failed to capture the place because of her own 
interna! weakness or in consideration of the protests of the Govern¬ 
ment of Britain. In 1838, Persia again laid siege to Herat, which 
roused the statesmen of the Palmerstonian school, to take effective 
action for protection against the Russian bugbear. Persia had gone to 
the enemy camp, therefore, Lord Auckland decided to make friends 
with Afghanistan, which along with Panjab was to form a shield of 
protection for the British.^*’ Captain Burnes was sent, ostensibly on 
a commercial mission, but in reality with political objects. Never' 
before had British statesmen indulged in such vacillation, corruption, 
falsehood and extreme inefficiency as was shown in their relations, 
with Afghanistan during Lord Auckland’s administration. Dost 
Mohammad was anxious to be friendly with the British but he 
demanded British guarantee for restoration of Peshawar to him 
from Ranjit Singh. The British could not afford to antagonise 
Ranjit Singh on this point. The British desired the Afghans to do 
every thing for them but offered nothing of political worth in return 
for their services.^® Disappointed m his wishes, Dost Mohammad 
turned towards Persia and Russia, who were at this time acting 
together on his borders.*® This was too much for Lord Auckland,, 
who grew nervous and confused because of the Russian nightmare. 
Macnaghten was hurriedly sent to Lahore and the Tripartite treaty 
of 1838 was signed. If Dost Mohammad was not willing to be 
amenable to British schemes, they would have the deposed ruler, 
Shah Shuja, restored to his throne to serve a pliant instrument of 
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his restorers. Sikh reluctance for the scheme made the British take 
the whole responsibility on themselves.'*^ The British army ‘gloriously’ 
marched into Kabul capturing one place after another. But soon 
the brave and courageous Afghans wreaked terrible vengeajice on the 
British who now suffered unparalelled disasters in history. A whole 
British army was exterminated, and the legend of British invincibility 
received a resounding shock. Lord Auckland was recalled and Lord 
Ellenborough came to India resolved to carry on a war of revenge on 
Afghanistan. Generals Pollock, Nott and Sale again marched into 
Afghanistan and the infuriated British soldiers vied with each other 
in outdoing the Afghans in their barbarities. But the victories of the 
British could not wipe off the memory of their previous disasters. The 
failure of their Afghan policy was clear. The victorious British armies 
beat a ‘glorious’ retreat from Afghanistan and Dost Mohammad, who 
had surrendered to the English, was released by them to assume the 
Govt, of his people without any obligation or commitment. The 
Afghan fire was too terrible and had furiously scorched the British. 
It was decided to leave Afghanistan alone, and depend on a friendly 
Panjab and British strength on the frontier for the defence of the 
north west. 

Flouted and dishonoured in Afghanistan, the British Imperialists 
looked out for an opportunity to vindicate the glory of British armies 
by some magnified victory,*- and Sindh seemed to provide an easy 
prey for this purpose. The Amirs of Sindh were weak and disunited 
and while the riches and revenues of their country were quite attrac¬ 
tive to a Company, whose treasury had gone bankrupt because of 
the Afghan war, the absorption of their territories could give the 
company a better defencible frontier in that direction. The British 
attracted by the commercial possibilities of the Indus had long before 
this persuaded or intimidated the Amirs to sign a number of com¬ 
mercial treaties under the cover of which the British gained increasing 
political influence in their affairs.*^ During the first Afghan war a 
shabby, high-handed and unjust treatment was meted out to them, 
treaties were violated, their country pillaged, unjustifiably large sums 
extracted from them, and under threat of annihilation by a British 
force, a subsidiary treaty was forced upon them.** After the war, 
Karachi and Sukkur, places of great strategic and commercial impor¬ 
tance were retained by the British to remove rumours among the 
people about the Afghan disaster.*® But this was not sufficient. The 
restoration of the prestige of British arms required a more striking 
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show than the beating of a retreat after victory in Afghanistan. Vast 
annexation followed by magnified victories could somewhat help in 
re-establishing the dread of the British power. The Amirs of Sindh 
had every cause for being disaffected against the British but in their 
weakness they could only burn within themselves with impotent 
rage. The British made themselves convinced of their enmity and 
charged them vaguely and unsubstantially for plotting against them. 
A war was precipitated, victories were won which were magnified 
into glorious feats of arms, and the red line of the British enveloped 
the country of Sindh. Elphinstone rightly commented, “Coming 
after Afghanistan, it put one in mind of a bully who has been kicked 
in the streets, and went home to beat his wife in revenge.”^® 

The relations of the company with the Panjab were presenting 
fresh problems at this time. Ranjit Singh was sensible of the British 
strength, and the Company had no desire for ['remature extension of 
its authority into Panjab, which would have made its dominions un¬ 
wieldy and involved it in direct contact with the powerful invaders, 
from the north west. The interests of both the powers demanded 
friendsl’.ip with each other. Therefore the treaty of 1809 proved to 
be one of the most lasting treaties in India. The boundary of the 
Sutlej was always respected by Ranjit Singh, who freed from anxiety 
about his eastern flank, bui^ied himself in annexing Kashmir, Multan 
and Peshawar, etc. Disputes with the British about boundaiy or 
other matters were amicably settled. Exchange of complimentary 
missions, presents and friendly meetings were frequent.^’ Gradually 
the commercial and territorial ambitions of the Company brought it 
into conflict with aims and objects of Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh 
having consolidated his power within the mountain passes on the 
north west, desired extension of his territory in Sindh, where the 
Amirs were weak and rich. The British had also gained undisputed 
sovereignty over India south of Sutlej and were now casting their 
longing eyes over Sindh which presented tremendous commercial 
and political opportunities. The British easily hoodwinked Ranjit 
Singh in the matter of Sindh. In 1830 Burnes was sent to explore the 
possibilites of navigation of the Indus under the pretext of taking 
presents of horses to the Maharaja of Lahore,^"^ and in 1831, while 
William Bentinck at Ropar was parrying the anxious enquiries of Ran¬ 
jit Singh about Sindh and assuring him that the British had no secret 
designs there, Col. Pottinger was negotiating a commercial treaty 
with the Amirs, who were made to throw open the lower Indus for 
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commerce.^® Even the Maharaja of Lahore was reluctantly made to 
agree to open the upper Indus for commerce in 1832.^® Ranjit Singh 
could not easily give up the attraction of Sindh and when certain 
Mazari plunderers ravaged his territory, he occupied two forts 
of the Amirs and it seemed that he would invade Sindh, but the British 
by threats and warnings succeeded in inducing the Maharaja to keep 
his hands off from a country which they themselves intended to 
swallow at a convenient moment.Ranjit Singh with great chagrin 
saw that his friends who had set limits to his rule in the east by the 
treaty of 1809, now without any plausible reason limited his expan¬ 
sion towards the south as well. But this was not all. Soon the 
great Maharaja had the mortification to see that his clever and astute 
friends wanted to restrict him in the north west as well.®- The ruler 
•of Lahore could only be an unwilling partner to the Tripartite treaty 
of 1838, which proposed to set up a puppet of the British as the king 
of Afghanistan. He declined passage to the invading armies through 
his territory and showed little enthusiasm for the campaign.''^ 
Possibly during the last days of his life, the great Maharaja, physically 
invalid, was tormented by the idea that his empire was in almost 
virtual conflict with the British, a calamity which he was powerless 
to avoid because of the aggressive policy of his allies. When shown 
a map of India and told that the red line indicated the extent of 
British territory, he is reported to have pithily remarked, "all will 
become red.”®^ But whatever might have been the fears of the old 
Lion at Lahore, he scrupulously fulfilled his obligations to the British 
who could find no cause to complain and respected his sincerity and 
strength. 

With the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 affairs in Lahore took 
a sad turn. One weak ruler after another followed in quick succes¬ 
sion. The Sirdars divided themselves into factions and intrigued 
for power and wealth. Murders of powerful men, even of kings 
and ministers became common. The army became all powerful and 
set up one authority after another with a view to extract the largest 
amount of pay and presents from them. In fact, confusion and 
chaos prevailed in the country and organised Government ceased to 
function. The British relations with Panjab deteriorated owing to 
mutual suspicions. The Sikhs hated British successes, were glad at 
their disasters, and some of their officers even opened separate nego¬ 
tiations with the Afghans,®® The use of Panjab as a highway for 
British troops, convoys and supplies was highly resented by the 
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Sikhs, who regarded it as opposed to the spirit of their treaties. 
The grandiose scheme of supremacy in Afghanistan, the ruthless sup¬ 
pression of the Gwalior army, the iniquitous and naked agression on 
Sindh and opinions expressed by certain responsible British officers;®’^ 
all went to convince the Sikhs that the turn of Panjab would come 
next. The English, though desirous of seeing a strong Government 
in Panjab maintaining the friendship of Ranjit Singh’s time, 
felt that was an impossibility in the rapidly increasing disintegration 
in the Panjab. Lord Ellenboroiigh was convinced that a division of 
Panjab between the Rajputs in the hills and the Sikhs in the plains 
seemed inevitable and both portions would surely fall under the 
protection of the British."''^ The example of the Lahore army was con¬ 
sidered dangerous, and it was to save the British from facing two 
hostile armies on two sides that he piecipitated the crushing of the 
Gwalior army.^'‘ The annexation of Sindh strengthened British 
position against Panjab. Lord Ellenboroiigh considered British re¬ 
lations with Panjab as that of an “armed truce” and whatever may 
ha\e been the British policy “the contest must come at last.” He 
only desired that the contest should not come before November, 1845 
and the intervening time must be employed by the British “in 
unostentatious but vigilant preparations.”'^® Lord Ellenborough 
greatly strengthened the British forces on the Panjab frontier, sent 
for from Bombay 70 bridge boats on the Sutlej and consulted Lord 
Wellingdon as to the best mode of defence on the north west.®^ The 
British were to be ready for every contingency that might arise and 
their position was to be so strong as to offer no temptation of an 
easy success to the Sikhs.®“ 

Thus on the eve of Lord Hardinge’s arrival in India a war with 
Panjab seemed imminent. The discomfiture of the British in Afgha¬ 
nistan had roused vague hopes of freedom from the yoke of the 
detested foreigners and it was widely predicted that the British rule 
was about to end.'’’^ The revolt in Saugor and Bundelkhund in 1842, 
though caused by the insolence of British officers towards Indian 
zamindars, who were ruined by a misinterpretation of orders of the 
Revenue Board, were encouraged by disasters in Afghanistan.®^ Lord 
Ellenborough was keenly sensitive about the change of opinion among 
the people and some of the Indian courts because of the British with¬ 
drawal from Afghanistan.®^ He clearly pointed out that the British 
empire in India was acquired by arms and by arms alone could it be 
preserved for in the hearts of the people it had no foundation. It was 
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on this ground that he justified his elaborate and high sounding 
proclamation about the gates of Somnath which was severely criti¬ 
cised by some prominent persons.®® The restoration of the former 
military reputation of the Company and setting aright its position in 
the estimation of the people, was to be the care of the new Governor 
General as well. 

The disturbed state of the North West Frontier, the feeling of 
unrest in several parts of India and the neglect of internal adminis¬ 
tration and social reforms for a long time, required that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s successor should be a man who combined the qualities of 
a great soldier with the experience of a good administrator. Such a 
soldier and stateman was found in the person of Sir Henry Hardinge, 
“who as a subaltern, had received four wounds, had four horses 
shot under him, and had won nine medals in the Peninsula, who, 
as a Lt. Colonel had turned the tide in the battle of Albeura®' — 
itself the turning point in the Peninsular war and was the special 
favourite of both Blucher and Wellingdon.”®^ He had been a member 
of the Parliament for twenty years and there he distinguished himself 
as a Clerk of the ordinance, Secretary for war and Secretary for 
Ireland. He was a practical and straightforward statesman. “In the 
management of these departments he exhibited a clear and sound 
judgement, great decision of character, and a kind and generous 
disposition, while he acquired a large store of official experience.”®'' 
As a man he was religious by temprament.'® “Plain, sincere, straight¬ 


forward, just and considerate;—Linderslandiiig what he undera i,es 
and undertaking nothing but what he understands.”^' Such a inan 
both by his character and experience was eminently suited for the 
Governor Gencrahsliip of India at this time. 

The Court of Directors were displeased with Lord Ellcnbinough 
because of the scant courtesy shown by him. Their opposition \,as 
further excited by tlie clamour raised by some civil servants, who 
had been passed over in some political appointments by Lord 
Ellcnborough, who had a preference for military officials. The failure 
of the aggressive policies of Lord Ellcnborough, though approved by 
the Government in England, gave a good pretext to the Directors to 
order his recall even against the wishes of the ministers of the queen. 
Lord Flardinge, a kinsman of Lord Ellcnborough, whose policies he 
believed to be justified because of the exigencies of the situation, 
refused at first to accept the Governor Generalship because of the 
shabby treatment meted out by the court to his predecessor. It was 
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only pressure from Sir Robert Peel and his regard for duty to his 
country that led him to accept the appointment when the Court of 
Directors assured him that the policy of Lord Ellenborough will be 
continued.’^ 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors in his speech at the 
dinner given on the eve of the departure of Lord Hardingc for India, 
enjoined him to follow a pacific policy and to place the deplorable 
finances of the Government on a sound footing. The new Governor 
General was further advised to improve the education of Indians so 
that their minds may be cultivated and enlarged and they may be 
qualified for responsible olfices under the Government. “The supr¬ 
emacy of our power” added the chairman of the Court of Directors, 
“must be mamiained, when necessary by the irresistible force of our 
arms, but the empire of India cannot be upheld by the sword alone. 
The attachment of the people, their confidence in our sense of justice 
and in our desire to maintain the obligations of good faith, must ever 
be the essential elements of our strength. 1 beseech you, therefore, 
to keep these sacred principles habitually and permanently in view. 
The Court had selected you for the high office of Governor General 
with reference not less to the confidence which they entertained in 
your character for justice, moderation, and benevolence than to your 
firm and undoubted possession of a sound practical judgement and 
indomitable spirit. You are already in possession of the highest 
renown as a soldier, and we feel assured that now you will rest your 
happiness and your fame on the furtherence of measures tending to 
promote the welfare and best interests of the Government and of the 
people committed to your care. And it is our earnest prayer that, 
after an extended career of useful and valuable service, you may 
return to your native country, bearing with you, as the best and the 
most gratifying reward of your labours, the thanks and the blessings 
of the people of India.”’^ 

Lord Hardinge came to India with this mission. Subsequent 
chapters will show how far he was able to fulfil the expectations 
entertained by the chairman of the Court of Directors. 
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CHAPTER II 


REBELLION IN KOLHAPUR AND 
SAWUNT WARI 


The first bursting of the clouds during the stormy administra¬ 
tion of Lord Hardinge took place in the south. The interference of 
the East India Company in the affairs of Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari 
led to a rising of the people in those states, which created some 
disturbances in the bordering British districts as well. 

Rebellion in Kolhapur 

Relations of the East India Company with Kolhapur :— 

The history of the relations of Kolhapur state with the Fast 
India Company WuS one of strained feelings and violation of tn.wties 
since 1765. Plunder by land and sea as well as internal confusion in 
the state had provoked repeated conflicts with the British, who in 
their agreements demanded from that state compensation for injaries, 
surrender of some ports and various commercial pivdicges for 
themselves.^ Armed intervention proved ineffective to check the 
hostile attitude of the state, therefore in 1829 when the British were 
once more obliged to march their forces into Kolhapur, they, besides 
limiting the forces of the Raja, stipulated that the chief minister was 
to be appointed and controlled by the British Government.- The 
minister thus appointed was soon withdrawn. The British did not 
exercise their powers of control and interference over the regency 
established in 1839, and the minor Raja’s aunt, Tarabai, populary 
called Dewan Saheb, was allowed to assume all powers of adminis¬ 
tration. Ultimately opposition and gross mis-management by Dewan? 
Saheb induced the British to exercise their powers under the treaty 
of 1829, and in the beginning of 1844 her authority was set aside and 
Dajee Krishna Pandit, one of the ablest members of the Bombay Civil 
Service was appointed the sole Karbaree of the state.^ Henceforward, 
Kolhapur was governed by the British through an Indian minister. 
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The affairs of Kolhapur at this time presented a woeful tale of 
oppression, extortion, injustice and extreme mismanagement of the 
administrative machinery. The revenues of the state were extrava¬ 
gantly frittered away in gifts and grants of land. The confused system 
of accounts^ gave every facility for forgery and embezzlement. Every 
chief and official of rank resided at the capital leaving their districts 
to the care of their deputies. The nobles of the state were heavily in 
debt and many had mortgaged their estates. They were oppressive, un- 
scruplous, extravagant, and some of them even engaged in robberies. 
The court was a byword for corruption and intrigues where ‘forgery 
Riid fawning were steps to favour’.”^ In spite of diminished revenues 
the civil and military expenditure of the state was kept on a lavish 
scale. The army, much beyond the means of the state, was an ill- 
disciplined, ill-paid mass of men, ‘who were always ripe for mischief 
and who, being perfectly convinced of the inability of the Govern¬ 
ment to satisfy their Just demands of pay, indulged in raping, robbery 
and licence, which acts they were well aware would be either passed 
over in silence or very slightly noticed’.'^ All sorts of crimes raged 
unchecked as the police system was utterly inefficient and corrupt. 
The protectors of the village were its worst plunderers. The solitary 
court of justice at Kolhapur was venal to a degree. The officials of 
the state had a stake in the continuance of crimes because bribes, fees 
and fines, that could be extracted on their commission were consi¬ 
dered to be perfectly legitimate means of enriching themselves.® 

It was such a system of disorder and corruption that D. K. 
Pandit was called upon to reform under direct orders of the British. 
The absentee Mamlutdars,’ who were much larger in numbers than 
the exigencies of the state required, were the root cause of a large 
number of evils. D. K. Pandit first applied the axe of reforms by 
reducing their numbers from 26 to 6, but the reduction was made in 
a considerate manner without injuring the interests of the individuals 
concerned. The new Memlutdars appointed by him were experienced 
officers of the state and there was no danger of their encroaching upon 
the rights of the people, but any further reforms by the new minister 
was abruptly checked when the Ghudkurries® of Boodurgarh and 
Samund Garh, in September 1844, refused to admit the Mamlutdars 
appointed to take their charge.® 

The Rebellion 

All efforts to cajole the Ghudkurries of these two forts to 
submit having failed, a British force was sent to reduce them, but 
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the operations were delayed because of want of knowledge of the 
place» mismanagement of certain army officers and the lukewarm 
co-operation of the Sirdars. This delay gave the rebels confidence 
and their ranks gradually swelled up.^® Soon the disaffection spread 
to other parts of the country. On the 4th October, 1844, Pafucks and 
Seebundies^^ supported by the men belonging to the palace and the 
population started disturbances in the city of Kolhapur, which culmi¬ 
nated in the seizure and imprisonment of D. K. Pandit and othet 
officers, who were favourable to British interests.^^ This rising wa» 
instigated by Babajee Ahereykur and supported by Dewan Saheb and 
her party who wanted to exercise once more an unbridled authority 
on the affairs of the state. The nobles remained a silent but approv¬ 
ing spectators of the seizure and imprisonment of the minister. 
Former ministers D. R. Guickwar and Rowjee Wankness, who had 
been banished by the British, were called on to assume the charge 
of affairs. The troops were called to colours, forts in the state were 
put in a state of defence and the Sirdars kept a watch to see which 
way the wind blew, so that they might be able to join the winning 
side. These events changed the rising of the discontented Ghud- 
kurries of the two forts against their own state into a national revolt 
against British interference.^® 

On the 5th October, 1844, Col. Outram was appointed to take 
charge of Kolhapur affairs during the minority of the Raja and to 
suppress the revolt.^"* By the middle of October the Ghudkurries had 
begun to raid the adjoining British districts and the territory of the 
SawuntWari state.Political Agent H. W. Reeves wrote that the 
affair at Kolhapur was not an isolated event to be delt with at leisure, 
as the whole of the south Maratha country was watching its develop¬ 
ment.^® The fort of Samundgarh was captured by the British on 13th 
October, 1844. Boodurgarh was also reduced to obedience. Col. Out¬ 
ram, desirous to avoid further bloodshed, wrote to the Raja and Sir¬ 
dars that they must crush the rising failing which they should repair 
to the British camp “which will free them from the consequences of 
the contumacy of the rest.”^’ As a result of this offer, the Raja, 
accompanied by the chief Sirdars of the state, arrived in the camp of 
Outram on the 23rd October, 1844.^® The Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India strongly disapproved this action as they 
felt it to be detrimental to British prestige. They would have pre¬ 
ferred an immediate march on Kolhapur and unconditional 
surrender of the Sirdars, which would have left their hands free to 
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punish the guilty ones. Col. Outram justified his action on the 
ground that by detaching the Sirdars from the rebels he prevented 
much bloodshed and spreading of the rebellion in the whole of 
south Maratha country—a view which was not shared by the Pro¬ 
vincial and Central Governments. As a result of these differences of 
opinion, Outram was asked to return to Bombay, and Lt. Ovans, 
the resident at Satara, was ordered to take charge of Kolhapur affairs 
as well.^“ 

On his way to Kolhapur, Ovans was imprisoned by the Ghud- 
kurries of Punalla, who through him desired to secure some advan¬ 
tageous terms.Ovans from his captivity wrote letters to his 
superiors pleading mercy for the Ghudkurries whom he held to be 
innocent people misled by the Sirdars, who had deserted them when 
they were irrevocably committed to rebellion. He also wrote that 
the Ghudkurries were willing to send a deputation with him to re¬ 
present their grievances, if troops were removed from before the fort. 
But the Government held the view that the Ghudkurries had no 
real grievances, and they had represented none inspite of several 
opportunities given to them. Their demand for withdrawal of British 
troops was only to enable them to get help from Sawunt Wari, to 
possess themselves of Kolhapur and of the person of the Raja. 
Therefore, it was ordered that the forts of Punalla and Powungarh 
be invested and no terms be given to their garrisons. 

On the 26th November the matters were complicated by the 
capture of the fort of Vishalgarh by the insurgents from Panalla.^^ The 
Bombay Government now resolved to get release of Ovans and 
wrote threatening letters to the Sirdars of Kolhapur and Ghudkurries 
of Panalla. In consequence, Ovans was released immediately, 
but he was recalled to Bombay as his sympathy for the Ghudkurries 
made him incapable of prosecuting effectively the policy of the 
Government. Reeves was, therefore, asked to continue to hold 
the entire charge of Kolhapur affairs.Soon the English efforts met 
with success. The forts of Vishalgarh and Ranga were captured on 
the 10th and 11th of December.^*' But the escaped Ghudkurries 
carried on depredations in Kolhapur and in some of the adjoining 
British districts. Some of them went even to the extent of plunder¬ 
ing British treasuries^® The process of suppressing the rebellion 
continued for some time. Martial law was declared in January. A 
large number of escaped Ghudkurries of the occupied forts surren¬ 
dered themselves, the rest fled to jungles of Sawunt Wari to continue 
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their depredations. By the middle of February complete tranquility 
was restored in the Kolhapur state.-' 

Causes of the Rebellion 

On enquiries being made by British officers the Ghqdkurries 
stated their grievances to have been the stoppage of allowances for 
goats at Dasehra and a small money payment at Dewali, counting of 
their jack fruit trees and houses, abolition of their seals, and the 
new Mamlutdar arrangement. They were upset by rumours that 
their forts were to be destroyed and all their lands were to be seized. 
They had a strong feeling of hatred against the minister, who in 
their opinion was determined to ruin the Raj and introduce a new 
order of things. Lastly, they were also opposed to the Sirdars of 
the court, who they said, had enriched themselves by the plunder 
of the young Raja and were now driving the people to desperation 
by their oppressive acts 

The British officers concerned did not consider the grievances 
either reasonable, valid or responsible for the revolt. They were of 
the opinion that the measures complained of were beneficial and did 
not afiect the rights of the Ghudkurries.-" But it is difficult to be— 
lieve that these measures did not incite the Ghudkurries for they were 
likely to arouse suspicion and discontent among a privileged class 
like them. The greatest resentment was aroused because of the new 
Mamlutdar arrangement. D. K. Pandit, in his zeal for reforms, 
seems to have forgotten that he was a foreigner among a turbulent 
and proud people and his new Mamlutdar arrangement deeply alTec- 
ted them as they were greatly attached to their own officers.H. M. 
Lawrence justly pointed out in this connection, “To interfere with 
arrangements which had existed .since the days of Siva jee, if not 
before his time, was anything but prudent, nor can we perceive the 
policy, any more than the justice of irritating the hereditary soldiery 
of this wild country.This measure was regarded by them as 
affecting their honour and placing them at the mercy of strangers. 
At a time when administrative changes were directed to injure the 
privileged classes, it was quite natural for this ignorant class to 
regard the counting of their houses and fruit trees or even rumours 
of the destruction of theyr forts as measures restricting their 
rights and privileges. They may have hated the Sirdars for 
oppression and yet detested D. K. Pandit for the administrative 
changes introduced by him which they interpreted as indicative of a 
centralising tendency harmful to their interests. 
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D. K. Pandit had alienated the Sirdars of the state not only by 
checking illegal gains but also by hurting their dignity, there¬ 
fore, though few of the chiefs openly revolted, the majority instigated 
and helped the Ghudkurries and the rebel Seebundies.^- Reeves 
was of the opinion that the discontent of the Ghudkurries over the 
Mainlutdar arrangement was taken advantage of by the nobles. 
Ovans also believed that though the Ghudkurries had loudly com¬ 
plained of the treatment by the Sirdars, there seemed to have been a 
secret understanding between thero. is was proved later by the uncon¬ 
ditional release of Ovans when pressure was put on the Sirdars; the 
refusal of Seebundies at Kolhapur to march against the Ghudkurries 
and the shelter given to Ahereykiir, the Scebundy leader and his 
followers at Boodurgarh and Panalla. The attitude of the Sirdars 
wi of enmity to the British and that was shown by their not oppos¬ 
ing the Seebundies when they disgraced the minister, though the 
Sirdars, if they had wished, could have stopped their excesses merely 
by the show of a determined stand. On the contrary, the subordi¬ 
nate attendants at the palace and the servants of the princes were 
ri rcmost in the violent acts at Kolhapur. The chiefs themselves 
secretly coalesced with the leaders of the rebellion. They issued 
-orders tor the collection of money to support the rebellion and 
helped in reorganising the adiuinstralion under the two expelled 
ministers. The Dewan and her party, wh<' thrived by the mismanage¬ 
ment of the state, could not be happy at British interference; and 
taking advantage of the coirupt.on and ignorance of the soldiery, 
who were gradually getting apprehensive that the reforming hand of 
the new minister would curtail their rights and privileges, easily 
goaded them to rebellion.The Sirdars found an easy opportunity 
in the Mamlutdar arrangement to instigate the soldiers by represen¬ 
ting to them that their ancient rights were going to be taken away. 
The natural hatred and suspicion of an Indian soldiery against any 
interference, however disinterested and for the advantage of the 
state, made them highly credulous of all that was represented to 
them against the British. At this time we find that there was a 
strong feeling of hostility and suspicion against the British in the 
south Maratha country. A few months before the arrival of Lord 
Hardinge, a conspiracy had been detected, whose object v/as to seize 
the forts of Belgaum and Dharwar, and take possession of the whole 
of the south Maratha country. Ths conspirators had planned to 
raise Seebundies ^nd to employ mercenary Arabs for that purpose, 
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but timely detection of the conspiracy nipped it in the bud.** There 
had been several other rumours current at this time that revolt 
against the British was being contemplated.*® 

Reeves referred the origin of the rebellion to ^ “Revo¬ 
lutionary spirit” that prevailed in Kolhapur. The ease with which 
the designs of the interested parties were allowed to mature is a 
further proof of the unanimity of feelings against the British. All 
evidence goes to show that the people entertained no feelings of 
hatred against D. K. Pandit personally, on the contrary, there was a 
general feeling in favour of his justice and good intentions, but “it 
was the Government he represented that caused the annoyance, 
British interference in what they conceive to be their own ground, 
hence their shameful ill treatment not only of him, but of all his 
Carkoons.”®® The intensity of their feelings against the British is 
shown by the effort* that were made to secure help from Goa and 
Sawunt Wari. The opposition was not confined to Ghudkurries 
alone. Even Brahmins and Sahukars, who were interested in the 
continuation of the old regime, exhorted the Ghudkurries to resist 
the Mamlut arrangement.*’ The people were highly credulous about 
all that was said against the British and the Ghudkurries easily be¬ 
lieved rumours that the English intended to imprison the two princes 
and annex the state.** 

It may not be incorrect to conclude that rebellion in Kolhapur 
was caused by a feeling of apprehension among the Ghudkurries and 
a sense of frustration and hatred among the Sirdars produced by the 
administration of D. K. Pandit. The fears of the people for the 
loss of their ancient rights by the encroachments of a foreign power 
may not have found expression in a revolt at this time, if this feeling , 
had not been consciously activated by the Sirdars, who were anxious 
to regain their former power for oppression and extortion. The 
Marathas were a warlike, liberty loving people, who could not be 
easily reconciled to direct domination by the British and in their 
ignorance they believed that they could drive out the British by a 
successful revolt. The selfseeking Sirdars retraced their steps at the 
first danger signal and the isolated resistance of forts and small plun¬ 
dering parties was easily crushed by the power of the British arms. 
The Settlement of Kolhapur 

The revolt having been crushed, it was necessary to punish the 
offenders and to take measures to prevent the recurrence of such 
troubles. The forts of Kolhapur state which had given an exagge- 
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rated sense of security and power to the Ghudkurries and which ser^ 
ved little useful purpose, were ordered to be demolished.*® The lands 
of the Ghudkurries who offered resistance to British forces, were con¬ 
fiscated but their other privileges were continued. They were hence¬ 
forth to cease to be a military class. They were employed in MahaJ 
Seebundies, as village watchmen, in police corps and other such; 
bodies. The Ghudkurries who refused such employments were given, 
lands on easy terms of rent.^® Regarding the Sirdars, the Government 
of India ordered that the leaders who instigated the ignorant masses, 
be punished, if no pledge was violated, while the faithful once were 
to be rewarded.Dewan Saheb was ordered to remain outside the 
south Maratha country. The guilty persons were put to trial before- 
I, G. Lumsden who had been appointed presiding judge for the: 
trial of prisoners.The policy of the Government seems to have been 
that of making an example of the leaders and influential instigators, 
who were heavily punished, while mere followers were leniently dealt 
with. Hunmat Bahadur and H. R. Guickwar were punished by the 
Bombay Government with confiscation of their Jagirs for ten years, 
though Lumsden had acquitted them on all counts.^* The Jagirs- 
of D. R. Guickwar and Rowjee Wankness were confiscated and they 
were confined in the fort of Assirgarh.'*^ All other Sirdars, except 
the chiefs of Kagul and Inchulkurunjee, were deemed to have abetted 
the rising, and therefore they were made to pay Rs. 53006/6 (i. e.. 
one year’s rental of their Jagirs) to make good the expenses incurred 
in the suppression of the revolt. 

As regards the position of the Raja, Lord Hardinge observed' 
that he was a minor who had been forced into acts of aggression by 
the people around him; and the British interference in Kolhapur since 
1842 had not proceeded on the grounds of maintaining the security 
of British possessions or the welfare of the people, but on the plea o ’ 
the duty of the sovereign power as guardian to protect the interests 
of the minor Raja. Therefore, he asked, “If our measures of pro¬ 
tection have introduced these disturbances, can we reasonably deprive 
him of his privileges because our interference has led to these 
results The conduct of the Raja also showed that he had been 
uniformly favourable to the British minister, whose measures of re¬ 
form were bound to benefit him.^’ He could have no sympathy with 
Dewan’s party which sponsored the cause of the younger Raja. It 
was only after the violent acts of 4th October at Kolhapur that the 
Raja was completely overpowered by the rebel Sirdars and did as he 
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Avas told to do. Havirig thesi considerations in mind the Government 
of India orderd that the Raja be maintained in his former position 
and diginity with as liberal an allowance as the finances of the 
state might permit, but at the same time taking into con^deration 
the past history of the state which was one of continued hostility to 
the British and oppression of people, it was necessary to keep the 
administration into British hands. The Raja was to be at no future 
date allowed to interfere in the civil or military affairs of his state 
Reeves, the Political Agent in the South Maratha country poin¬ 
ted out that as the Government had taken the view that the Raja was 
not responsible for the rebellion, the people would be much pleased 
it the administration was carried on through him. A vigilant British 
officer and a strong Indian minister could prevent him from doing any 
wrong, while an efficient army could keep the peace of the country."^® 
Lord Hardiiige, in spite of his wish to do justice to the Raja, was not 
willing “to concede to the full extent the doctrine laid down by 
Reeves that the Sirdars and the people of a native state, when its 
chief is a minor, may make war upon the British Government and 
commit whatever excesses they please, without rendering the state 
itself liable to change of position with respect to the titular ruler 
when he may come of age.”^*^ The Governor General pointed out 
that it was only because of the circumstances established favourable 
to the Raja that he had not ordered the annexation of the state. He 
felt that there was a “political necessity” for maintaining the admi¬ 
nistration of the state in British hands.Reid, a member of 
the Bombay council, gave his opinion that if the Raja was reduced to 
a cipher he will keenly feel his degradation. “His life will be rendered 
miserable by dissatisfaction and discontent, and he will cherish a 
feeling of bitter hatred against the British Government, in which his 
subjects will be inclined to participate. He will be an object of 
suspicion and distrust to our authorities, while all the disaPected 
will look up to him as anxious for change, and he will be known as 
the well wisher, if not reputed to be the fomenter of every disturbance 
which may arise among an excitable population.Moreover, the 
feelings of the attachment which the Marathas entertained towards 
the only remnant of Shivaji’s dynasty also pointed out that the Raja 
be not deprived of all his powers.®^ 

The Court of Directors agreed with Reid about the evil 
consequences that were bound to ensue from the attempt of the 
G^overnment of India to steer a middle course between annexing the 
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state to British possessions and giving it to its Indian ruler. As the 
Raja had not been considered responsible for the rebellion, it was 
unfair to deprive him of his right to exercise the substantial powers 
of a ruler, if he proved worthy ot them. Hence, the Court oulered 
“the present system of administration by a British superintendent in 
the name of the Raja should be continued at least until order in the 
country and in the finances shall be restored, but that without giv¬ 
ing a positive pledge to the Raja, he should be made to understand 
that his being permitted at any furture time to undertake the admi¬ 
nistration of his country will depend on the opinion you entertain of 
his character, disposition and capacity to govern. In this way the 
Court of Directors reversed the order of Lord Hardinge for ci eating 


a titular sovereignty in Kolhapur. 

Peace having been restored, captain Graham was appointed the 
Political Superintendent and D. K. Pandit as the Mimstci oi the 
state. All direct control over adminutration was vested in the biilish 


Superintendent. Large ieductions were made in the 
expendituie of the state. 'Ihcold military loices 
and a new force of better discipline was organised. 


civil and military 
were disbanded 
Lmphasis was 


laid upon proper keeping of accounts ol revenue and expendituie by 
Mamlutdars and other officials. A strict enquiry was made into 


sunuds of rent-free lands, and those whose titles could not be proved 


were resumed. Proposals were put forward to reorganise the judicial 
system on a better footing by providing a net work of judicial courts 
with a view to make justice easily av'aiiable for all. Urc.er the im¬ 
provements made in Kolhapur administration during Lord Hardinge 
the state treasury rapidly accumulated and the debts of the state were 
paid olT. The Company’s Government upheld the authority of the 
state against its chiefs, who had a tendency to become independent. 
The Political Superintendent kept a strict watch over the internal 
management of the estates of the chiefs, and where any oppression or 
mismanagement was noticed, the Suprintendent assumed the direct 
supervision of its administration. As a result ot all these measures 
the administration of Kolhapur was placed on an efficient and 


organised basis.®® 

Rebellion in Sawunt Wari 

The conflagration in the Kolhapur slate did not consume itself 
within its borders. It immediately spread its infection to the sister 
state of Wari, where the embers of latent hostility to the British 
power had never cooled down. 
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Jiistory of relations of Sawmt Wari with the British 

In order to find out the causes of the outbreak in 1844-45 
-without any immediate grievances, it is necessary to take into account 
the previous history of its relations with the East India Company. 
In a larger measure than Kolhapur, this state had evinced enmity to 
the British. The depredations on British trade by land and sea by 
the inhabitants of Sawunt Wari forced several armed conflicts between 
the British and the Sardesai.®® The treaties that were made often 
gave the British additional territories and better commercial pri¬ 
vileges. The power of Sardesai was so weak that the British had 
to march their forces several times into his state to suppress rebellions 
by his nobles. In order to improve the condition of the state, the 
East India Company made a treaty in 1832 by which the Sardesai 
agreed to appoint a minister approved by the British and who was 
not to be removed without their consent. It was stipulated that if 
the Raja failed to carry out the agreement the British Government 
would have the authority to make a suitable arrangement for the 
state, preserving the Musnud for his son.” But no sooner was peace 
restored that Kheim Sawunt thwarted the minister and tried to get 
rid of him. Plundering barons under Phond Sawunt and others 
created anarchy and the British were obliged to send troops in 1836 
and 1838 to suppress rebellions. Frequent armed interferences by 
the British to restore peace did not mitigate tyranny and oppression 
on the people. The attempt to improve the administration through 
an Indian minister had failed because of the opposition of Sardesai. 
As this alternation of gross abuses on the Raja’s part, fierce, impa¬ 
tient revolt on that of the Sirdars and the subjects, and armed inter¬ 
ference on the part of the British Government to restore order, could 
not be tolerated for a long time, it was deemed necessary to take 
stronger measures to restore peace. In 1838 the British assumed the 
administration of the state and a British officer was appointed 
Political Superintendent of Sawunt Wari.^® 

The Political Superintendent endeavoured to carry out a general 
reform in the administration. The old inefficient military force 
was disbanded and a Sawunt Wari Local Corps under British officers 
was organised in 1839. The police system of the state was improved. 
Finances of the state were improved. But the British officer had to 
face great opposition from the malcontents who dreaded the sub¬ 
stitution of a strong Government for the old system of misrule. 
There were several plots and risings in the state, which could be 
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suppressed only with great difficulty because of the jungles of Wari 
in which the rebels used to take refuge, and the help given to thepi 
from Goa. The rebels in Sawunt Wari though heavily punished 
could not be completely crushed/® 

Insurrection in Sawunt Wari in 1844-45 

The flames of rebellion in Sawunt Wari were only smothered 
and not extinguished, therefore, no sooner did disturbances break 
out in Kolhapur, the Wari people were again up in arms. With 
scarcely any exception every chief in the state rose in revolt and 
Anna Saheb, the eldest son of Sardesai was their leader. On the 11th 
October, 1844, the Political Superintendent reported raids by Ghud- 
kurries of Kolhapur into Sawunt Wari and by the second week of 
December almost the whole people of Wari were in revolt. The 
British authority was confined only to the town of Wari and 
the few military posts they held in the state. The rebels 
freely collected revenues and the general population gave them all 
help. The British authority was reduced to such straits that two 
British officers, who were proceeding with an escort to Vingorla, were 
fired upon by the insurgents near the military post of Banda.®® 

The nature of the country which abounded in jungles made 
the task of suppression of the rebellion difficult. The support from 
Goa strengthened the resources of the rebels. Martial law was dec¬ 
lared on the 14th January, 1845. It was proclaimed that with the 
exception of Phond Sawunt’s®^ family and other leaders of the 
Bund®^ and those who had committed murder or other atrocious 
crimes; all those who returned to their homes immediately will be 
pardoned.®® On 26th January, 1845, the forts of Munohar and 
Mintoshgarh were captured.®^ As a result of these measures and 
due to the energy and drive of Outram in conducting the operations 
against the rebels, the public sympathy began to revert and there 
were numerous desertions from the rebel ranks. The Government 
was again able to resume the suspended collection of revenues.®" 
Many villagers returned to their homes but the aggression and 
plunder by armed bands did not cease for a long time. 

While the rest of the state had returned to tranquillity, distur¬ 
bances on the Goa frontier continued for a considerably longer time. 
There was peace on this frontier as long as British troops were 
stationed there, but on their withdrawal the outrages commenced 
again. Hardly two or three days passed without an outrage being 
committed by the rebels sheltering in Goa.®® It was only after some 
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months when the Goa authorities agreed to co-operate with the 
British that the insurrection in these parts could be suppressed. 
Causes of Insurrection in Sawunt Wari 

Why did the revolt spread so quickly in Sawunt Wari ? The 
Ghudkurries of Kolhapur had intimate connections in Wari, there¬ 
fore, any rising attempted by them was bound to have immediate 
repercussions in that slate. The general population was war-like 
and opposed to Britisli control. The natural hatred of a people 
against loreign domination was still more aggravated by the acquisi¬ 
tion oi commercial gains by the British under treaties made by them. 
The nobles of the state suhered from loss of power and opportuni¬ 
ties to make illegal gains, so they weic ever eager to foment re¬ 
bellious instincts against the Biitish. They had already attempted 
two attacks on Sawunt Wan from Goa in 1838, after the assumption 
of the administration by the Political Superintendent, and now the 
disturbed stale of Kolhapur ga\e them an opportunity to attempt a 
greater rising against the British Tdiond Sawunt, in a letter to the 
Governor General of Goa, clearly indicated that the cause of his 
opposition was British control in the affairs of the state. He 
complained that the British had deceived their forefathers by 
pleas.;nt words, and gradually acquired increasing control over the 
management ot the stale till at last they forcibly appointed a Politi¬ 
cal Superintendent to manage its aflairs This evidence coupled with 
the lact that the rebel bunds were allowed to roam at large freely 
getting help from the people, who never gave the slightest help to 
the authorities for their apprehension,*'^ goes to prove that this 
rcbelbon in Sawunt Wari as well was directed against the Briosh 
control of alTairs in that state 
The Settlement of Sawunt Wari 

The prisoners were tried by tlie .Sawunt Wari court of justice. 

In confirming sentence.';:, the Government of Bombay followed the 
same policy as in Kolhapur. The leaders of the Bund were punished 
according to their guilt and mere followers were dealt with leniently."® 
Tianquilliiy being restored, the next important question was to deter- 
mme the relations between the British Government and the state of 
Sawunt Wari. The Bombay Gevernment felt that all efforts to 
support the Raja by suppressing revolts, supporting an Indian 
minister and even appointing a British Political Superintendent 
having iailed, the state of Wari should be annexed by the British 
tor the tranquillity of the British possessions and in view 
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of the repeated instructions of the Court of Directors not to support 
a weak and corrupt rule by the loan of British troops. It would, 
they held, involve no breach of faith because the Raja and the heir 
apparent had forfeited their rights to the Guddie, one by his 
misconduct and incapacity and the other by heading a revolt. More¬ 
over, the British had a right by their earlier treaties to take any steps 
they considered necessary for the tranquillity of the state. The 
annexation of the state could also solve the problem of relations 
with Goa. Such a step could be no hardship as the change was to 
be apparent and not real for the state was being already adminis¬ 
tered through a Political Superintendent.’^ 

But the Government of India took a different view. It tried to 
steer a middle courre between annexation and maintenance of the 
state. The Governor General in Council believed that the misconduct 
of the rulers of the state justified its annexation; but in consideration 
of the fact that the revolt occurred while the state was under British 
control and was caused by hatred to the English, it was not proper 
to annex it to British possessions. They desired the administration of 
the state to continue under a British officer but the surplus revenues 
were to be given for the maintenance of the Raja and his family. 
The Raja was to have no share in the Government at any time.’^ The 
Court of Directors, however, ordered the administration of Sawunt 
Wari to continue under a British officer as before and a fixed sum to 
be given to the Raja and his family for their maintenance. On the 
death of Sardesai, the rights of the heir apparent being forfeit by 
rebellion, the state was to be considered at the disposal of the British 
Government.’® 

The administration of Sawunt Wari during the remaining pe¬ 
riod of Lord Hardinge’s stay in India, was carried on the same prin¬ 
ciples which had guided the measures of the Political Superintendent 
since 1838. Retrenchment, economy and efficiency were the driving 
motives for all measures undertaken. Suitable restrictions were 
placed on the sale of liquor for most of the crimes originated from 
the liquor shops.’* The Sawunt Wari local Corps was reorganised 
and it was reduced from 9 Companies of 68 men each to 8 Companies 
of 65 men each. An extra Havildar was added to each Company for 
efficiency of drill and other duties. To give the Corps unity of action 
during troubled times its command was vested in the Political 
Superintendent. These changes while increasing its efficiency 
effected a saving of Rs. 11, 536/8/- per year.’® 
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Negotiations with Goa 

As Goa played an important part in this rebellion we may here 
briefly review the East India Company’s efforts at this time to secure 
proper terms from that state for the effective suppression of the 
rebels. The shelter which the rebels from Sawunt Wari got into 
Goa had been a source of constant anxiety to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment during this rebellion. Previously as well, the police of Sawunt 
Wari had always felt great diflSculty in suppression of dacoittees on 
its borders because of the supineness or wilful negligence of the Portu¬ 
guese officers. In 1838 Goa had been made a base for two attacks 
on Sawunt Wari and the situation had grown so bad that in 1839 the 
Court of Directors had permitted the pursuit of criminals into Goan 
territory as well.’® 

During the present rebellion, the British officers complained 
that the rebels had not only got help in men, money and ammuni¬ 
tions from the Goan territory, but also that the refugees had made it 
a base for carrying on depredations at opportune moments.” The 
repeated complaints of the British led to some half-hearted measures 
being taken by the Portuguese for restraining the activities of the 
rebels but their effect was destroyed by the sympathy of the sub¬ 
ordinate Portuguese officials with the insurgents.’*^ Such conduct on 
the part of the Governor General of Goa is attributable to his 
misinterpretation of relations of Sawunt Wari with Goa, which he 
regarded as that of between two independent states. He claimed to 
observe the laws of neutrality in his dealings with the rebels.’® More¬ 
over, he was actuated by feelings of revenge at the shelter obtained 
in England by certain nobles of Portugal during a civil war.®° The 
Government of India bitterly resented and protested against such 
comparisons by the Goan authorities. As the protracted correspon¬ 
dence and several missions sent to Goa led to no useful results,®^ 
the Government of India on 6th March, 1845, permitted the Bombay 
Government to prohibit all intercourse with Goa and to pursue 
refugees into Goa as well if they again committed depredations 
into Wari or British districts. The Governor General-in-Council 
expressed their opinion that they, “cannot permit the Governor of 
a small settlement which derives much of its security and many of 
its advantages from the paramount British power in India to convert 
that settlement into an asylum for harbouring insurgents and 
criminals hostile to British interests.”®® But the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment desiring an amicable settlement of the affair did not avail of 
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these orders, ,, ^ 

The Governor General of Goa had, carri^d^ pn. sppmf. poi^ejs- 
pondence wijh Anna Saheb, the rebel ohief, who offered some,terri¬ 
tory in return for help from Goa, but the Portuguese ,Goverpof 
General showed onjy a desire to act as a mediator without apy idea 
of extending Portuguese possessions as a result of the rebellion. 
Tpe Government of India strongly resented the action of the Gover* 
nor General of Goa in having any dealings with the rebels.®® ,,The 
Portuguese officials continued to screen the rebels, so the Bombay 
Government permitted its officers to enter Goan territory in pursuit 
of refugees. Fortunately no conflicts resulted out of this permission 
as it was hedged in by such conditions that hardly any occasion 
arose for such action.®'* 

On 26th of March, 1845, several of the insurgent chiefs in¬ 
cluding Phond Sawunt and Anna Saheb submitted themselves tothp 
Goa Government. Other leaders of Bund were also arrested in Goa 
and thus the main purpose of the British was accomplished.®® The 
British authorities wrote to the Goa Governor General that he would 
be responsible for the safe custody of the prisoners. The Governor 
General-in-Council expressed their satisfaction at this termination 
•of the affair for any measure of coercion would have led to a colli¬ 
sion with the Goan authorities.®® The demand of the British Govern¬ 
ment for the surrender of the prisoners was resisted by the Governor 
General of Goa, who pleaded that he could not do so without,jth,e 
permission of the home authorities. The British Government claimed, 
the surrender of the prisoners under the treaty of 1810 but the 
Governor General of Goa maintained that the above treaty had been 
superseded by that of 1842, which did not oblige them to surrender 
the rebels.®’ 

Negotiations were meanwhile going on between the home 
authorities of the two Governments. The Portuguese Government 
disliked the indirect suggestion of the British Ambassador for the 
transfer of Goa to the British in return for a pecuniary considera¬ 
tion. But the Portuguese Government disapproved of the conduct 
of its Governor General of Goa in the whole affair and directed 
him to make arrangements for prevention of similar complaints in 
future.®® The Government of Goa gradually changed its attitude and 
co-operated with the British frontier authorities in apprehension of 
criminals. They also willingly surrendered a large number of priso¬ 
ners under the pretext of surrendering those who were concerned 
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in the latest robberies and dacoittees. Peace having been secured, 
the Governor General-in-Concil thought it proper to drop all 
formal negotiations of the points in dispute.** The policy followed 
by Lord Hardinge towards Goa was one of great moderation and 
restraint in spite of many provocations to the contrary. 

Significance of the rebellion in Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari 

The rebellion, coming as it did, some years before the mutiny, 
clearly shows that the British power was not regarded as invincible 
at this time, specially after the Kabul disaster. There were people in 
subordiante states who still dreamt of establishing their indepen¬ 
dence by measuring swords with the British. 

The rebellion also shows that the British at this time were not 
able to realise the needs and aspirations of the people in the states. 
The British control gave the people peace but they preferred pros¬ 
perity and honour, which a foreign Government could not give them. 
Mere measures of police and security could not provide the hungry 
people of Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari with bread and butter, and 
the poor masses were little interested in reforms of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery. Moreover. British ignorance of local customs, 
prejudices and aspirations, led to their taking certain measures 
which provoked strong and bitter opposition from the people. 

This revolt is also indicative of the feelings of hatred with 
which British interference was regarded in the Indian states. The' 
people in the states, however misgoverned and oppressed they might 
have been, were deeply attached to their royal houses and regarded 
with great abhorrence any direct interference by the British in the 
affairs of the state, even when such a course was directed to improvo 
their position. The elusive conceptions of state sovereignty and 
independence could easily be used by interested people to rouse the 
national instincts of the common people against a foreign power. 
British control in the Governments of Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari 
was gradually leading to the removal of the misgovernment but 
even then the nobles were able to instigate the people, whom they 
had oppressed, to rise against the British who had ostensibly come 
as their benefactors. This attitude of the common people was quite 
natural. The interference of the British had not been in every case 
an unmixed blessing or wholly disinterested. The history of British 
relations with these states shows that whenever the British found 
sufficient grounds for interference in their affairs, the treaties 
made thereafte. often secured to them key positions in. trade and 
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commerce and a greater hold on their affairs without ameliorating 
the condition of the people. The British may not be blamed for not 
being guided solely by motives of philanthropy and serving the in¬ 
terests of the population while making treaties with these states. But 
they usually extorted some advantages for themselves as a price for 
the trouble they took in suppressing disorders. But such gains to 
the British naturally roused the suspicion and hatred of the 
people, who were more willing to continue under the oppression of 
their Indian rulers, which they had already borne, than submit to 
an unknown danger of being ruled by a foreign power, whose policy, 
beneficial or otherwise, was an unknown quantity to them. It must 
be remembered that the means of communications during these days 
were lamentably poor, therefore, it was not possible for the ignorant 
people to know by the example of British districts that their lot 
would be some what bettered under the British. 

The rotten internal condition of most of the states of this time 
is also exemplified by these incidents. Weak, vacillating rulers, 
corrupt, intriguing, powerful and oppressive nobility, and ignorant 
masses of thoroughly oppressed subjects, was a rule rather than an 
exception in the Indian states. Such state of affairs had always made 
the people too willing to rise against the Government at the slightest 
pretext. For such a suffering people, revolutions, revolts, and 
the miseries attending them, had no dread because any change 
effected could not have made their position worse, while it could 
have easily given them hopes of improvements. 

The disturbed condition of these states gave ample and jus¬ 
tifiable cause to the British to interfere in their affairs. The history 
of relations of these states with the East India Company exemplifies 
how British interference was extended in most of the states. The 
ground of British interference in Kolhapur was to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the minor Raja and the British Government had appointed its 
Political Superintendent in Sawunt Wari because of the misgovern- 
ment and unfitness of the Sardesai. The hatred of British rule was 
the primary cause of rebellion in these states. Now the question 
arose whether the relations of a state with the British Government 
were to change or not after a rebellion, which occurred at a time 
when all authority in the state was exercised by the representative 
of the East India Company. Lord Hardinge clearly expresed his 
opinion that the Sirdars of a state could not take advantage of the 
minority of a ruler to riser against the British without fear of 
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changing the position of that state. The minority of a Raja might 
entitle him to a kind consideration by the British Government 
but the relations of the paramount power with that state would be 
altered in such a manner as to render the recurrence of similar 
troubles an impossibility.®® 

Lord Hardinge had recommended the creation of titular so* 
vereigns in Kolhapur and Sawunt Wari, but the Court of Directors 
reversed this policy in both the cases. They clearly expressed their 
opinion that titular sovereignities were a source of degradation for 
the chiefs while they were always regarded as a focus for intrigues 
and rebellions.®^ This policy of abolishing titular sovereignities was. 
carried out in a vigorous form by the successor of Lord Hardinge. 
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CHAPTER III 


RELATIONS WITH OUDH 


Like Turkey in Europe, Oudh had been the ‘sick-man’ of India 
iin the 19th century, and it presented baffling problems to succes- 
;sive Governor Generals. The policy of the East India Company 
towards Oudh had been consistently that of treating it as a ‘wet- 
nurse’ to relieve its recurring financial difficulties. The exactions in 
Torm of subsidies, which began in 1765, went on growing continually 
under pretexts of ‘temporary Brigade’, increased necessities for 
The protection of the state, and change of succession, till they culmi¬ 
nated in the Nawab being baulked of half of his dominions in 1801.^ 
'The treaty of 1801 having put a stop to any further increase of 
subsidy, the ‘mine of munificence’ was worked under the pretext of 
taking loans, most of which were never repaid.^ Vigorous interference 
in the internal affairs of Oudh for the protection of British interests 
bagan very early. Warren Hastings took the unusual course of addres¬ 
sing directly the minister of Oudh in 1782, holding him responsible 
for misgovernment and for punctual payment of subsidy, and Sir 
John Shore forced the appointment of Tafuzzul Hussain, a man of 
his own liking, as minister. The prospects for greater gains led the 
British to treat the Musnud of Oudh even as a ‘transferable property’ 
in their hands by deposing in 1798 one ruler in favour of another, 
who seemed to be a more ‘promising sponge’.^ A desire to billet East 
India Company’s soldiers made Lord Wellesley force the Nawab to 
agree to the treaty of 1801, wh'ch for the first time contained a 
.clause stipulating that the Nawab shall take measures “conducive 
to the prosperity of his subjects’’, and “will always advise with and 
act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the Company.”^ 
The spirit of violence that preceded the signing of the treaty of 1801 
made the ELesident obnoxious to the Nawab, who, while making use 
of British troops for the collection of revenue, tried to neglect as 
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much as possible the advice of the Resident in other matters for good 
Government. The growing misgovernment of Oudh and oppression 
of the people made the British reluctant to give freely the support 
of their troops to the Nawab and they gradually adopted the princi¬ 
ple that British troops were to be used only in real cases of “internal 
commotion and disorder,” and when the Resident was satisfied that 
they were required “in support of right and justice, and not to- 
effectuate injustice and extortion.”® The treaty of 1801 proved 
ineffective to make any improvement in the condition of Oudh, 
Oppression and misrule continued in spite of repeated remonstrances- 
of the British authorities. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck adminis¬ 
tered a strong warning to the Nawab of Oudh that if the administra¬ 
tion of his state did not improve, the British Government would be 
obliged to assume the management temporarily. On Bentinck’s 
representation, the Court of Directors authorised the Governor 
General to take any measures necessary for the improvement of the' 
administration in Oudh. but temporary improvements made by the' 
able minister, Hakim Mehdi, enabled the Governor General not to- 
make use of these powers at that time.® The change of succession 
in 1837 enabled the East India Company to force a new treaty on 
the puppet Nawab, whose consent was taken even before its terms, 
were made known to him. This treaty unjustly sought to burden the 
Nawab with fresh military expenditure. The Nawab also agreed to 
reform his administration with the help of the Resident. It further 
provided, “if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, and misrule- 
should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oudh dominions,, 
such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, the British 
Government reserves to itself the right of appointing its own officers 
to the management of whatsoever portions of the Oudh territory, 
either to a small or to a great extent, in which such misrulfe as that 
above alluded to may have occurred, for so long a period as it may 
be necessary, the surplus receipt in such a case, after defraying the- 
charges, to be paid into the king’s treasury, and a true and faithful 
account rendered to His Majesty of the receipt and expenditure of 
the territories so assumed.”^ The Directors did not favour the 
imposition of fresh burdens on the king and considered the treaty of 
1801 to be sufficient to check misrule, therefore, they did not 
approve of the new treaty. However, Lord Auckland informed the 
king of Oudh about the abrogation of the first part of the treaty 
alone, and the subsequent conduct of the Government of India till 
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the administration of Dalhousie was based oix t&e suppositiom that 
the latter part of this treaty was still in force.*^ 

The Condition of Oudh 

The condition of Oudh during this time was fully representa^ 
tive of the evil effects of the subsidiary system. Both Amjud Ali 
Shah and Wajid Ali Shah, who occupied the throne of Oudh during. 
Lord Hardinge’s administration, were weak and incompetent. 
Surrounded by songsters and dancers, they gave themselves up'to low 
pursuits in life and took no interest in the affairs of the state.®' 
Dishonest and incompetent ministers had very often the confidence* 
of the king, while well meaning ones were thwarted by the secret 
influence of degenerate favourites. Officials of the state were enga¬ 
ged in amassing fortunes for themselves without any regard to th&: 
interests of the state. Bribery, corruption and embezzlement were 
the fashion of the day. Revenue contractors, devoid of all “scruples 
of conscience, sense of honour, or feelings of humanity”, practised 
all sorts of cruelties on the peasants.^® Troops had to be constantly 
engaged in the collection of revenues and farmers were being driven, 
out of their peaceful professions to become robbers and murderers. 
The servants of the state did not fully pay the sums realized by 
them and the Government was too weak to coerce: them in all cases, 
therefore, while much more than was justly due was extorted from- 
the people, the revenues continuously decreased. There was no 
regular system of police or justice, which gave the criminals, in most 
cases, a freedom from apprehension and punishment. Robberies, 
murders, violence and local fights were of common occurrence. 
British frontiers were being constantly disturbed by robber gangs 
and by criminals from British districts taking refuge in Oudh. In- 
many cases the orders of the state could be enforced only on the* 
point of bayonets, and this expedient also often failed as the army 
was utterly disorganised. Several commands in the army were held by 
eunuchs, men were often kept in arrears for long time, no- regular 
muster was held and discipline or organisation were foreign to it. 
Powerful taluqdars, under whom the proprietors of villages grouped 
themselves for protection, often successfully resisted the Govern¬ 
ment with the help of their armed men and jungle forts. About 
100,000 passis^^ were employed by them and they were paid out 
of the savings made by withholding Government revenues or by grant 
of a licence to plunder the villages. The activities of these taluqdars 
kept the country in “a perpetual state of disturbance,”and rendered 
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“life, property, and industry every where insecure.’’** Cattle, 
implements, and even men, women and children were sold to satisfy 
these avaricious and cruel landlords. Bazars were plunderd, men 
were burnt with iron rods, and murders were committed in most 
inhuman ways. The acts of violence committed by the taluqdars 
and local Government authorities can easily form one of the most 
degrading chapters in the annals of cruelties ever inflicted by man 

■on his fellow beings.** The Government was either powerless or 
unwilling and too corrupt to punish these crimes, and therefore, was 

lield in great contempt by the people. Nature had been munificent and 
generous to Oudh and it could have become one of the most pros¬ 
perous parts of India, but the faults of the system of its Government 
had turned it into a miserable land. One of the British magistrates 
rightly remarked that he could not “conceive a country worse mana¬ 
ged or a state of things tending more to hinder all advancement and 
prosperity.’’** 

The Oudh Frontier Police 

The problems of Oudh required immediate attention of Lord 
Hardinge. The question of securing British frontiers from the 
■effects of confusion prevailing in that state could no longer be 
postponed. Criminals from British territory seeking refuge in Oudh 
were a source of constant trouble to British authorities. Dacoittes 
.and murders in the bordering British districts increased in numbers 
as the administration of Oudh grew worse. It was useless to expect 
the Oudh authorities to check this evil. Hence the Resident sugges¬ 
ted the assumption of administration of certain bordering districts. 
It was considered by Lord Hardinge to be too strong a step against 
a “friendly ally.’’ He wanted to remedy the evil through the Nawab 
of Oudh’s officers directed by British energy. Therefore, he ordered 
in November, 1844, that an Oudh*Frontier Police Force be organised 
under the superintendence of a British officer and controlled by the 
Resident.*^ Apprehension of British criminals in Oudh was to be 
the main task of this force. The Nawab of Oudh realizing that the 
control of British officers would be derogatory to his prestige, offered 
to organise himself under competent officers a special police for the 
above purpose, but he was plainly informed that the British could 
not rely on his officers and the course suggested by them was the 
least to compromise his dignity.*® The Nawab, of course, had to 
submit. Captain Hollings of Thuggee and Dacoittee Department 
was appointed superintendent of the Oudh Frontier Police, with 
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Lt. Orr and Captain Hearsey as his assistants. These officers 
were armed with Firmans of the king directing the local officers to- 
give them all help in the prosecution of their duties.^’ Captain. 
Hollings was to act under the orders of Lt. Col. Sleeman^ 
Superintendent Thuggee and Dacoittee Department, but as it was. 
impossible for the latter officer to supervise effectively from a dis¬ 
tance the affairs of the Oudh Frontier Police, it was directed that 
the Resident should look after routine matters referring only points 
of importance to him.^® Detachmens of 200 infantry and 50 horsemen 
were stationed, one in the eastern forntier at Fyzabad and the other 
on the north western frontier at Khyrabad.^® As a concession to the 
feelings of the Nawab, the men of this force were to be paid by Aumils 
on receipts issued by the officer commanding the detachments; and 
on some occasions when this force could be spared, it could help the 
king’s Government in arresting some notorious criminals."® British 
subjects apprehended by this force were to be tried in Oudh courts. 

The Oudh Frontier Police hardly secured any help from 
local officers in spite of the orders of the king. For example, Suraj 
Singh, a notorious robber and murderer was being sheltered by an 
Aumil, and when, in an attempt to seize him, a clash took place 
between his men and Capt. Orr’s detachment, the Aumil even after 
the production of the Nawab’s oidersgave little help.Only the 
European officers of the Nawab of Oudh's regiments were very helpful 
to the authorities of this new police force. From the opinions of the 
magistrates of the bordering British districts and of other British 
officers concerned with the frontier police, we find that the force after 
two years succeeded in restoring peace on the eastern frontier, while 
on the North West Frontier it failed to make any change for the' 
better. The Magistrate of Farrukhabad complained that the 
people from Oudh had attacked a Government Suzawul in British 
territory owing to his being active in apprehending criminals.-- The 
Lt. Governor of North West Provinces even went to the extent 
of suggesting that as disturbances in Oudh continued because 
of the weakness of its Government, the British should assume the 
administration of the disturbed frontier districts till peace and order 
was established.^® But Lord Hardinge was more hopeful and on 
the 21st June, 1847, he wrote that the Oudh Frontier Police had 
been successful on the eastern frontier while it had been partially 
successful on the North West Frontier. In his opinion the system 
had been in operation for two and half years only and the results. 
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♦obtained'weiB such as to justify a further trial. The force was 
♦deemed inadequate to guard a long frontier of about 600 miles. 
jSpecially on the North West Frontier the difficult nature of the 
^country, and the turbulent conduct of the zamindars and the people, 
jnade it clear that only large forces could be successfully employed 
lo suppress marauders in that part.^^ Hence, Lord Hardinge required 
jthat the Nawab of Oudh should be induced to increase the strength 
♦of the Oudh Frontier Police.After some reluctance the Nawab 
agreed to augment it by three hundred men on the North West 
Frontier. The Nawab’s wish that the Frontier Police should also 
.secure notorious criminals, who escaped into districts occupied by 
it, was agreed to by the Kesident on the condition that the word 
.criminal was not to include revenue defaulters and men concerned 
in civil cases, and the force was to be thus employed only when not 
engaged on any other seizures. All applications for securing such 
persons were to be made through the Resident. 

Administration of Oudh and Hardinge's efforts to improve it 

But the security of British frontiers was not the only problem 
which confronted Lord Hardinge. Immediately on his arrival he 
was faced with the unpleasant situation of the Nawab of Oudh dis¬ 
missing Moonawuroodowlah, a minister who was considered com¬ 
petent and had the support of the Resident. Remonstrances of the 
Resident were of little avail and one Ameenoodowlah was appointed 
against his wishes.Such action on the part of the Nawab was 
.attributed to the influence of a Cabal of secret intriguers, who soon 
undermined the influence of the new minister as well. The Resident 
pointed out that misgovernment in Oudh was caused by the rapid 
changes of ministers whose authority was undermined by the in¬ 
fluence of the favourites. He proposed as a remedy that either some 
evil councillors of the Nawab be removed or the administration of 
Sandee Palee and Shaha Bad, the two most disturbed districts on 
the frontier, be assumed under the authority of the treaty of 1837.^® 
The Government of India was not prepared to accept this advice. 
The first alternative was considered to be undesirable as it would 
have given an inconvenient power over the domestic intimacies of 
the king, while the second alternative was not justifiable as the 
treaty of 1837 had been abrogated and the state of Oudh had not 
so degenerated as ‘to endanger the public tranquillity’ and 
necessitate violent intervention.®® The Governor General also felt 
that any direct act of interference at that moment would have 
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lowered the prestige of the Nawab and ‘uneasiness and alarm* crea¬ 
ted would have been more inconvenient in its effects’ than the feeb- 
ileness arid folly of the king in disnfiissing a niinister and misgoverning 
his people.®^ Lord Hardinge fried the method of persuasion. In his 
first letter to the king of Oudh on the 10th August, 1844, he drew his 
-attention to the prevailing misgovernment in the country and to its 
causes. The Governor General pointed out that the real cause of the 
misgovernment was the feebleness of the king in not supporting his 
minister and repeatedly disregarding the advice of the Resident. 
He at the same time warned the king, “Your Majesty must be aware 
that I should justly expose myself and the East India Company to 
the reproach of not fulfilling the obligation of the treaty and the 
duty which we owe to the people of Oude if I neglected to apprize 
your Majesty that a systematic disregard of envoy’s representation 
is an infraction of the treaty which clearly points out the remedies 
to which I ought to resort.” But His Lordship hoped ‘earnestly’ 
that in future the Nawab would so act as not to force him “to have 
recourse to any decisive act of interference.”^^ The Nawab in his 
reply professed his desire to reform the administration and pointed 
out that the two former ministers,®^ whose removal had been opposed 
by the British Resident, were dishonest and incapable.®^ The pro¬ 
mises of the Nawab led to no improvement and disturbances in the 
country continued as before. The evil councillors of the king conti¬ 
nued to hold his confidence and the new minister also was unsuppor¬ 
ted.^® The Nawab again disregarded the advice of the Resident and 
appointed Syedoodowlah, a corrupt and dishonest man, as deputy 
minister because he was related to influential ladies in the Harem.®* 
The taluqdars were taking advantage of these intrigues and the 
revenue was continuously decreasing. The police was inefficient and 
the king’s troops were unable to reduce the forces of barons of Oudh, 
who seemed to be in constant rebellion against the state. Misgovern¬ 
ment reached such low depths that Capt. Shakespeare, the Resident, 
recommended that a probationary period be fixed during which if 
no improvement was made, the article 7 of the treaty of 1837 be 
applied.®’ 

In spite of expostulations and representations by the Resident, 
the king of Oudh continued to be under the influence of low 
favourites and showed an increasing tendency of disregarding 
British advice. In March, 1845, the Nawab, against the wishes of 
the Resident, issued a Firman giving the minister and his deputy en- 
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hanced powers for carrying on reforms in revenue, judicial, executive 
and civil administration. No doubt the Resident had formerly ex¬ 
horted the Nawab to give such powers to his ministers but they were 
meant to be conferred only on able and honest men and not on those 
who were regarded by him to be incompetent and dishonest. The 
Resident warned the Nawab that the British Government while sup¬ 
porting®® the “dignity and authority” of the king was also bound to 
look after its obligations to the people of Oudh.^® The Governor 
General permitted the Resident not to attend the anniversary of 
‘king’s coronation’ and to intimate to His Majesty that the step was 
taken to show dissatisfaction at the conduct of the affairs in Oudh.^® 
With the help of the Nawab’s favourites Syedoodowlah soon usurped 
the powers of the minister. Under him the administration of Oudh 
became more corrupt and oppressive. A novel court called “Bittol 
Izm” instituted itself at the capital with the favourites of the deputy 
minister as its Judges. They had power to listen any complaints, 
to issue summons, and to impose fines for their own benefit. To 
please the king he made military reductions of Rs. 50,000/- p.m. 
but at the same time created many new offices and raised two new 
battalions. Troops were often paid by orders on Aumils and collec¬ 
tors which led to much oppression on the people. Syedoodowlah had 
gained increased favour with the king by his profuse promises of 
increasing the revenue and improving the administration, but soon 
corruption and incompetence made it clear that nothing better 
could be expected from him. He lost the favour of the king and the 
minister, Ameenoodowlah, again began to exercise real authority. 
He tried to undo the mischief done by Syedoodowlah but confusion 
and disorder did not diminish. The Resident expressed his opinion 
that as revenue extractions were the worst evils, five or six European 
officers be appointed to supervise its settlement.^® 

J. R. Davidson, when he became the offg. Resident, 
took a different view of personalities and policies than his pre¬ 
decessors. He pointed out that the previous Residents had formed 
erroneous impressions about the character of Moonawuroodowlah 
and Ameenoodowlah. He found that the former was honest but 
incompetent and the latter was capable of improving the adminis¬ 
tration of Oudh. Davidson held the view that most of the diffi¬ 
culties of the minister were because of his lack of support from the 
Residents, who had involved themselves into controversies regar¬ 
ding personalities occupying the post of ministership. After some 
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difficulty, be succeeded in making it clear to the Nawab that irres¬ 
pective of persons any minister who attempted to reform the abuses 
of his Government would receive British support.^^ Davidson re¬ 
solved to follow a “courteous, steady and consistent line of conduct,*' 
which, while excluding vexatious interference in trifling affairs, 
would show a determination to have his advice followed up in 
important matters. Resumption of the old practice of referring to 
the titles of the minister, which had been discontinued by previous 
Residents to express their disapproval, pleased the king and his 
minister, and they now showed greater attention to the wishes of 
the Residency. On important matters the Resident was not willing 
to allow any vacillation on the part of the Nawab. The Nawab was 
now made to dismiss Mooslaheeooddowlah, the Durbar Vakil, even 
against his wishes, as he was obnoxious to the Resident.^^ 
Resident gave firm support to the minister whose position became 
strengthened. In consequence, the collection of revenue increased. 
To remove most of the oppressions of the contract system, an experi¬ 
ment was made with three districts, where Aumile system was intro¬ 
duced and the Ryots were allowed to pay their revenues directly to 
the state treasury. The Oudh Frontier Police was showing better 
and successful results.The Nawab promised to effect reductions 
and reorganise the army. But he could not be relied upon 
for after the disbandment of Captain Hearsey’s mutinous 
regiment with the help of British troops, he desired to raise a new 
regiment of Nujeebs. The Resident could stop him from 
carrying out his intention only by threatening that if he persisted 
in his course the British Government would be compelled to inter¬ 
vene to reduce the Oudh array to the numbers allowed by the 
treaty.Lord Hardinge, in his desire for moderation, required the 
Resident to force no sudden and drastic changes in the army. Only 
gradual reduction of troops was to be insisted upon.‘^^ 

But soon Davidson had the discomfiture to realize that the 
fickle Nawab could not be relied upon. The power of Amecnood- 
dowlah was again undermined by secret influences and any changes 
made for the better proved to be only temporary. On getting false in¬ 
formation from a favourite Hurkara, the Nawab issued orders with¬ 
out consulting the minister, for the destruction of a temple where the 
Jowharies were supposed to have buried a boy. The Nawab’s officers 
destroyed three more temples and one Aga Furzund Alee, the servant 
of Mccr Meendic, a personal favourite of the king, destroyed 
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several temples near his master’s house. (Later it was found that 
the news given to the king had been incorrect as the Jowharies 
would not kill any insect much less a boy). The Jowharies collected 
800 or 900 Hindus for making an attack on Lucknow, but on urgent 
remonstrances to the Nawab that the British could not help fnterfere- 
ing when so such injury was being done to the property of a section 
of his subjects-, he agreed for an investigation into the affair and 
punishment of offenders, which led to the subsiding of the tumult.*® 
The Governor General regretted that the Resident had not exercised 
interference earlier in this matter as the interests of the people 
had been involved.*’ Several other acts of lawlessness also occurred 
during this time. An unsuccessful attempt was made by a horse¬ 
man to enter the palace with evil intentions towards the Nawab. On 
12th April, 1847, the minister was attacked on the streets of 
Lucknow and wounded in broad day light by four assassins. The life 
of the minister could only be saved by a guarantee from the Resident 
to spare the lives of the assassins, and payment of Rs. 50.000/- 
by the relatives of the minister to them.*® Naturally, the mal¬ 
administration of the state could not diminish as long as the Nawab 
continued to be under the complete influence of men of low birth 
and education. The Governor General approved of Resident’s 
action in informing the Nawab that if he persisted in such conduct 
of affairs, the British Government would be forced to have recourse 
to article 7 of the treaty of 1837. The Nawab expressed his regret 
for the destruction of Hindu temples and promised to make reforms 
in his administration.*® 

But the promises of the Nawab were of no avail. He conti¬ 
nued to act against the wishes of the Resident. Furzund Alie was 
appointed Naib Daroga of Lucknow, though the Resident objected 
as he had been concerned in the destruction of the Hindu temples. 
The Resident remonstrated that the property of Jowharies taken 
during the destruction of their temples had not been restored, and 
a guard had been unjustly placed on the house and the property of 
Murli Dhar.*"® The venal court of ‘‘Bittol Izm” had not been 
abolished in spite of repeated remonstrances. The British officer 
further objected that the Nawab had given the command of a corps 
to an eunuch, who finding that the men were unwilling to pay him 
large sums for retaining their positions, had the corps disbanded 
and enlisted new men who had to pay handsome presents for their 
enlistment.'"’^ The Nawab’s replies to the Resident over these subjects 
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were evasive,^- therefore he represented to the Governor General 
that a direct representation be made by his Lordship to the Nawab. 
JBut Lord Hardinge only suggested certain improvements in the Oudh 
frontier Police and pointed out that if they could achieve tranquil*- 
Jity on the frontiers the immediate objects of the British would be 
fulfilled, unless “on stronger grounds and for higher objects- the 
Government of India should take a more extended view and deter¬ 
mine to provide a remedy for the neglect of very serious obligations 
^n the part of the kings of Oudh towards their own subjects, the 
<:ontinued inattention to which may expose the Government of 
India to the reproach of imperfectly fulfilling its duties to the people 
of a state which is dependant on its protection.”®* The Nawab was 
informed about the concern of the Governor General at the mis* 
government of his country and was asked to fulfil his obligation 
under the treaty by following the advice of the Resident and suppor¬ 
ting his own minister.®"* 

The Nawab of Oudh complained that the misgovernment resul¬ 
ted because of the minister Ameenooddowlah and claimed a right to 
dismiss him. In support of his right he gave the instance of Col. 
J. Low’s letter of 9th June, 1842, in which the Resident had conveyed 
his opinion that the head of the kingdom had a right to dismiss the 
minister. The Resident now contented that the letter of Low was 
written at a time when he was supposed to have a bias for the then 
minister and so he had told His Majesty that he could dismiss any 
officer he liked; but this fact could not affect the Resident’s power un- 
derthe treaties of 1801 and 1837 to refuse to acknowledge any minis¬ 
ter appointed against his advice. As a precedence he pointed out that 
in 1802, Saadat Ali Khan had taken the consent of Lord Wellesley 
before appointing Ahmed Ali Khan as minister; and again, during 
Nusseeroodeen Hyder’s reign, the British not only prevented the 
Nawab from appointing Rama Dayal as minister but also had him 
imprisoned and removed from Lucknow for they were afraid of his 
evil councils.®® The king, again pointed out the instances of Shuru- 
foodowlah, Moonawaroodowlah and Ameenoodowlah, whom he 
had dismissed or appointed without consulting the Residents.®® The 
British Government finding that no good could come out by forcibly 
maintaining the minister, warned the king that if he dismissed a 
minister supported by the Resident, the whole responsibility of its 
consequences will lie with His Majesty, who will be required to 
fulfil his obligations to his subjects. The Governor General ordered 
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the Resident that as the king continued to withhold his confidence 
from the minister, he might be allowed to dismiss him and appoint 
a successor against whom there may be no objection, but at the 
same time he was to “reassert the right of the Resident by treaty 
not only to give advice but to have his advice followed up by His 
Majesty.” There was to be “no misapprehension on this point. 
The Nawab was not reluctant to take up the responsibility over 
himself. Ameenoodowlah was removed from office and Allee Nukkee 
Khan was appointed minister in his place.®® 

Allee Nukkee Khan showed a willingness to follow the advice 
of the Resident and evinced a disposition to carry out reforms.®” But 
as usual he could not escape the fate of his predecessors. The un¬ 
desirable favourites of the king were still the power behind the 
throne. In spite of the Resident’s remonstrances, eunuchs, singers and 
dancers continued to hold important official positions.®® The king 
tried to conciliate the Resident by following his advice on certain 
matters. He dismissed Furzund Alee, removed guards from the 
property of Murli Dhar and issued a proclamation against taking of 
bribes.®^ But in fact no improvement in the administration of the 
country was made. The British officers gave their opinion that the 
condition of Oudh was rapidly deteriorating under the new king, 
Wajid Ali Shah. Amjud Ali Shah had given greater attention to the 
affairs of the state and his support to the ministers had given some 
regularity to the administration, but “confusion became worse 
confounded,” when the weak and frivolous king Wajid Ali Shah 
allowed undeshable persons to have complete ascendency in the 
affairs of the state.®- 

Repeated warnings through letters and remonstrances by Resi¬ 
dents having failed to have any effect, Lord Hardinge, on 22nd 
November, 1847, personally met the Nawab in order to explain to 
him the whole situation, and to warn him against the consequences 
of continued mal-administration. Lord Hardinge explained to the 
Nawab in his memo, which he presented to him at this conference,®® 
that by the treaties of ISO! and 1837 the British Government had 
pledged itself to protect the rigrts of the people as miich as to 
safeguard the interests of the ruler. 2 he treaties had further provided 
that the Nawab would consult and act according to the advice of the 
Resident. Therefore, “if the Governor General permits the conti¬ 
nuance of any flagrant system of misgovernment, which by 
treaty, lie is empowered to correct, he becomes the participator 
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in abuses which it is his duty to repress and in this case no 
ruler of Oudh can expect the Governor General to incur a 
responsibility so repugnant to the principles of the British people.”®^ 
The Governor General told the Nawab that after the strong remons¬ 
trances of Lord William Bentinck on the misgovernment of Oudh, 
the Court of Directors had empowered the Governor General to 
take any measures required by the exigencies of the situation. Lord 
Hardinge said that ‘advice and remonstrance’ had failed in the past 
but he hoped that His Majesty would act in such a manner as not 
to compel him ‘to exchange friendly advice for imperative and 
absolute interference.’®'’ The Governor General complained that 
his letter of remonstrance about the misgovernment in Oudh had 
remained unattended and the first act of the then king had been to 
dismiss a minister and appoint another against the advice of the 
Resident. The minister was to be supported by the British Govern¬ 
ment as lOng as he attempted to carry on measures of reform. Lord 
Hardinge pointed out the various evils that prevailed in Oudh and 
expressed a desire that the orders for their reform should appear as 
emanating from His Majesty’s will, to avoid his dignity and honour 
being compromised. The British Government desired to ‘perform 
its obligations to the people without setting the sovereign’s authority 
aside or changing the native institutions of the state.’®® The Gover¬ 
nor General did not expect that ‘such inveterate system of mis¬ 
government could be eradicated suddenly, but ‘the resolution and 
the preliminary measures’ to effect these reforms were to be taken 
immediately. Lord Hardinge required that the Nawab should intro¬ 
duce within two years a just and fixed revenue settlement for five 
years. Measures of reform were also to be introduced in the 
military, police, and judicial system of the state; and the Nawab was 
required to pay regard to the remonstrances of the Resident against 
the appointment of songsters and eunuchs to offices of responsibility. 
Lord Hardinge explicitly warned the king that if the necessary 
reforms were not introduced the British Government would be com¬ 
pelled to assume the administration of the state.®’ This was the 
strongest warning ever given by any Governor General to the ruler 
of Oudh for improving the administration of their country. The king 
was so much overpowered with feelings that he could hardly speak 
anything and expressed his desire to follow the advice of the 
Governor General.®* 

The reply of the king of Oudh to the memorandum of the 
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Governor General was considered unsatisfactory as it contained only 
profuse expressions of submission to the British Government without 
any definite promise of introducing reforms. The king was again 
informed that the British Government would not sleep over after 
the warning had been given to him. The Resident would submit 
periodical reports of the state of his dominions and His Majesty 
must realize the responsibility he would incur, if he failed to intro¬ 
duce the necessary reforms in his administration during the interval 
allowed to him for the purpose.*'^ 

Boundary Dispute 

Lord Hardinge was called upon to decide a boundary dispute 
of long standing between Kherigarh and Kanchanapur parganas of 
Oudh and Shahjehanpur district of the East India Company. The 
tracts in dispute were called Tanturgunj, Ghaghur and Kubeergunj. 
The land in question was 20 miles long and 3 to 6 miles broad. 
Kherigarh and Kunchanapur had been given to Oudh in 1816 in 
return for a loan of one crore rupees. The river Sarda was then 
adjudged to be the boundary between the two states. A rapid 
change in the course of the river had thrown a large amount of 
land on the side of Oudh and the claims made by the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment for the possession of these lands brought about this boundary 
dispute’®. Commissioners were appointed by both the Governments, 
in 1834, 1838 and 1841, but differences of opinion among them 
made it impossible for any settlement to be reached. The Oudh 
Commissioners claimed that by the treaty of 1812 it was settled 
that the principle of ‘Dhardhoora’ (deep stream) was to govern 
the boundary of the two states, and as the tracts in question were on 
the Oudh side of the river they belonged to that state’b The 
British Commissioners on the other hand pointed out that the prece¬ 
dence as shown in the cases of Chandnee Chowk dispute in 1829, 
and that of between Mouza Tercolia in British territory and Sumree 
Mahadeo in Oudh, went to show that such cases were not to be 
decided on the principle of Dhardhoora. In both these cases the 
tracts in dispute were given over to Oudh on the ground of posses¬ 
sion, though by Dhardhoora principle they ought to have been given 
to the British. The British Commissioners claimed that the posses¬ 
sions of the East India Company rightfully extended upto the 
old bed of the Sarda. They also pointed out that both the Govern¬ 
ments possessed undisputed lands on both sides of the river Sarda 
which showed that it could not be the boundary between the two 
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states’’^ The Oudh Commissioners held the view that Chandnee 
Chowk was an island and a land acquired by change in the arm of the 
river, so the deep stream principle could not have been applied to 
it. They also pointed out the case of the boundary between pargana 
Sheorajpur in Cawnpore and Fatehpur Chaurasy in Oudh, where 
certain villages repeatedly changed hands between the two Govern¬ 
ments as the channel of the river shifted'^. The former Lt. 
Governor Robertson, had ordered that Dhardhoora principle 
be observed everywhere, but Conolley, the Commissioner, when 
he went to the spot for the execution of those orders, found that the 
application of the said principle would lead to the surrender of 
Cngla Pundra and Chandeea as well to the Oudh Government, 
though they were not even claimed by the latter. He again 
referred the matter to Thomson, who had now become the Lt, 
Governor.’* Thomson went over the case again and after 
examining the arguments of the Commissioners of both sides came 
to the conclusion that the old bed of the Sarda was the proper 
boundary between the two states. The Lt. Governor held the 
opinion that the treaty of 1812’^ was applicable only to gradual 
changes in the course of the river or to islands formed by the diffe¬ 
rent streams. The contingency which had occurred was of a 
different nature “being that of a sudden breaking forth of a new 
channel and the sudden and entire desertion, by the river of its 
former bed”’** The Lt. Governor suggested that as British Zemindars 
were already in possession of the tracts in dispute all that was requi¬ 
red was to negative the claims of the Oudh king.” The Governor 
General agreed with the Lt. Governor in his interpretation of 
the treaty of 1812, and he ordered that Tauturgunj, Ghaghur and 
Kubeergunj be retained in British possession. The Governor 
General observed that the spirit of the treaty of 1812 was to main¬ 
tain the possession of the parties as they were in 1812 and the deci¬ 
sion taken by him was in accord with the admitted law of nations 
and with the Government of India’s regulation No. IX of 1825’* 
with regard to changes in the course of rivers.’® There was during 
this time also a question of land boundary dispute relating to the 
villages of Loharee Cuonda, Bhowra and Putwara. On the ground 
of possession they were handed over to Oudh.*® The king of Oudh 
had no option but humbly to accede to the wishes of the British 
with as good a grace as possible.*^ 
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Certain minor affairs relating to Oudh 

In his dealings with Oudh in other minor affairs, Lord Hard- 
inge showed great regard for the feelings and dignity of the king. 
The Court of Directors had refused to approve of the aetjon of the 
Government of India guaranteeing to certain persons and their 
descendants the interest of a loan given by the king of Oudh during 
the Afghan war. On Hardinge’s representation that British honour 
was invloved in the transaction, the Directors allowed the terms as 
desired by the king.*^- The profit of exchange from the money 
deposited by the Nawab of Oudh in December, 1846, towards the 
5 p. c. loan of the East India Company, was given to the Nawab 
himself and not awarded to the Company’s treasurer as had been 
suggested by the Resident.®^ Again, when the Lt. Governor of 
North West Province desired that the Nawab of Oudh should pay 
for a donation to Capt. Orr of the Oudh Frontier Police for his 
meritorious services in apprehending criminals in a murder case, 
caused by the inefficiency of the Oudh Police, Lord Hardinge order¬ 
ed that the sum be paid from the Company’s treasury; though the 
king of Oudh due to his subservience was willing to oblige the 
British.®^ The Nawab allowed the British sepoys to pay their revenue 
directly to the treasury and thus removed a fruitful source for their 
real and pretended complaints. The Governor General approved of 
Assistant Resident, Mr. Bird’s proposal to approach the Nawab for 
the institution of a special Court for the cases of sepoys to expedite 
decisions.®^ On Nawab's request provision was made to have 
the road from Lucknow to Cawnpore, which was of strategic and 
commercial importance, metalled under the supervision of a British 
Engineer.®® It is also of interest to note that it was Lord Hardinge, 
who in December, 1847, appointed Dr. A, Sprenger as an Extra 
Assistant Resident for cataloguing the valuable Persian and Arabic 
books which were lying uncared for in the Nawab’s library.®'^ 
Estimate of Lord Hardinge's policy 

Lord Hardinge’s dealings with Oudh are characterised by a 
keen desire to follow the spirit of the existing treaties. While he 
wanted to maintain the honour and dignity of the Indian ruler, he 
also tried to make him realise of his duties towards the people, for 
whose protection the British Government was pledged. Several times 
serious warnings had been given by Governor Generals to the Nawabs 
of Oudh for improving the administration of their country, but 
such remonstrances were often foiled by certain gains to the British 
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Government in form of increased subsidy or territorial gains. These 
gains coupled with the use of Oudh as a dumping ground for Com¬ 
pany’s troops, as an obliging creditor to relieve the Company in times 
of financial distress, and as a fruitful source for the employment 
of European officers, must have aroused in the Nawabs of Oudh a 
strong suspicion and distrust about the sincerity of the Company’s 
professions.®® The voice preached sermons for the improvement 
of the condition of the people, but the hand was grabbing; and 
gradually undermined the resources of the state which made reforms 
difficult. The rulers of Oudh might have felt that no decisive act of 
interference will be taken in lavtuir of the people as long as they 
were willing and able to fulfil the demands of the Company on them. 
Hence, they only fulfilled the financial and other requirements of the 
Company and turned a deaf ear towards their complaints about the 
misgovernment of the country. Serious warnings had not been follo¬ 
wed by any anxious desire to give eifecl to them, therefore, they 
continued in their old habits of not paying any attention to the 
affairs of the state. The misgovernment of the state was largely due 
to the policy of the East India Company towards Oudh, and the 
rulers of that kingdom appeared to be helpless actors in the drama, 
which was gradually tending towards the absorption of the state by 
the East India Company. Lord Hardir^ge, we find, tried to remedy 
the numerous evils created by the policies of his predecessors. His 
repeated warnings to the king of Oudh sincerely evinced his desire 
to maintain the dignity and lights of the ruler and to induce him to 
introduce measures of reform to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. He did not try in any way to derive advantages for the British 
from of the helpless condition of the rulers of Oudh. Owing to past 
habits and policies and evil consequences of the subsidiary system, no 
improvement could be made and His Lordship was obliged to give a 
severe warning to the king in November, 1847. But the spirit of this 
•warning was completely in accord with the treaties of 1801 and 1837 
and showed no desire to acquire any profits for the Company. Lord 
Hardinge intended that if in his weakness the king continued to 
misgovern the country, the British were to assume the administration 
for some time to introduce reforms, but the native institutions were 
to be maintained to facilitate its transfer to the king after the 
improvements had been made. Formerly, warnings to the king were 
not accompanied by any concrete proposals for measures of reform, 
shut Lord Hardinge specifically suggested the reforms that were 
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necessary and he mentioned that a beginning was to be made with a 
good revenue settlement.®® The creation of the Oudh Frontier Police 
by His Lordship was successful to some extent in tranquillising the 
British frontier districts without unnecessarily burdening^the finan¬ 
ces of Oudh.®® 

Lord Hardinge’s Oudh policy showed a determination to mend 
the affairs of that state without ending it. He showed great mod¬ 
eration and patience with the Nawab of Oudh, and repeatedly put 
down suggestions of successive Residents for stronger measures. Lord 
Hardingc failed to pereceive that at best the success of his mearures 
could only lead to some palliation in the miserable condition of 
Oudh. It was useless to expect any improvement from the miserable, 
licentious, and incompetent rulers of Oudh, who had little incentive 
for better conduct as long as their position was assured by British 
piotection. There was little chance for the best men coming up 
at the helm of aflairs as long as the people had not the freedom to 
rebel against oppression. As regards other remedies like detailed 
interference in internal aiTairs or an outright annexation, he cor d- 
dered that the lime had not yet come j'or the former and the latter 
alternative would have been opposed to treaties. Lord Hardinge 
did not believe that the niisgovernment in Oudh had gone so far 
as to require immediate authoritative interference by the British. 
It is curious that he had always in his mind the enforcement of 
article 7 of the treaty of 1837 incase misgovernment in Oudh 
reached to such an extent as to oblige the sovereign power to exer¬ 
cise its right of protecting the people. This treaty had been dis¬ 
approved by the Court, and in their political despatch number 5 of 
1845, they had reminded Lord Hardinge of their disapproval, and 
expressed their desire that no action should be taken under that 
treaty. Lord Hardinge failed to effect improvements in Oudh 
administration because of the current of abuses generated by past 
policies were too grave to be stemmed by his efforts. It was not 
because of any fault of Lord Hardingc that Oudh was annexed by 
his successor, as his Lordship had tried his best to bring about a. 
different consummation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONS WITH HYDERABAD 


Previous relations with Hyderabad 

The problems which Lord Hardinge had to face in his rela¬ 
tions with the state of Hyderabad were not very different than those 
of Oudh. The Nizam had accepted the subsidiary alliance as early 
as 1798/ and since then he had proved a subservient and faithful 
ally of the British. But the state administration showed neither 
vigour nor efficiency. As seems to have been usual with subsidiary 
states, we find in Hyderabad as well, weak and incompetent rulers, 
who allowed powerful landlords, bankers and officials to oppress 
the poor classes. ' There was a general mismanagement in most of 
the departments, and disturbances in various parts of the country 
were common. The state of affairs in Hyderabad brought about 
increasing interference by the British in its internal affairs. As 
early as 1804, the British Resident, feeling that he could not always 
rely on the fickle Nizam, forced him to accept Meer Allum as his 
minister.2 The Nizam hated Meer Allum because of his dependence 
on the British, and favoured schemes against him, but the active 
support of the British enabled the minister to maintain his position.^ 
After Meer Allum’s death, the Resident’s pressure alone brought 
about the appointment ofMooneerool Moolk as Dewan and of 
Chandoo Lai as Peshkar.'* Brigg’s rightly points out, ‘The real, 
though not avowed, object of the British Resident throughout these 
negotiations was to effect an arrangement which, while it gave to 
Nizam the appearance of having exercised his prerogative of appoin¬ 
ting his minister who should be indebted to the Resident alone, for 
his elevation to power, and feel that his maintenance in office depen¬ 
ded solely in his subserviency to his wishes.”® With British support 
Chandoo Lai exercised full powers of a minister while he was only 
a Peshkar, and later formally succeeded Moonerool Moolk,** The 
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British reduced the Nizam almost to a cypher in matters of control 
over state administration, and when once he dared to call upon the 
Dewan to furnish certain accounts, Mr. Russel, the British Resident, 
considered it “as an act of undue interference on the^part of the 
Nizam, who seems, in consequence, to have lost no time, by with¬ 
drawing his demand, to recover the false step he had made.”^ In 
1838, the Court of Directors had even desired that the difficulties 
of the Nizam might induce him to sign a formal agreement to refrain 
from interference in the work of his minister, which would have 
enabled the British to introduce improvements through men of their 
own choice. Fortunately for the Nizam, the Court changed its 
opinion and he was spared the humiliation of signing any such 
degrading agreement.® The rulers of Hyderabad chafed at their 
inability to control their own minister, felt irritated at the latter’s 
complete dependence on the British, and were always willing to 
thwart them.® Dreams of independence from the British appeared 
pleasant to them, and in their helplessness they lost all interest in 
affairs of the state. The British, while maintaining ministers of their 
own choice, did little in the way of any detailed interference to im¬ 
prove the administration. Thus, while the rulers of the state had 
lost power and interest, the British had no desire to enforce the 
necessary measures of reforms as long as their financial demands were 
fulfilled. In consequence, the state of Hyderabad went on deterior¬ 
ating from bad to worse. The Superintendence by British officers 
over the revenue and police administration, introduced by Metcalfe, 
though giving some successful results, was withdrawn by Bentinck, 
who desired to respect the ruler’s independence^® British pressure 
induced Chandoo Lai to appoint Ameens to check oppression and 
abuses by local officers, but the Ameens themselves became instru¬ 
ments of oppression.’’ Repeated British warnings failed to effect 
any improvement, for their own policy had made the Nizam helpless 
and incompetent. It is really surprising that the British should have 
blamed the Nizam for misgovernment, when they themselves exer¬ 
cised complete control over his ministers. As a result of misgovern- 
mciU, the finances of Hyderabad geatly deteriorated, and the 
prospects of Contingent payments and other claims of the British 
increasingly falling into arrears, seriously perturbed them. Unscru¬ 
pulous British creditors like William Palmer and Company’- had 
taken full advantage of the Nizam’s subservience to extract exorbitant 
sums from him. During the year 1843-44 Chandoo Lai had already 
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fore-stalled the revenues of the state and was engaged in desperate 
expedients like fines, fees and confiscations to meet the demands of 
creditors.^® Due to financial difiitulties of the state Chandoo Lai 
resigned in 1843.^^ Lord Ellenborough felt that the financial diffi¬ 
culties of the Nizam had become so serious that the British will 
have to come to his rescue to prevent mutiny by troops long in arears 
of pay, and to satisfy the demands of the creditors of the state. He 
was willing to advance a loan of one million rupees to the Nizam on 
condition that he would give the British the administration of his 
country.^® Lord Ellenborough was happy at the prospect that things 
were so moving as to lead to the acquisition of the ‘Dewanny’ of 
Nizam’s territories by the British.^® Thus we find, that when Lord 
Hardinge arrived in India, there was every possibility of the British 
assuming the administration of Hyderabad. 

Condition of Hyderabad 

The Nizam at this time was weak, vacillating and incapable 
of efficient administration.^^ He was strongly suspicious of British 
influence in the affairs of the state, and was surrounded by corrupt 
and evil designing persons, who constantly instilled in him a desire 
to act independently of British advice. Embezzlement, mismanage¬ 
ment and oppression had caused a steady decline of the revenues. 
Resources of the state were also frittered away in giving a large 
number of Jagirs. Extravagance, false accounts, and manipulation 
of offices had swelled the expenditure to dangerous proportions. 
The army and many other employees of the state were in arrears of 
pay for long periods, which in some cases extended even to more 
than a year. Debts of the Nizam to the East India Company and 
other creditors were fast accumulating and the exhaustion of the 
public treasury threatened a financial crisis.^® 

The central Government of Hyderabad was extremely weak and 
disorganised. Corruption, intrigue and bribery were not held in 
shame because of their general prevalence. Local officers paid no 
heed to the orders of the Government and the Taluqdars were often in 
open defiance with the help of a large number of their foreign mercen¬ 
aries.^® The absentee Taluqdars, Zamindars, and local officers of the 
Government practised every sort of oppression and extortion on 
the ryot. Robberies and murders were of common occurrence and 
they were often perpetrated through the connivance, if not actual in¬ 
stigation, of Taluqdars and Zamindars.Forcible possession of 
others* property and local feuds kept the country in a constant state of 
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turmoil and disorder.The police system was inefficient to the core, 
which made life and property unsafe. Even the dawks of the East 
India Company and supplies to the detachments of the Contingents 
were sometimes plundered.Patels and other local officer* collected 
men and plundered the very villages they were supposed to protect. 
There were no courts of justice or Adawlats where the oppressed and 
the sulTcring could have their wrongs redressed.Armed parties 
from Hyderabad sometimes raided the British frontier districts, 
which were kept in a state of excitement because of the confusion and 
disturbances prevelant within the Nizam’s territory.The army of 
the state, leaving apart the Contigent force, was an expensive, disor¬ 
ganised rabble, composed largely of foreign mercenaries, who while 
oppressing the people were often in a state of rebellion against the 
state.Unsystematic and vexatious duties, as well as the disturbed 
state of the country, hindered trade and commerce.^® 

The expulsion of the foreign mercenaries 

It was to such a state that Lord Hardinge applied his remedies 
in fulfilment of the obligations of the paramount power to the people 
of the state. A vigorous attempt was made for the removal of foreign 
mercenaries who were a scourge to the people. Disorder and con¬ 
fusion had created a demand for the employment of Arabs, Rohillas, 
Sikhs and other mercenaries, who were used by a number of indivi¬ 
duals for their own safety, or for engaging in private feuds and 
defying the power of the state, or for plunder. These military classes 
also carried on the business of money-lending. Several districts had 
been farmed out to some of the powerful Jemadars of these mercen¬ 
aries for the payment of troops engaged by them for the state. These 
disorderly people greatly embarrassed the finances of the state. 
The Resident at Hyderabad had been since 1839 representing to the 
Government of India and to the Nizam that a total expulsion of 
these mercenaries was absolutely necessary for peace and order in 
the country. The Nizam was too weak and careless to act upto the 
advice of the Resident, and the Government of India while fully 
recognising the importance of the measure, forebore to press it on 
the Nizam for it was unwilling either to use any force for the purpose 
or to forward money to the Nizam for satisfaction of the claims of 
these mercenaries. A large number of mercenaries who had been 
occasionally and unsystematically expelled for one reason or the 
other returned again to the Nizam’s territory.^® 

At this time the Resident, Major General Fraser, became more 
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energetic in his efforts to secure the expulsion of these people.^® An 
Arab soldier of Gulburgh wounded a groom of His Highness’s 
cavalry and the offender not being traced, all the Arab soldiers of 
the Gulburgh garrison were expelled.®® The murder of a Residency 
chaprassy on the 25th. June, 1845, and the shelter given to the 
criminals by the Ghyrmehdee tribe, led to the demand by the British 
that the criminals be surrendered or the whole of the tribe be 
expelled. Procrastination, evasions and excuses on the part of the 
Nizam and leaders of the tribe were of no avail, and the Resident 
insisted on justice being done as it involved ‘British power and 
prestige’. The surrender and punishment of two of the criminals, 
and suitable provision for the family of the murdered man met the 
objects of the British Governmeit.®^ 

The remonstrances and exhortations of the Resident bore fruit 
when in June, 1846, the Nizam requested the aid of the Contingent 
force for the expulsion of the Rohillas, who were supposed to number 
8000. The Resident took up the matter with great enthusiasm, 
stipulating that all the claims of the Rohillas on the Sirkar and 
private individuals would be first settled, and the removal would 
be carried out under the supervision of British officers.®^ This was 
the only measure in which the Nizam showed any vigour and 
initiative.®® The Governor General, though doubting the success of 
the measure, gave his assent, because it was necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order, and the Nizam, who spent 40 lacs rupees per 
year on the Contingent force alone was entitled to its support in his 
effort to carry out reduction in his huge army of about 60,000 men. 
As the claims of the Rohillas were to be previously settled, there was 
no danger of the Contingent force being used for any unjust cause. 
But the Governor General instructed the Resident not to extend these 
measures so as to embrace all the mercenaries, for the Government of 
India was not prepared to send any troops to Deccan if any commo¬ 
tion resulted thereby, and the financial resources of the Nizam were 
not sufficient to enable him to satisfy the claims of all of them. 
The Resident’s plan to expel all the Rohillas without exception was 
modified by the order of the Governor General to expel only ‘Aliens 
and foreigners’, who had not by long residence, intermarriage, or 
following peaceful occupations, become entitled to the considera¬ 
tion of the Government.®'* But these ‘humane intentions’ were not to 
prevent the expulsion of any one of those whose presence could be a 
source of trouble, even if they were engaged in peaceful occupations'®® 
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Orders were issued by the Nizam’s Government to local officers 
to settle up all the claims of the Rohillas in their jurisdiction and 
hand them over to the nearest officer commanding the Contingent 
stations.®® The officers commanding were ordered to take charge 
of the Rohillas only after they had assured themselves that all their 
claims on the Government and other private individuals had been 
satisfactorily settled. The British officers were to use force only if 
the Rohillas refused to obey orders after the settlement of their 
claims. Every consideration was to be shown to the Rohillas. who 
were being expelled on no specific charges of crimes but on a general 
charge of misconduct. Where security was given by the Jemadars for 
the orderly conduct of their men, the arms of Rohillas were not to be 
taken, otherwise they were to be conducted as prisoners. Subsistence 
money was to be given to those who were destitute of all means of 
living.®’ Precautions were taken to check desertions and disturban¬ 
ces by the Rohillas on their march under the supervision of British 
officers through the Nizam’s and other territories towards the north 
west, which was considered to be their home land.®® But in actual 
execution of these measures the Resident had to face considerable 
difficulties. Threats of using force had to be given out, and in the 
case of Kandhar, the Contingent troops had actually to march 
against the fort and open fire before the Rohillas surrendered them¬ 
selves.®® The local officers showed little disposition to obey the orders 
of the central Government as the Rohillas were of great help in 
collecting their demands from the people. They sometimes concealed 
the Rohillas with a view to employ them later, or continued to keep 
them in defiance of orders, or tried to discharge them without sett¬ 
ling their claims. Stricter and more forcible orders were issued by 
the Nizam’s Government against these derelictions of duty but 
often with little effect. The Resident repeatedly protested against 
disobedience of orders by the officials but satisfactory execution of 
them could not be obtained.'*® Being despaired at the weakness of 
the Hyderabad Government, the Resident ceased to protest against 
the behaviour of local authorities and ordered the officers comman¬ 
ding divisions of the Contingent to find out the number of Rohillas 
in their vicinity and demand their surrender from local officers after 
their accounts were settled.^* Much difficulty was also felt in settling 
the accounts of the Rohillas as the accounts were kept in a confused 
manner and the local officers were unwilling to pay up properly the 
claims of the Rohillas. The Resident, who himself examined the 
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accounts of the Rohilla Jemadar, Hussunooddeen Khan at Hyderabad, 
felt much embarrassed, and it was after prolonged correspondence 
that he could settle up with the Nizam’s Government the principles 
on which they were to be settled. Rohillas had claims over the 
Sirkar and many other individuals, but at the same time Arabs and 
others had claims over the Rohillas, therefore, the settlement of the 
claims of all the Rohillas required the settlement of claims of an 
indefinite number of persons. By June, 1847, we find that the claims 
of Rohillas on the Sirkar were settled, but on that of a large number 
of other individuals remained undecided. A large number of 
Rohillas, who were ordered to be sent out, deserted on the line of 
march and committed atrocities in the way. Many of them took 
up service in other Indian states that lay in their route and very few 
can be said to have reached their actual destination.^® Fresh orders 
were issued for their expulsion when Sirajool Moolk became Dewan. 
It was ordered that the claims of Rohillas for pay should be consi¬ 
dered only upto the date of the proclamation prohibiting their 
employment, and if they did not bring forward their claims before 
a British officer by a certain date their arears of pay were also to be 
forfeited.^^ All these measures resulted only in the expulsion of 
about 10,000 Rohillas, besides those who may have left the Nizam’s 
country voluntarily at the promulgation of these orders. There was 
no security against their return, and little improvement resulted 
after so much of trouble and embarrassment.*® Such general measures 
of expulsion were bound to cause injustices in many instances. The 
Court of Directors rightly pointed out that the Resident had 
attached undue importance to the expulsion of Rohillas who were 
*‘the consequnce and not the cause” of the prvailing disorders in 
Nizam’s country.*® 

M. G. Fraser had previously pointed out that the expulsion 
of Rohillas alone could do little good unless other mercenaries like 
Arabs and Sikhs were also expelled. In January, 1847, the British 
Government agreed to the Dewan’s wish for the gradual removal of 
Arabs.*’ The Nizam himself ordered the removal of the Sikhs 
after the settlement of their claims.*® But all these efforts proved of 
little effect. Therefore, when in December, 1847, the Resident desired 
permission to take measures for the removal of all the mercenaries, 
the British Government ordered him to abstain from interference 
in such affairs as the first experiments had achieved insignificant 
results. In the opinion of the Governor General in Council, the 
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evils caused by these mercenaries could be checked only by the 
establishment of proper courts of justice and an efficient system of 
administration, which would remove all demands for the employment 
of such people.^® 

Question of minister's appointment 

The deplorable state of Nizam’s country was bound to continue 
to attract the attention of the Government of India. We have 
already seen the successive efforts made by the British to maintain 
ministers of their own choice, and inspite of their failure to effect 
any improvements in the administration of the state by that means,®® 
the above policy was not abandoned during Lord Hardinge’s tenure 
of office in India. During this time as well it was considered that 
all the ills in Hyderabad were caused by the ignorance and imbecility 
of the Nizam, who trusted his own weak and inefficient adminis¬ 
tration and did not appoint an able Dewan since 1843.®^ In his 
letter of 11th. April, 1845, Lord Hardinge pointed out to the Nizam 
the bad finances and other evils of administration and warned him 
that the British troops would not help to repress opposition caused by 
oppression and misgovernment.® The repeated warnings by British 
officers elicited professions and promises of reforms from the Nizam 
but they led to no improvements.®® The principal executive officer. 
Raja Ram Bux, was very inefficient. The Resident pointed out 
that affairs in Hyderabad were so mismanaged that unless vigorous 
measures of reforms were undertaken, the continued interference of 
the British in its affairs would rebound to their discredit.®'^ Three 
year’s experiment of administration by the Nizam had made matters 
worse. Accorning to the Resident the state of finances, the weakness 
of the Government, and the disturbances caused in British frontier 
districts, left only two alternatives for the British Government. 
They could either compel the Nizam to appoint a capable minister 
or themselves assume a more direct management of the state.®® The 
Resident pointed out that the resignation of Chandoo Lai was accep¬ 
ted by the British on the express condition that the Nizam would 
appoint another able minister; and moreover, the rights of the para¬ 
mount power to regulate the affairs of India as a whole for the sake 
of good Government, entitled them to insist on the appointment of a 
Dewan of their choice.®® Fraser in this connection clearly indicated 
the extent of authority which the paramount power could exercise in 
Indian states. That authority according to him implied “that we 
have a right and intend to exercise it, to regulate the affairs of India 
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generally, and to ensure the existence of good order in every part of 
the country, and by every means suited to this object which may 
not, by too minute an interference in the interior details of the 
Government absolutely and obviously annul the sovereignty and 
independence of the few native states which yet possess the right of 
claiming this forbearance from us.”^’ The various excuses put for¬ 
ward by the Nizam against the appointment of a Dewan were consi¬ 
dered untenable by the Resident. All the evils prevalent in the 
state were attributed to the want of an efficient and honest Dewan 
for a long time.®® Whether it was the question of Rohillas, or of 
the murder of the Residency chaparassy, or of depredations by 
robbers, or of rebel Zemindars and disobedient local authorities, or 
of the Nizam’s debts; on every conceivable occasion, the Resident 
continued to urge the Nizam that the appointment of an able, active 
and faithful Dewan was the first step for any reform in the adminis¬ 
tration of his country.®® The Resident, having failed to persuade 
the Nizam to appoint a minister, advocated vigorous interference, as 
‘temporising expedients’ could effect little good, and even proposed 
that the treaty of 1800 be changed to secure improvements in the 
condition of the people.®® The Governor General ordered the Resi¬ 
dent to impress upon the Nizam that inspite of his desire not to 
increase the embarrassments of that prince, he could no longer allow 
the troops to be in arrears for great lengths of time, and arrange¬ 
ments must also be made for the gradual liquidation of the heavy 
debts on that state, otherwise the British would regretfully be com¬ 
pelled to take some severe action. Lord Hardinge felt that the 
experiment of allowing the Nizam to follow the dictates of his own 
indolent nature without the intervention of British advice had been 
made and had increased misgovernment. The British could no 
longer allow the continuance of such a state of affairs but before 
taking any extreme step like the modification of the treaty with the 
Nizam, the Governor General felt that in justice to that prince, he 
must be given a solemn warning about the ill consequences that 
might befall him because of his conduct, and the way he could 
escape from them.®^ In September, 1846, the Governor General 
wrote to the Nizam expressing his concern about the state of his 
Government, which was detrimental to the happiness and prosperity 
of his state and produced evil effects in the surrounding British 
territories. Lord Hardinge emphatically warned the Nizam that 
ruinous consequences would follow if he did not improve his affairs 
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and urged him not to postpone the appointment of a Dewan for 
without a minister possessed of full authority and support of the 
Resident no Government could be carried on efficiently.®^ As a 
result of this warning the Nizam at the express nomination of the 
Resident, who had objected to his desire to appoint Shumsooloo- 
mrah, appointed Sirajool Moolk as the Dewan on 4th November, 
1846, with unfettered powers to improve the administration of the 
state.®® The Resident considered him to be the fittest man in 
Hyderabad to hold the charge of a Dew’an.®^ The Court of Directors 
while agreeing that the Resident was right in nominating the fittest 
man, when any reluctance on his part would have led to the appoint¬ 
ment of any inefficient person, pointed out that it would have been 
better if the appointment had proceeded from the free will of the 
Nizam.®® The Nizam’s Khureeta had prominently noticed the fact 
that the nomination had been made by the Resident,®® therefore, 
the Governor General considering that the difficulties of the minister 
would increase if he was regarded as forced by the Resident, and 
that in case of any failure, it would be attributed to the British; so 
worded his reply to the Nizam as to make it clear to him that the 
appointment of the Dewan had proceeded from him (i. e. the 
Nizam) alone.®’ The Resident confidently expected that the new 
Dewan would be able to effect great improvements and thus save 
the country from ruin. The Government of India required the 
Resident to give full support to the Dewan for the change in 
administration had been carried out at their instance, but while 
exercising ‘watchful superintendence’, over the conduct of the new 
minister, it was expendient that he should ‘refrain from actively and 
ostensibly interfering in the affairs of the Government’.®® 
Administration by the Dewan 

The British Government which had brought about the change 
gave every help to the Dewan. Reform of the vicious system of 
administratian was bound to raise great opposition against the 
Dewan unless it was clearly known that he had the full support of 
the British Government. A large number of reforms were introduced 
by Sirajool Moolk within a few months of assumption of office 
by him. Substantial reductions were made in the army. Accounts 
of Revenue were systematised to check embezzlement. Reforms were 
introduced into the police system, and efficient Taluqdars were 
appointed and they were required to reside in their districts. Those 
who practised any oppression or cruelty were promptly punished. 
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Courts of justice were established, salaries instead of assigment were 
given to the servants of the state, better management was made for 
the payment of the Contingent and the debts of the state, and 
the vicious system of Nazarana was abolished- Improved measures 
were taken for the removal of foreign mercenaries, and the Arabs 
were required to free all men whom they had illegally 
confined. For the betterment of commerce, Rahdaree duties 
were abolished and vexatious imposts were removed, and it was 
provided that all duties would be collected at one place.Instead 
of taking money from Sahoocars and giving them assignments on 
districts, which caused a great loss to the Government, the Dewan 
established a regular treasury at Hyderabad for the collection of 
revenue and disbursement of expenditure. For the current expenses 
of the state he negotiated a loan of 50 lacs of rupees on favourable 
terms, and its repayment was to be made from the treasury at 
Hyderabad. A mint was established at Hyderabad to coin Hailee 
Siccas.’® British officers were appointed to make a survey of the 
country, superintend construction of roads and resting places, and 
to protect Government mails.Good officers, who were to act 
under the supervision and responsibility of the Dewan, were given 
charge of the several departments of the state. In short, the Dewan, 
helped by the Resident, soon infused a spirit of reform and improve¬ 
ment in the whole administration. 

But everything could not be smooth sailing for the Dewan, 
whose measures alienated too many interests. The Nizam 
<egged on by his evil councillors, disliked the measures of the minis¬ 
ter as regards reducing the army, abolishing Nazarana and the 
system of deducting five annas per rupee in the payments made by 
the state, appointing judges and new Taluqdars, and establishing 
a treasury at Hyderabad. He nagatived these measures of the Dewan 
by entertaining a number of discharged soldiers and ordering the 
continuance of Nazarana, five annas deduction, and the old system 
of payments through Sahoocars. The Resident advocated the 
necessity of checking the Nizam from his ruinous course by a direct 
and severe warning from the British Government,’^ “to the effect 
that His Highness is not at present exhibiting a just sense of the 
real and most important interest of his country and that the adop¬ 
tion of suitable measures, with a view to correction of existing abuses 
iand establishment of a well regulated system of Government, must 
mo longer be delayed, if His Highness would avoid the risk of 
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seeing his authority and independence crumble away under his 
feet, and his country reduced to a state of bankruptcy that must 
for ever be irretrievable by any means that may be in his personal 
power to apply.” In the opinion of the Resident a les§ decisive 
course could not prevent the deterioration of affairs which might 
lead to the extinction of independence of the state.The Governor 
General, while apprehensive of the fact that matters might so deter¬ 
iorate as to lead to greater interference for the protection of the 
people, ordered that as no material change had occurred in the state- 
of Hyderabad, the practice of advising the Nizam and his minister 
without assuming any authoritative tone was to be continued by the 
Resident. The Governor General said that misgovernment and 
tyranny had not yet gone to that extent as to render immediate in¬ 
terference a necessity. It was only when ‘'the oppression of the 
people should by increasing acts of tyranny become so intolerable as 
to expose the British Government to just reproach of not fulfilling 
its obligations to the subjects of His Highness which they have a 
right to expect from a paramount power,” the relations of the Nizam 
with the British Government would undergo a change.’^ The result 
of this policy of drift was that many of the reforms of the Dewan 
proved short lived and the era of changes came to an early end. 

The Court of Directors, however, disagreed with Lord Hardinge 
about this vccillating attitude towards the Nizam, which they be¬ 
lieved would lead to the ruin of the prince himself. The British 
were to avail of the opportunity offered by the existence of a capable- 
minister at Hyderabad, for their support to his measures, already 
sanctioned by the Nizam, was all that was required to effect improve- 
ments in the state. The Court directed that the Resident should 
be ordered to support the minister and to urge the Nizam to do 
the same, and to enable the Resident “to employ a conciliating 
tone with effect , it was necessary that “he should be empowered 
to assume eventually one of strong admonition.”’^ 

Charges against Zemindars 

The Nizam accused certain zemindars of rebellious conduct 
and requested the help of the Resident to suppress them. The 
Resident was suspicious that in the general disorder and confusion 
of his state, the Nizam had brought out the charges against these 
people only to secure their removal and acquire large nuzaranas by 
appointing fresh people to their charges.’® He, therefore, required 
that before he could give the help of the Contingent, specific charges 
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against the accused zemindars be forwarded to him, which he would 
personally examine by requiring the zemindars to present their 
defence before him.’^ Excepting in the case of Raja of Kandhar,. 
no force was required to be used to coerce the zemindars to obey 
the summons of the Resident.’® The Nizam’s request that he be 
allowed to assume the zemindaries of Woonapurtee on the ground 
of non-payment of rent, while his conduct was being examined, was 
peremptorily refused by the Resident, who considered that such an 
action would be unjust and exhibit bad faith. It would have only 
proved that false charges were brought against the zemindars to 
secure their presence in Hyderabad in-order to get a favourable 
opportunity for sequestrating their zemindaries, therefore, the 
Nizam was required not to take any action against the zemindars 
penalising them unless they were found guilty by the Resident.’® 
On inquiry it was found that no specific charges could be proved 
against the zemindars. Plunder, murder and disorder did occur 
in their districts but they were found in all parts of Hyderabad, 
and the accused zemindars could not be said to have been personally 
implicated in them. Several of them had been accused by the 
Taluqdars only to escape scrutiny of their own conduct. All of 
them were retained in their zemindaries and assured of good treat¬ 
ment by the Nizam.®° 

Payment of the Contingent force and other debts 

The financial embarrassment of the Nizam prevented him from 
paying the Contingent force for several months, and the British had 
often been obliged to advance large sums when the force was in 
arears for long periods at a time. In-order to prevent discontent 
and disturbances among the troops on acconnt of their being in 
arears for a long time. Lord Hardinge ordered on 11th. April, 1845, 
that the troops of the Contingent force were not to be in arrears of 
pay for more than four months, and in case the Nizam was unable 
to forward the required sums, the money was to be paid from the 
Company’s treasury at Hyderabad.®^ The Governor General did not 
wish to embarrass the Nizam in his financial plight by requiring an 
immediate payment of the money advanced to him, but he at the 
same time informed the Nizam that he could not for long allow 
larger accumulation of debts without demanding security for it in 
the form of assignment of revenues of certain districts under the 
permission given by the Court of Directors in 1843. The Governor 
General wanted that the Nizam should be treated leniently in this. 
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tnalter and be given fair time for the repayment of the money 
advanced to him, but at the same time he required--“H. H. should 
be made quite aware that when such a time has passed and the 
repayment is not effected, the prescribed terms will be strictly 
enforced by the Governor General in Company.®^” 

The Nizam could only make partial payments occasionally, 
so the pay of the contingent had to be regularly given from the 
Company’s treasury. He was already in heavy debts to the Company 
because of his inability to meet its other demands, and the sums 
thus advanced for the payment of the contingent troops, increased 
his liabilities to very high figures. The Nizam tried to repay some 
part of the heavy debts but his financial position had so much 
deteriorated that the debts of the Company went on increasing.® 
By the end of the year 1845, the total debt of the Nizam had 
increased to more than 18 lacs rupees, and the Resident desired to 
demand a territorial security from him, but Lord Hardinge resolved 
to wait a little longer before taking the final step in this connec¬ 
tion The Court of Directors reaffirmed the course prescribed by 
them in 1843 and ordered that if the sum advanced for the payment 
of the contingent was not repaid the British would require the 
Nizam to handover to them the management of a district sufficient 
to repay the debt with interest within five years.®‘^ During the 
remaining period of Lord Hardinge’s stay the debts of the Nizam 
went on quickly mounting,®® though the Governor General, to 
relieve the burden on the Nizam, made some reductions in the 
expenditure of the contingent force.®’ 

Suttee and Bheels 

The Government of India had uptil now not considered it 
proper to press upon the Nizam the abolition of Suttee in his 
dominion. At this time when a Suttee was performed, and another 
widow saved from the funeral pyre by successful exertions of a 
British officer, the Resident requested the Nizam to prohibit such 
an inhuman custom. By a proclamation on 23rd October, 1846, 
the Nizam prohibited Suttee in his territories.®® A stricter procla¬ 
mation was issued when the Dewan was appointed, and this 
abominable rite became ‘finally and fully prohibited.’®® Steps were 
also taken at this time to further improve the condition of the Bheels 
by giving them greater facilities for settling as peaceful agriculturists 
and providing better arrangements for their education. Rs. 2,000/- 
were to be distributed as Taqavi among them, and Rs. 100/- half- 
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yearly were granted to be awarded to pupils in Bheel school, who- 
exhibited most proficiency.®® 

Shorapore Affairs 

Lord Hardinge was called upon to decide several questions 
regarding the state of Shorapore, which was nominally considered 
to be a tributary of the Nizam. The British directly interfered in its 
affairs, often without taking the consent of the Nizam. The Nizam 
had no control over Shorapore affairs, only certain payments by 
the latter state to him were guaranteed by the British Government. 
The Resident at Hyderabad supervised the affairs of Shorapore as 
well. Shorapore was at this time being administered by Dewan Pid 
Naik as its Raja was a minor. A British officer had been appointed 
since 1842 to supervise its affairs but it had led to little improve¬ 
ment. The Dewan’s “incapacity and obstinacy” and grasping 
character had produced various kinds of oppression, confusion and 
injustice. Remonstrances of the British officer had elicited promises 
of reforms from the Dewan, but they were honoured more in the 
breach than in observance. Pid Naik, who was the uncle of the minor 
Raja, was said to have tried to take away the Raja’s life in order to 
insure his own succession. The Dewan was under the influence of’ 
some evil advisers and carried on several intrigues against the British 
and even attempted to murder the British officer.®^ Lord Hardinge, 
finding no other alternative for improvement of affairs, ordered on 
18th July, 1845, the assumption of the administration of this state, 
by the special officer. Captain Taylor. The British officer introduced 
a large number of reforms in the administartion. A better settle¬ 
ment of revenue was made, oppressions, exactions and embezzle¬ 
ments were checked, and better justice was provided to the 
people.®^ Efforts were made to curb the powers of the unruly class 
of Bedurs, who had always given much trouble to the state.®* The 
Rani, who exercised an evil influence on the young Raja by her 
misconduct, was ordered to be removed to her own home in a 
Company’s Distt. and an allowance given to her.®® The Shora¬ 
pore Rajas had frequently taken large sums of money from 
Sahoocars in return for assignments on districts. A huge amount 
of debt owed by the state to Gossayns, Gunput-Gheer, Mahadeo- 
Geer and Lutchmungeer, demanded immediate solution. Taylor 
felt many diflSculties in adjusting these claims because of 
the false and incorrect accounts kept by these people and the 
conflicting claims of interest made by them. The debt was settled 
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at Rs. 1,89,725/5/6, and as the Shorapore treasury could not meet 
this demand, it was ordered that the portion which could not be 
paid by Shorapore be advanced from the Company’s treasury, t e 
sum thus advanced to be realizedlater from that state.®® The claims 
of the Nizam’s Government for arrears of tribute and Nazarana 
were another source of embarrassment for Shorapore. The British 
'Government had sanctioned in 1802 a tribute of Rs. 1,45,000/-, and 
in 1823 Appa Dessaye’s Chauth from Shorapore was allotted to 
Nizam. The ignorance of British officers had made them often 
enforce excessive demands of the Nizam from this state. The Nizam, 
while taking large sums under various pretexts, had compelled 
Raja Kishnappa Naik in 1828 to agree to pay a tribute of Rupees 
15 lacs for his recognition. These large demands ruined the finances of 
the state and the British officers, failing to enforce their payment, in 
1842 made a settlement by which Nizam’s claims against Shorapore 
were fixed at Rupees 2 lacs per year. The Shorapore state was requir¬ 
ed to cede lands worth Rs. 1,60,000/- to Nizam and agree to pay him 
Rs. 40,000/- annually. The Nizam, after this settlement, repeatedly 
put forward claims for Rs. 5 lacs as arrears of tribute, but the British 
Cover, ment maintained that the settlement of 1842 cancelled all 
past claims and that the Nizam had already extorted such large 
amounts from Shorapore that giving up of these arrears would be 
only a small compensation for them.®' Lord Hardinge desired that 
if the Nizam insisted on the realization of the arrears of tribute, he 
was to be required to pay back to Shorapore state 2.5 lacs, which 
was the excess sum exacted by him as Appa Dessaye’s Chauth, and 
thus Shorapore would be required to pay only 1.5 lacs to him.®** 
Ultimately, the Nizam was prevailed upon to remit these arrears 
of tribute.®® 

An estimate of Hardinge’s relations with the Nizam 

As in the case of Oudh, Lord Hardinge in his relations with 
the Nizam as well, seems to have been moved by a desire to main¬ 
tain the rights and dignity of the ruler and to abstain from any 
interference in the internal affairs of the state unless the extreme 
necessity of the case required it. We have already seen that for a 
long time the British had made it a policy to force a man of their 
own choice as minister on the Nizam, but Lord Hardinge in his 
desire for moderation took no decisive step till September, 1845, to 
compel the Nizam to appoint an able minister, though the Nizam 
iiad constantly ignored British advice in this respect since the 
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resignation of Chandoo Lai in 1843, and the root cause of all 
misgovernment in Hyderabad was considered to be the absence of a 
capable minister. When at last, tired of milder means, the Governor 
General did warn the Nizam in September, 1846, about the evil effects 
of his not appointing a minister, the Nizam appointed a man of 
Resident’s choice as Dewan, but the Governor General tried his best 
to make it appear that the appointment had been made by the free 
will of the ruler. After the appointment of the Dewan the Governor 
General was careful not to uphold the authority of the minister to 
an extent which might infringe the rights of the Nizam, therefore, 
when the Resident in his keen desire to help the minister, in 
all measures of reform, marched British troops into Hyderabad to 
suppress a mutiny among the ‘Linewallas’, without the expressed 
consent of the Nizam, who resented the action. Lord Hardinge 
strongly censored his conduct.The Governor General pointed 
out the undesirableness of upholding an ‘obnoxious minister’, who 
seemed to own his position solely to the British, against the rights 
and privileges of the Nizam, to which he was entitled under the 
existing treaties.The Court of Directors, however, approved of 
the action of the Resident for they held that it was necessary for 
him to support the Dewan in carrying out military reductions 
advised by the British, specially when the Dewan had been invested 
with full powers by the Nizam, and the troops concerned had been 
treated with consideration and justice.^”- But the policy of Lord 
Hardinge was, “whatever may be the Nizam’s personal character 
and however small may be his competence for regulating the affairs 
of his kingdom his authority must be respected, until! the civil 
administration became so disorganised or his finances so embarras¬ 
sed, as to call imperatively for the interference by the British 
Government.This policy enabled the Nizam to thwart most 
of the reforms intended or introduced by the Dewan, who was 
powerless against the influence of the evil councillors of the ruler. 
So great was Lord Hardinge’s desire to respect the position of the 
Nizam that he did not even grant the Resident’s wish to give a 
forceful warning to the Nizam about the ruinous course he was 
pursuing in thwarting the measures of reform of his own minister. 
Indeed, such indulgence on the part of the paramount power could 
not be permitted by the Court of Directors, who disagreed with the 
Governor General, and ordered that for the sake of Nizam’s well 
being, the Resident be empowered to adopt a strong attitude if 
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milder means failed.Lord Hardinge desired to help the Nizam 
to extricate himself from his financial embarrassments and so he 
made reductions in the expenses of the Contingent and did not press- 
the Nizam for territorial security against the debts owed t)y him to* 
the British Government.^”" In the efforts for the expulsion of the- 
foreign mercenaries to secure the peace of the country, the Governor 
General gave help only at the express request of the Nizam.^”® With 
the exception of urging the Nizam to appoint an efficient Dewan, 
and informing him that the British help will not be given in case of 
any opposition caused by oppression, the Governor General took no 
initiative for any measures to improve the condition of the people, 
for he considered that greater interference would be opposed to the 
existing treaties. Lord Hardinge was of the opinion that only extreme 
mismanagement and oppression could bring into play the obligations 
of the paramount power to protect the interests of the people and 
in that case the relations of the British with the Nizam would 
undergo a change.^”’ 

In short, we can say that if some of the predecessors of Lord 
Hardinge erred in interfering too much to uphold British interests, 
he interfered too little to promote the good of the people. Lord Har¬ 
dinge cannot be much blamed for it, as none of his predecessors had 
taken any steps to improve the condition of the people. But it was 
unfortunate that Lord Hardinge did not avail of the favourable 
opportunity presented by the appointment of an efficient minister, 
as only a little pressure would have been required to prevent the 
Nizam from thwarting the good measures of his own minister. 
This omission contributed to some extent to the graver conse¬ 
quences that followed during Lord Dalhousie's administration. To 
the credit of Lord Hardinge, it may be said that, unlike several of 
his predecessors he did not attempt to derive any advantage out 
of the weakness and confusion in the Hyderabad state. Instead of 
desiring either to get the ‘Dewanny’ of Hyderabad or to assume its 
administration,^”® Lord Hardinge sincerely wished to help the 
Nizam to improve the affairs of his state without curtailing any 
of his rights and privileges under the treaty. 
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CHAPTER V 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER INDIAN STATES 


The spirit which prevailed in the relations of the East India 
Company with Oudh or Nizam is also to be found in its dealings 
with other Indian States. The policy of increasing British influence 
over the internal administration of Indian States was further 
strengthened during Lord Hardinge’s administration. Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Indore, Jaipur, Mysore and Jeitpore were either already 
under direct control of British officers or came to be so during this 
time. A brief survey of internal administration of these states will 
show that great strides were made towards good Government. In 
other states which were being ruled by their chiefs, we find that the 
policies of the paramount power on certain points of detail were 
being clarified, and the British influence was successfully exerted 
to effect several improvements in their internal administration. 

Administration of States Under Direct Supervision of British Officers 

Gwalior 

There was great harmony between the British officer in charge 
of Scindia’s affairs and Sirdars of the Regency, who did nothing 
without the sanction of the former, and adopted all suggestions 
made by the British. During Lord Hardinge’s administration many 
reforms were introduced in Gwalior. The farming of districts had 
been a great curse to the people, so to check extortions rent rolls 
were demanded from contractors, and at the expiration of their 
contracts new settlements were made and revenue collected through 
the officers of the state. Revenue and agriculture prospered under 
this change. Well paid Soobahs were appointed to supervise the 
work of Aumils. Revenue and expenditure were well balanced. 
Troops were regularly paid and their efficiency was increased. 
Robberies and disturbances were checked with a heavy hand. The 
‘plundering barons* were crushed and the chiefs of the state were 
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made to understand that their rights will be respected only as long 
as they did their duty towards the people and the state. Farming 
of customs was reduced. Some transit duties were abolished and 
many others reduced, thus giving great encouragement to trade and 
industry. Instead of the British ofl&cer, the President of the Council 
began to receive petitions from the people, and he attended to 
them in a satisfactory manner. An eflBcient Court of justice was 
established at Gwalior. A local college at Lushkur and a dispensary 
at Gwalior was opened.^ Captain Shakespeare, the British officer 
in charge of Scindia’s affairs, had great confidence in the President 
of the Regency for “he (i.e. President) has intellect sufficient to 
see that in the relative position of the British Government and the 
state of Gwalior, the former cannot tolerate miserableness and 
oppression in the latter.”* As long as he’govemed well, the British 
were not to interfere. The British did not guarantee any revenue 
contracts or settlements made by the Durbar. Their policy was to 
leave the Durbar free to make its own settlement and to arrange for 
the enforcement of its payment. The British only desired to see 
the fulfilment of engagements between the Durbar and the landed 
aristocracy—to secure the latter their rights, and force them to 
perform their duties to the former. The Council was given the 
greatest amount of freedom in internal administration as for as it 
was consistent with good Government.* When the Sirdars paid a 
ceremonial visit to the Governor General at Agra, he expressed his 
high approbation at their good work.* 

Several plots were made during this time to subvert the 
authority of the Sirdars of the Regency and to alter the arrangements 
made by the British for the administration of Gwalior. The 
Sirdars and the British officers took strong action against such 
conspirators. It was found that the ambitious Rani Tara Bai 
was also involved in some of them.® A strong remonstrance and 
a threat from the British Government that she would be removed 
from Gwalior if she persisted in her undesirable course, brought 
her to realities and she agreed to be guided by the Sirdars.® In 
order to put an end to all opposition against the Regency, it was 
declared that the Sirdars comprising it could only be removed by 
the British.’ 

The cost of the contingent being in excess of the revenue of 
the districts ceded under the treaty of 1844, the Durbar agreed to 
make good the deficiency every year and in case payments could 
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not be made, certain additional districts were to be ceded to the 
British control.® The reductions required in the cavalry by the treaty 
of 1844, which the Sirdars were unwilling to carry out, were ordered 
to be made.® Certain villages ceded to the British by the treaty 
of Surji Arjun Gaon, which had not been given as yet, were ordered 
to be handed over to the control of the Bombay Government.^® 
Lord Hardinge fulfilled the British pledge given to Rao Raja of 
Boondee by making an agreement under which the Gwalior Durbar 
surrendered 2/3rd of Keshoree Pattun to Boondee. The Boondee 
Raja agreed to pay to Gwalior Rs. 80 thousand annually, to respect 
the Jagirs and pensions already granted by Gwalior, and to recognise 
the sovereignty of the Gwalior Maharaja.The districts, which 
were sequestrated for the payment of the contingent and placed 
under British oflBcers, were restored to tranquillity from a state of 
extreme disorder. Revenue settlement was made in them for five 
years and various exactions and taxes were abolished. Import and 
export duties were reorganised on the model of the British districts. 
A proper judicial system was organised under the British officers. 
Better police arrangements gave security of life and property, and a 
large number of inhabitants who had fled away from their districts 
now returned to them.^^ 

Bhopal 

The failing health of the Nawab at this time obliged him to 
request the Political Agent to take active interest in the administra¬ 
tion. The Political Agent was directed by tlie Resident that 
while preventing all “improper disbursement or alienation,” and 
grounds of irritation among conflicting parties in the state, he 
was to interfere as little as possible in the administration, only 
giving his “advice and direction” to ministers.*® The death of 
Jehangir Mohammad Khan, the Nawab of Bhopal, on 9th December, 
1844, necessitated an arrangement for the succession of the princi¬ 
pality.** The Governor General, guided by the wishes of the chiefs 
of Bhopal, the precedent established on a former occasion,*® and 
agreeably to the treaty of 1818*®, recognised the little princess, 
Shahjehan Begum (or more’properly her future husband), to be the 
ruler of Bhopal. To conciliate the family of the former titular 
monarch,*’ Fouzdar Mohammad Khan*® was appointed Regent. 
The Regent was to administer the state with the advice of the 
Political Agent during the minority of the princess. Secunder Begum, 
the mother of the princess, became her guardian, and it was ordered 
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that Ussud Ali Khan, the minister, could not be removed without 
the consent of the Political Agent.^® The cause of the talented 
Secunder Begum was very popular, therefore, on the representation 
of the Political Agent and the Resident, the Governor General 
instructed that she was to have a voice in the affairs of the state, 
“so long as by her co-operation public affairs can be advantageously 
conducted.”2® The Court of Directors, however, expressed their 
apprehension about the inconveniences that might result from this 
mixed and divided authority, and gave their opinion that they 
would have preferred undivided Regency of the able princess 
Secunder Begum. 

Plots made by Ameer Muhammad Khan, the uncle and father- 
in-law of Secunder Begum, to set up either himself or Dustgeer 
Muhammad Khan, the illegitimate son of the late Nawab, as a ruler, 
were crushed. Ameer Muhammad Khan again collected a large 
number of Rohillas (most of them from those expelled from 
Hyderabad) to intimidate the Regent to give him a Jagir and to his 
followers handsome donations. The British Government, sensible 
of its obligations to protect the interests of the minor ruler, whom 
it had recognised, regarded Ameer Muhammad Khan not only a 
rebel against the Bhopal state but also an enemy of the paramount 
power. Ameer Muhammad Khan having refused to surrender, 
the contingent and the Regent’s forces marched against him. The 
Khan surrendered at the last moment but his followers having 
refused to do so were severely crushed in a fight. It was decided 
to give exemplary punishments to those who tried to subvert the 
arrangements made by the British. Ameer Muhammad Khan was 
imprisoned in the fort of Assergurh.^^ It was later found that 
Ussud Ali Khan, who had been removed from the ministry after 
sometime, had also been implicated in several plots, therefore, he 
was also expelled from the Bhopal state. 

It was intended by the British that if the chiefs of Bhopal 
desired, Shahjehan Begum on her coming of age may be married 
to the son of Fouzdar Mohammed Khan, and thus the claims of 
the family of the titular monarch Ghous Muhammad and that of 
Nuzzer Mohammad, in whose family the British Government had 
guaranteed the succession in 1818, would have been united into 
one. But the disappointment felt by Secunder Begum at her not 
being entrusted with the powers of a Regent, estranged her from 
Fouzdar Mohammad.®* The Regent’s neglect of due honours and 
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prominence to Shahajehan Begum and conduct of atfairs as if he 
himself was the real ruler, further brought about the wrath of 
Secunder Begum. An attempt was made by some influential persons 
to discard the authority of the Regent and to recognise onl5^ that of 
Secunder Begum (without her cognisance), but it was foiled by the 
timely intervention of the Political Agent.Fouzdar Mohammad 
Khan did not show that ability for business for which he had given 
promise. In spite of his excellent intentions and a desire to do what 
was proper, he lacked in firmness and energy, and was guided too 
much by the people around him.^® Fouzdar Mohammad Khan 
in order to reconcile Secunder Begum to the marriage of the princess 
with his son, was quite willing to resign the Regency, The Political 
Agent arranged frequent meetings between the Regent, Secunder 
Begum and himself, to discuss state affairs. At these meetings 
Secunder Begum showed a good knowledge of business, and intimate 
acquaintance with the conditions and finances of the state, and a 
deep insight into the character of the leading people. In order to give 
the Begum an effective voice in the Administration, the Resident 
ordered that a dia»-y of all proceedings should be sent to her and 
she, after her remarks, was to forward it to the Political Agent for 
proper orders.^^ Through advice and efforts of Secunder Begum 
many improvements were made in the administration. The farming 
of land revenue was ordered to be gradually abolished, some 
customs duties were removed, and great reductions were made in 
the military and other expenditure of the state, which restored an 
equilibrium in the finances. But the incompetence of the Regent 
was manifestly great and his estrangement with the Begum put 
many obstacles in the way of good government. The British 
officers were of the opinion that Secunder Begum alone could place 
the affairs of the state on a sound footing.*® The Begum showed 
such extra-ordinary ability and vigour in affairs of the state that 
the Governor General ordered that if Fouzdar Mohammad Khan 
willingly resigned, she was to be made the Regent.** After 
acting for nine months as Regent, Fouzdar Mohammad Khan found 
himself to be unequal to the task and eagerly tendered his resigna¬ 
tion, and the able princess Secunder Begum was made the Regent 
of Bhopal,®* 

Secunder Begum possessed unrivalled brilliance, keen intellect, 
and deep insight into the affairs of the state. Few states in India 
have been blessed with a talented ruler like her. She needed little 
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guidance from the Political, Agent to bring out the affairs of 
the state from the deep degradation and disorder to a level of 
an eflScient and sound system. A new spirit and vigour was 
infused in the state administration. The Begum showed a desire 
to introduce in the state the beneficent measures prevailing in the 
territories of the East India Company. She further improved 
the land revenue system. She established customs houses on 
the frontiers and abolished all those in the interior. Vexatious 
duties were abolished and a system of uniform duties was ordered 
to be gradually introduced. The complicated and confused accounts 
of the state were unravelled and put into order by the Begum. 
The system of payments by drafts was stopped and all financial 
transactions of the state were carried on through its treasury. 
Duties and liabilities of Jageerdars were well defined. The arrears 
of pay were paid to the troops and arrangements were made to 
liquidate the state debts. Uniformity and system was introduced 
in military affairs, and the police administration was improved. 
In short, an all round improvement was made in the administration 
of the state by the new Regent of Bhopal.®^ 

Jaipur 

The good work intended to be accomplished through the 
Jaipur Council of Regency (established in 1839), acting under the 
guidance of a British officer, was largely thwarted by the ascendency 
of the Nathawat brothers, Sheo Singh and Luchman Singh. The 
Council had been originally formed of five members but one of them 
had died and the place had been left vacant. The intention of 
forming the Council to check the influence of Nathawats was 
completely frustrated. Luchman Singh had the charge of the army 
and he terrorised others into submission. The chiefs of Bharatpur, 
Ulwar and other neighbouring states, complained of improper 
conduct by the Council of Regency. The power of the Nathawats 
was so great that the other two members of the council and high 
officials of the state meekly followed their wishes. The Nathawats 
interfered in the work of all concerned, and to vindicate the British 
superintendence and general control over the affairs of the state, 
it was necessary that the Council be reorganised. The Agent 
Governor General, in May 1846, removed Luchman Singh from 
the Council and got two new members elected by the remaining 
members. The new Council immediately ordered enquiries into 
the illegal territorial grants and other embezzlements made during 
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the predominance of the Nathawats.®^ 

The new Council had to face disturbances in the Seekur 
territory created by the brothers of the Rao Raja. They had been 
ordered by the Council to relinquish territories worth Rs.*60,000/- 
usurped by them with the help of the Nathawats, and to be satisfied 
with a grant of Rs. 5,000/-, which was the usual provision for 
illegitimate sons. The brothers of the Rao Raja desired to introduce 
into Seekur the principle of dividing the territories equally among 
all sons, which prevailed in Shekhawattee. The insurrection was 
suppressed by the British troops and that of the Rao Raja.®® Many 
beneficial reforms, that had been formerly opposed by the Nathawats, 
were now introduced. Retrenchments were made in the state 
expenditure. The Sirdars resolved to give up their stipends 
amounting to Rs. 70,000/- per year till all debts of the state were 
liquidated. The mother of the minor Raja gave up villages worth 
Rs. 35,000/- and villages woJth Rs. 70,000/- belonging to the Ranis 
were resumed. As a result of these measures the state was relieved 
of its debts, and for the first time placed in a position to apply its 
resources for promotion of measures tending to improve the 
condition of the people and administration of the state. The 
reconstituted.Regency showed every desire to follow the advice 
of the British Political Agent and to make improvements in the 
administration of the country.®^ 

Indore 

On the death of Kundee Rao Holkar in 1844, no one had 
hereditary claims to the throne and none had any valid claims ta 
adopt. In consideration of the feelings and desires of the people 
and the chiefs, the British Government decided to continue the 
existence of the state. In looking about for a successor to the 
throne the Governor General in Council debarred the claims of 
Martand Rao, who was preferred by Maee Sahiba,®® and had 
already once occupied the throne from which he had been expelled; 
as his re-installation would have appeared to have been a succession 
by right and not by the nomination of the British Government. 
As Maee Sahiba’s next preference was for the younger son of Bhow 
Holkar, the Resident was required to make inquiries about him 
and consult Maee Sahiba. To suppress the intrigues of Martand 
Rao’s supporters and to prevent the fall in revenues by the Guddce 
remaining vacant for a long time, the Resident on 27th June, 1844, 
without waiting for fina l orders of the Government, Installed the 
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ybunger son of Bhow Holkar on the Guddee, as Tookaji Holkar. 
The Resident explained to the Durbar that the Governor General 
desired to continue the line of Holkar, therefore, he had acceded 
to the wishes of Maee Sahiba.®* Lord Hardinge strongly censored 
the conduct of the Resident, whose action showed as if the 
succession had been from those eligible for it and not through the 
sole wish of the British Government in nominating a person to 
the Guddee, who had no pretensions to it in his own right. “The 
distinction intended to be made in legal succession and succession 
by choice of the British Government was lost”, because the 
Resident had followed the usual ceremonies during the installation 
of the new Raja.^’ The Governor General in Council wrote to the 
Resident, “The opportunity of making an important line of policy 
had been lost to the Government by your proceedings on this 
occasion for in the face of what you as the representative of the 
British Government and in its name have done as above mentioned, 
it would be, the Governor General in Council considers, inconsistent 
to offer to the young chief a Sunnud of appointment, and to demand 
from him a Nuzzur—the mark of sub-ordination and dependence”.^® 
However, the Governor General in his Khureeta to the new Maha¬ 
raja, clearly mentioned that no one had any right to succeed to 
the Guddee, but the British Government desiring to promote the 
interests of the chiefs and people of the state, and ‘to preserve the 
honour and prosperity of the principality’, agreeably to the wishes 
of the remaining members of the family of Hurree Row Holkar, 
had ordered the Resident “to nominate your Highness to the 
occupation of the vacant Guddee”. The succession was confined 
to lineal heirs, to the exclusion of the adopted ones. It was 
stipulated that during minority the administration was to be carried 
on under the superintendence of the Resident. The Resident was 
to make suitable provision for the education of His Highness.*® 
The Maharaja’s Khurreeta in reply affirmed that his succession 
was by the sole wish of the British Government, and that he 
regarded the Khurreeta of the Governor General as the “Sunnud” 
for the stability of his “Reeasut”.*® 

The administration of the state was greatly improved under 
the guidance of the Resident. Finances were improved which 
created a surplus in the state. Murders and outrages appreciably 
decreased. An Adawlut was established in the city to which an 
ojQlcer of experience and judgement was appointed as Nazim. A. 
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school opened in the town made fair progress, and a dispensary 
was established on recommendation of the Resident.**^ 

Mysore 

Since the assumption of the administration of Mysore by the 
British Government many improvements had been effected in that 
state but the question of Raja’s debts had presented baffling 
problems to the British officers. The arrears of pay due to the army 
and other establishments had already been paid from the state 
revenues but there were still a large number of claims on the Raja. 
At this time it was felt that as the British had assumed the control 
of the revenues of the state and had prevented creditors in following 
the usual course of “Dhurna” on the Raja, it was their duty to 
see justice done to every claimant.Previous efforts at adjustment 
of these debts had been half-hearted and unsystematic, resulting 
in many injustices. The Resident, Major Stokes, had refused to 
interfere with the decisions of ‘the Punchayet’, formed by the Raja 
out of his dependants. The Resident, unmindful of the orders of 
the Government to keep the adjustment of debts to himself, gave 
the Punchayet (which could be at best regarded only as agents of 
the Raja to compromise his liabilities), the dignity of an umpire, 
whose decisions were regarded as final awards. The Punchayet 
practised various devices to compel the creditors to accept smaller 
sums than what was justly due to them. The Resident refused to 
make any payment unless the Punchayet had recognised a claim, 
and such recogni tion was given only when the creditors accepted 
lesser suras giving acquittances for the whole amount. In vain did 
the creditors appeal—to the Resident against these unjust proceed¬ 
ings for a policy of “authoritative non-interference’’ in the relations 
of the Raja with his creditors was followed by Major Stokes.'*’ 

To make a final settlement of this vexed question, Lord 
Hardinge on I9th October, 1844, appointed I. P. Grant, Commis¬ 
sioner for adjustment of the debts of the] Raja of Mysore.^* 
At first Grant had been authorised to deal with ‘unadjusted 
and uncompounded’ claims alone,*’ but the Government of India, 
convinced of the unjust proceedings of the Punchayet, soon 
extended the scope of his enquirjcs to such adjusted cases as well 
in which there could be a sufficient ground for complaint.** Raja s 
remonstrances against opening of adjusted claims were rejected 
as unjust.*’ As there had been no distinction between the public 
and private debts of the Raja, there was great difficulty in deciding 
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about the resources—the state revenues or the private purse of the 
R,aja—from which a particular debt was to be repaid. There had 
been greatest possible variations in the orders of the Government 
of India, which at one time ordered all debts to be charged to the 
public revenues and at another desired all of them to be liquidated 
from the personal income of the Raja. In 1837, the Court of 
Directors ordered that only those debts incurred for the purchase 
of jewels, household expenditure and other items for the use of 
the Raja and his family, which were mentioned in the “Sahoocaree 
Puttee” were to be charged to the personal income of the Raja. 
But as this list also contained many items which could 
not be justly charged from the Raja’s income, Grant was 
ordered to express his opinion as to the source from which the 
debts were to be liquidated.^® By the 5th of July, 1847, Grant 
successfully completed the work entrusted to him. He thoroughly 
examined the claims of each creditor and tried to do justice to 
every one concerned. The total amount paid through Grant’s 
Commission was Rs. 22,56,000/-/-, of this sum Rs. 19,34,770/71- 
were ordered to be payable in cases not compounded by Raja’s 
committee and the remainder Rs. 3,21,229/9/- were of those where 
the composition made by the Raja’s committee were revised. 
Grant’s enquiries gave a relief of Rs. 13,45,252/15/- to the personal 
income of the Raja by directing that this amount was payable from 
the state revenues. 

On the incorrect information provided by Major Stokes that 
all the debts of the Raja had been paid off, His Highness had been 
permitted to invest in Government securities the one-fifth share of 
his allowances, which had been set apart for the payment of debts. 
When it was found that considerable liabilities still existed against 
the Raja, the Bombay Government took steps to prevent the seques¬ 
tration of those securities by the Raja, but Lord Hardinge consi¬ 
dering that observance of the British faith was involved, allowed 
the Raja to dispose them off in any manner he liked.®® The Raja’s 
request to pay off some of his recent debts from the fifth share of 
his allowance was refused in consideration of the fact that besides 
liberal allowances on special occasions like marriages, his stipend 
had been increased in 1836 with a view that he may be free from 
all liabilities. The Resident’s proposal that the Raja should 
deposit Government securities worth 4 lacs for an equal amount 
to be advanced to him for the payment of these debts was consi- 
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dered by the Raja to be derogatory.®^ 

The Raja of Mysore sent several petitions requesting for the res¬ 
toration of his powers of administration. The reply of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that his request could not be granted as his debts 
were still unadjusted, was disapproved by the Court of* Directors, 
who declared that the ‘real hinderance’ was ‘the hazard which 
would be incurred to the prosperity and good Government which 
the country now enjoys, by replacing it under a ruler known by 
experience to be thoroughly incompetent’.®2 The Raja requested 
the reappointment of a Resident and made several complaints 
against the Commissioner for the affairs of Mysore, M. Cubhon, 
whom he regarded as his personal enemy. The detention of his 
vakeel for certain misappropriations and the punishment of one 
of his relations for tampering with an official document, was highly 
resented by His Highness, who felt that he had suffered such indi¬ 
gnities at the hands of the Commissioner that for him ‘death’ would 
be ‘preferable to disgrace’ and threatened suicide. The Governor 
General approved of the action of the Commissioner and refused 
to appoint a Resident.®^ During this time several improvements 
were made in the administration of the state. Reforms made in 
the customs arrangements gave greater facilities for trade and 
industry.®^ On complaints being made by the relations of the 
Raja that sufficient allowances were not given to them by the 
Raja, the Government of India informed the Raja that his liberal 
stipend had been fixed originally and increased in 1837 in consi¬ 
deration of the number of relations he had to support, and if he 
continued to withhold their just allowances, the Governor General 
would consider their just claims and pay them up by withholding 
those sums from his allowance.®® 

Jeitpore 

Raja Khet Singh of Jeitpore due to his mismanagement and 
indiscreet conduct was heavily in debts. He proposed to pay off 
his establishments by pledging the revenues of Sumeira, but the 
Agent Governor General disallowed the step for in that manner the 
Raja would have gradually mortgaged the whole state in perpetuity, 
whereas he having no heirs, it could conveniently escheat to the 
British Government on his death. The Raja’s request for a loan from 
the British Government to pay off his establishments was also refused 
as he already owed to the East India Company Rs. 70,000/-. Khet 
Singh was not agreeable to the proposal of the Agent Governor 
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General requiring him to give up the management of his state for 
8 years for liquidating all his debts. Sleeman informed him that 
unless he paid off his establishments within a certain date the 
British guards at his palace, who protected him from the wrath of 
persons having claims against him, would be removed.®® The 
Governor General was even prepared to set aside the Raja and 
assume the administration of the state if he failed to pay up his 
establishments and refused the terms proposed by Sleeman.®’ 
With great reluctance, the Raja finding no other alternative, agreed 
to transfer the management of his state to the British hands until 
the debts could be paid off. An allowance of Rs. 2,000/- per 
month was given to the Raja and the revenues of the villages Peepra 
and Segonnee were set apart for the maintenance of his wife and 
sister.®® The Raja several times petitioned that he had been 
obliged to incur heavy debts to maintain an adequate police and 
military establishment for ensuring peace in the disturbed condi¬ 
tions of Bundelcund, and desired that the revenue management 
of the state may alone be retained by the British till the debts were 
paid off and the judicial administration be again given over to him. 
The Raja even promised to make arrangements for the gradual 
liquidation of all his debts if the British Government gave him 
a loan and restored to him the administration of the state. But the 
Governor General in Council refused to make any alteration in the 
steps they had already taken.®* As regards the future arrangements 
for the administration of the state, the Government of India ordered 
that in case of Khet Singh’s death without a legitimate heir, the 
state would be considered to have lapsed to the British Government.®® 
Under British management peace and security was established 
in Jeitpore. The debts of the state were paid off by further 
advances from the British Government and by raising loans. 
Moderate revenue settlements were made for five years with the 
heads of the villages with a stipulation that they would not raise 
the rent of cultivators. Waste lands were brought under cultivation, 
and great impetus was given to trade by new customs regulations.®^ 
Policy towards states under ruling chiefs 

The policy followed towards states under ruling chiefs was 
not guided by any uniform principles. We find that in spite of 
Lord Hardinge’s desire to interfere as little as possible in the 
internal administration of these states he had to exercise great 
control over the affairs of some of them. 
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Position of Dewans 

As in Oudh and Hyderabad, the question of the appointment 
and dismissal of Dewans arose in several other states during 
Lord Hardinge’s administration. The issue of paramount power’s 
authority to control these appointments and dismissals ^vas most 
clearly raised in the case of Shungra Warrier, the Dewan of Cochin, 
whom the Raja wanted to dismiss. Opposition of Dewan to the 
appointment of Dr. Hannay (a favourite of the Raja), his method of 
disposing oflf the private property of the late Raja and his disapproval 
of Raja’s living with the lady who had lived with his uncle, the late 
Raja, had estranged the feelings between Shungra Warrier and the 
Raja. An attempt to poison the Dewan had been by certain designing 
persons imputed to the Raja and this further enraged him against 
the Dewan. The Raja complained that the Dewan had mismana¬ 
ged the state and by his dealings in several cases brought about 
financial loss. He moreover, accused the Dewan of having illegal 
connection with Neyttear Umma (Raja’s wife). But the Resident 
considered the Dewan to be not guilty on all the charges framed 
against him by the Raja. The Raja who protested that the Dewan 
did not consult him in affairs of the state, ordered the Dewan to 
consult him in all new matters. As the Dewan had carried on his 
work in consultation with the Resident, he was asked by that 
officer to perform his duties in accordance with the established pre¬ 
cedence irrespective of the order of the Raja. The Resident felt 
that the main aim of the Raja, who was being guided in this 
matter by certain European councillors, was to get rid of the 
Dewan and free himself from the irksome control of the Resident 
in order to exercise unrestrained power in the state.As the 
Dewan was considered eminently suited by his character and 
attainments to the position he occupied, the Resident refused to 
grant the repeated requests of the Raja for his dismissal, and 
informed him that the Court of Directors had already ordered that 
the Dewan of Cochin could not be removed as long as he did his 
duty and had the approval of the British Government.®* 

The Raja in his petitions to the Governor General pointed 
out that the British Government’s decision had made the Dewan the 
ruler of the state, and it would make him all the more audacious 
and disrespectful towards him. All the efforts of the Resident to 
reconcile the Raja to the Dewan failed. The Raja claimed that 
the Dewan was to be responsible to him, therefore he had the 
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right to appoint and dismiss him. He quoted a former letter of 
the Madras Government in support of his view. The Raja felt 
convinced—“so long as I continue faithfully to fulfil my obligations 
to the British Government as recognised by treaty and continue 
to contribute by the maintenance of peace and good Government 
in my state to the general happiness of my people, the British 
Government has no other wish than that of an exact and a rigid 
conformity to the existing treaty, and the sincerest friendship and 
attachment to the Hon. E. I. C.”®^ The Raja further said that 
his position was not of a stipendiary prince or that of an ally who 
had violated the terms of the treaty, therefore the British could 
not desire to assume the executive management of his state or 
support a minister who was personally so obnoxious to him.®® 
But the British Government felt it to be their ‘duty and interest* 
to support an efficient minister, whom the Raja tried to dismiss 
without sufficient ground.®® The Raja was informed by the 
Governor General in Council that the Dewan was supported 
because of his efficiency and he could be removed only on serious 
public grounds, whereas no satisfactory ground for the aversion 
of the Raja could be found. The Raja was advised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to remove all ‘false prejudices from his mind’ and 
“to rest satisfied that as long as the British Government finds 
reason to place confidence in your minister. Your Highness may 
rely on the affairs of your state being in good hands.”®’' 

While in Cochin a strong attitude was taken to maintain an 
efficient Dewan, a different course was followed in Jodhpur. His 
Highness removed Dewan Lukshmee Chand, ostensibly for his 
lukewarm conduct and mercantile interests, but in fact because he 
resented the power and influence of the Dewan. The Political 
Agent, though he considered Lukshmee Chand free from corruption 
and possessing great political experience, when consulted by Maha 
raja on his dismissal, strictly followed a policy of non-interference 
confining his advice “to exhorting him to weigh the matter well 
and to take time to consider the relative qualifications of Lukshmee 
Chand and of the aspirants to the office”.®® His Highness was 
considered to be at perfect liberty to remove or change any of his 
servants with whose conduct he had reason to be dissatisfied.®* 
The gross mismanagement of affairs at Kerowle made Lord 
Hardinge consider the question of assuming its administration, 
but before doing so he thought it proper to try to introduce re- 
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forms through Dhabaee Uman Singh, and the Raja was informed 
that he could not remove the minister without the previous assent 
of the Governor General.’® At Travancore the administration of 
the head Peishkar had been disapproved by the British, who 
wanted to induce the Raja to agree to the appointment of a Dewan 
from Company’s territory, who may be selected by the Resident. 
The Raja insisted that the Dewan must be of his own liking and 
in his confidence. Several names proposed by the Raja were 
disapproved by the Resident and the administration of the state 
continued for sometime without a Dewan.In this way we find 
that no uniform principle was followed in the control of appoint¬ 
ments and dismissals of Dewans. It was only in extreme cases of 
misgovernment that the British forced their own views in this 
respect. 

British Government and improvement of the administration of the 
states 

Much influence was exerted by the British during Lord 
Hardinge’s administration, to improve the condition of Indian 
states without curtailing the rights and privileges of the rulers. 
With the exception of Kerowlee where at Raja’s request a British 
officer was located with full control over the administration,’ and 
that of Sohawal whose administration was assumed at the request 
of the chief,’® no effort was made by the British to interpose their 
direct control in any of the states. Lord Hardinge even refused 
to take up the administration Jeyssulmere at Raja’s request, for 
he considered that such a step could only lead to ‘problematical* 
results. The Court of Directors disliked this decision of the 
Government of India and ordered that in future no such request 
was to be refused.’^ Captain French, the Political Agent at Jodh¬ 
pur, gave his opinion that British officers through their influence 
could do much good to Rajput states, where the chiefs, though 
quite willing to adopt the advice of British officers regarding 
measures of reform, were not to take initiative themselves. “The 
Rajput is what his Government makes him*’ and according to 
Captain French, many reforms conceded only to please the Resi¬ 
dent had the same beneficial effect as if they originated solely from 
the Durbar. In Captain French’s opinion the Resident was not 
only to induce the Durbar to pass good measures but if the 
improvement was to be made effective “he must attend to small 
matters personally seeing that they are carried out, for otherwise 
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the exceeding lethargy of all would leave the matters to find an 
existence as they best might, or permit them to become dead 
letters.”’^ The Government of India disagreed with this view of 
Captain French and did not see the necessity or expediency of 
generally interfering in the detailed arrangements and atdministr- 
ation of states under competent rulers.^® The Court of Directors, 
however, agreed with Captain French for they believed, “the 
permanence of the improvements which have been effected as 
well as the prospect of any others in future depends on the in¬ 
fluence acquired and exercised” by the representatives of the British 
Government, and they regretted that the instructions of the 
Governor General tended to discourage the exertion of such 
influence at Jodhpur.’’ 

During Lord Hardinge’s administration we find, that many 
improvements were made in Indian states through the advice, 
guidance and interference of British officers. In spite of the fact 
that the Government of India had prohibited Captain French from 
exercising any interference in details of administration at Jodhpur, 
that officer was able to effect much improvement through his in¬ 
fluence. Maharaja Sukht Singh, having come to Marwar from 
Ahmed Nagar, was a stranger in his new lands and eagerly sought 
the advice of the Political Agent in all affairs. The financial 
condition of the state was improved by decreasing expenditure and 
increasing revenue. The Maharaja even promised to the Political 
Agent that without his consent he would incur no unusual outlay, 
or borrow any large sum, or make any grants of land. Arbitrary 
fines, tortures and exactions of several kinds were prohibited and 
attempts were made to improve the judicial system. Better police 
arrangements were made, education and trade were promoted, and 
measures of public works like roads and tanks were vigorously pro¬ 
secuted. The influence of the Political Agent was successfully exerted 
in checking the Maharaja from attacking villages of some chiefs, 
and to settle certain disputes among the chiefs of the state.’® The 
Governor General put down the proposal of the Political Agent to 
reestablish mints at Rutlara and several other states of Malwa 
in order to give facilities to merchants for coining their gold and 
silver, and to show a concession to the feelings of the rulers. The 
Governor General in Council observed that the abolition of mints 
was the best way to get uniformity of currency and in all future 
negotiations with Indian states possessing mints, their abolition was 
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to be held an object of paramount Political importance/® Suther¬ 
land set afoot a scheme of establishing a medical school, a hospital 
and a college at Ajmere, and several chiefs expressed their willing¬ 
ness to contribute towards their expenses/® In Kerowlee the British 
officer was able to introduce many reforms. The refractory nobles 
who had been for long in successful revolt were suppressed by 
vigorous measures, and a strong warning was given to them by the 
British Govt, that any further disturbances would bring dire conse¬ 
quences.®^ The permanent alienation of a portion of revenues 
of the state of Sattara were prevented, where the Raja’s wish to 
confer about one tenth’s of the state revenues on an orphan boy 
was over-ruled.®^ The British strongly remonstrated against Rewan 
Raja’s oppression on his nobles. It was pointed out to the Raja 
that the British protection had freed him from fear of any internal 
or external danger and it was regrettable that the opportunity thus 
given to him was utilized in marching his troops to suppress the 
nobles. The Raja was compelled to abolish duty on coal passing 
through his territory to Mirzapur for the use of steamers. The 
British also demanded that the Raja should remove his incompetent 
minister and suppress robberies and certain evil practices in his 
state. The Nawab of Baonie was induced to agree for the regula¬ 
tion of customs in his territory, and the chief of Munnipore reduced 
import and export duties and built new roads under British 
influence.®* Under threat of portions of their territories being 
confiscated the chiefs of Bhuratpore and Jhullawar were compelled 
to make adequate arrangements for the payment of their debts to 
the British Govt, and to the guaranteed creditors/® The opposition 
of the chiefs of Edur to their agreement with the Rani making them 
responsible for protection of travellers and others from robbers 
were only settled through British intervention. In Udaipur, the 
Govt, of India refused to interfere to induce the Rana to improve 
his administration and abandon the harmful policy of setting up 
Mehtas Sher Singh and Ram Singh as ministers in alternate success¬ 
ion to extract from them as much money as possible, but the British 
officer had to intervene to settle the conflict between the ruler and 
his nobles. Resident’s arbitration alone settled the question of 
‘Chutond’, the numbur of troops to be kept by the chiefs, their 
attendance on the Raja, their responsibility for protection of life: 
and property and other points at issue between the two parties®’. 
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Social reforms in Indian States 

But it was in the sphere of social reforms that the British 
influence was most beneficently and successfully exercised during 
Lord Hardinge’s administration. The great success attending the 
measures of social reforms were largely due to the influence of 
J. Sutherland, C. Thoresby, Major Ludlow and others, who were 
during this time incharge of British relations with Indian States. 
These reforms were achieved only through the influence of British 
officers over the chiefs, nobles and the people of states. The Policy 
was that the states were “to be led but not to be driven” in this 
matter and care was to be taken to avoid any interference which 
may be inconsistent with legitimate independence of rulers. Though 
many of the states introduced the desired reforms only to please 
the “Burra Saheb”, any impression that the rulers were pledged 
to the British Govt, in these matters would have caused much 
harm, because the people would have naturally suspected the mo¬ 
tives of a foreign power, which professed a different faith**. The 
evil practices of Suttee, infanticide, slavery, Brahmanee and Samadh 
which had been long before checked in British India were still 
prevalent in some of the Indian states when Lord Hardinge arrived 
here, and it may be said to his credit that it was during his short 
term of administration that these evils were removed from most of 
the states. Khureetas were addressed by Thoresby and Sutherland 
to the chiefs of Rajputana and Bundelkhund showing that the right 
of Suttee was against the Hindu Shastras, and expressing the desire 
of the British Govt, for its supression*®. Major Ludlow influenced the 
opinion of the chiefs by showing that Suttee was a crime. Major 
Thoresby required Ludlow to abstain from measures which might 
arouse discussions on the advisability of Suttee, for in that case 
arguments could be advanced by both parties. It was better for 
the British representatives to assume at once the high ground of 
“the incompatibility and impropriety” of the rite and urged strongly 
on part of the para mount power for use of all means by the states 
for suppressing it®*. As a result of these efforts Suttee was made 
a penal offence in all the states of Rajputana excepting Udaipur and 
Jodhpur, and in all the states of Bundelkhund. By the prohibitory 
measures issued in these states the officials were enjoined to take 
every care to prevent a Suttee from taking place, and in case a 
Suttee did take place, those who helped in its performance were to 
be heavily punished.®^ In their replies to the Khureeta of the Agent 
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Governor General several of the chiefs expressed their opionion 
that though the custom was sanctioned by religion and long usage, 
they forbade it to conform to the wishes of the paramount power.*^ 
The chiefs of the minor state of fierce in fiundelkhund was ^ven thre¬ 
atened with punishment unless he adopted the desired measure.®^ 
The Govt, of India took the view that once a prohibition under 
firitish influence was ordered by a chief the firitish Govt, was to see 
that the law was observed®^. The recognition of the succession of 
Prithvi Singh, the Raj Rana of Jhullawar, was withheld because the 
law against Suttee was violated at his father’s death. The Raj 
Rana was warned that any further violation of the law would bring 
severer punishment on him®®. 

Measures against infanticide were first taken in Jaipur. The 
assembly of Bhats and Charuns from other states was prohibited, 
the fees to be paid to these persons were limited and it was ordered 
that the marriage expenses were not to exceed one eighth of the 
land revenue paid by the bride’s father®®. Reforms on these lines 
were introduced in several states of Rajputana and fiundelkhund®’. 
Better and more successful measures were taken to abolish infanti¬ 
cide in Kutch and Kathiawar. By a system of rewarding those who 
preserved their daughters and punishing those who broke their engage¬ 
ments for preserving them, the persistent efforts of the British Govt, 
succeeded in Kathiawar, where by 1847 infanticide ceased to be a 
custom. In Kutch as well fresh engagements were made with the 
chiefs requiring them to abstain from killing their daughters®®. 
Laws against slavery and sale of children were passed in several 
states. Lord Hardinge in a notification of 2nd Dec., 1847, expressed 
his gratification that so many of the princes had prohibited Suttee, 
slavery and infanticide, that at least 20 millions of human beings 
were affected by those edicts®®. The practice of Brahmanee, by which 
the Brahmans to compel others to agree to their demands murdered 
tkeir children and women or committed suicide themselves, was also 
checked in several states. Orders were issued that the families of 
Brahmans or others who helped the commission of such crimes 
would be severely punished^®®. Successful efforts were made to 
check the performance of Samadh^®^. Thus the efforts of Lord 
Hardinge to introduce certain social reforms in Indian states was 
eminently successful. 

Interstate affairs 

The paramount power was the only link between one state 
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and another, therefore matters relating to more than one state could 
not be settled without its consent. The International Courts of 
Justice or the Courts of Vakeels at Ajmere, Neemuch and Kota, 
which were composed of five vakeels of the states under the Agent 
Governor General for Rajputana, had proved very successful in 
dealing with cases of murder and robbery by people of one state in 
another. Agent Governor General took care to see [that the deci¬ 
sions of these courts were enforced. This system of deciding cases 
between states was increased by the establishment of two new such 
courts at Jaipur and Jodhpur^®^. 

Several commissions were appointed by the British during this 
time to settle boundary disputes between several states of Rajputana 
and Sindh. For the first time the case of a boundary dispute between 
Jaipur and Tonk was handed over for decision to a Court of Ameens 
composed of vakeels of neighbouring states. J. Sutherland, Agent- 
Governor General Rajputana, proposed to establish three such courts 
to decide all boundary disputes in the same manner as the Inter¬ 
national Courts of Justice decided other cases^®®. 

Prompt measures were taken during this time against offenders 
of one state taking refuge in another. Criminals in Rajputana were 
freely surrendered to the states in which they committed crimes. 
Jodhpur even gave permission to the police of the neighbouring 
states to pursue marauders in its territory as welP®*. Officials of 
the Sikkim state at Morung sheltered many criminals from British 
territory and put many obstacles before British officers in their 
efforts to secure them for justice. It was only when the attachment 
of Morung was threatened by the British that the Sikkim authorities 
changed their attitude towards these criminals ^®®. The request 
of the Raja of Sikkim to secure certain British subjects, who had 
committed depredations into his territory was refused, and as he did 
not send witnesses to appear before a British officer who was to try 
the case, the criminals were released^®®. Vigorous efforts were made 
to suppress the Shekhawattee Marauders, who had by their depreda¬ 
tions become a scourge to the people of Rajputana. The most no¬ 
torious among them were Doongar Singh, Jawahir Singh and their 
party. Dissatisfied with the provision made for them by the Rao 
Raja of Seekur, they had turned to a life of plunder and robbery, 
and found a good recruiting for their purpose in the poor people of 
Shekhawattee^®’. In June 1847, they even dared to plunder the British 
treasury at Nasseerabad. This roused the British to take prompt 
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and extensive measures for their apprehension and dispersal. The 
Marwar Govt, in whose territory the preparations for the attack 
were made, was held responsible for the outrage. Lt. Showers was 
appointed a special officer for the suppression of these gangs. Or¬ 
ders were issued that any indifference by Indian chiefs in discharge 
of their obligations to the paramount power in this respect was to 
be heavily punished’**®. It was decided that only the troops of 
various states, serving under British officers with wide powers, were 
to be used for this purpose. This plan was adopted to impress the 
Indian states about the confidence which the British Govt, reposed 
in them, and to facilitate the suppression of such gangs in future 
by the states themselves without any British intervention^®®. Many 
difficulties were experienced because of the sympathy for Doongar 
Singh and his party in Rajputana.”® The Rajput states eollected 
large forces and took vigorous measures for the apprehension of 
offenders. Awards for the capture of Doongar Singh and other 
leaders were announced by the Govt, of India and by Marwar 
princes. The rulers punished chiefs and people who helped the 
marauders in any way’’’. The result of these measures was that 
all the leaders of these gangs were captured with their prominent 
followers and the rest were dispersed and settled to a peaceful life. 
Rewards were given to those who had helped in the capture of these 
criminals. Those who had invaded British territory were ordered 
to be tried in British Courts of Justice and the trial of other was to 
be held by the International Court of Justice in Rajputana”^. 

Lord Hardinge’s moderation 

The policy of British Govt, towards Indian states was not 
stinting or grabbing during Lord Hardinge’s administration. He 
treated the princes in a generous and liberal manner. As the tri¬ 
bute of Udaipur was considered to be too heavy for the finances of 
.that state. Lord Hardinge granted the request of Maharana of Udai¬ 
pur, (so often made) to reduce his tribute. The tribute was reduced 
from 3 lacs of Udaipur rupees to 2 lacs of Company rupees (being 
a reduction of Rs. 24,000/-), and the Maharana was explicitly in¬ 
formed that the concession had been made on condition that he 
would reduce his expenditure and introduce reforms in administra¬ 
tion”®. The Governor General corrected the wrong done to Kota 
in 1838, when while her territories were diminished by l/3rd, only 
80,000/- rupees were taken away from its tribute of Rs. 264,300/, 
and a fresh burden of Rs. 3 lacs was imposed as contingent payment. 
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The Raja of Kota had repeatedly protested against this demand 
which was too much for his state having only a revenue of Rs. 25 
lacs per year. Lord Hardinge ordered a reduction of one lac from 
the cootingent payment of Kota on condition that all arrears would 
be paid up and all demands in future would be punctually dis¬ 
charged failing which cession of territory equivalent to the full 
demands would be required^^^. A liberal compensation in the form 
of reduction of Rs. 10,000/- in the tribute of Jodhpur was granted 
to the Maharaja for inspite of the promise of Lord Ellenborough, 
Omerkote could not be transferred to him for strategic reasons^^®. 
The Sikkim Raja by prohibitive duties, stopping all intercourse 
with Bhutan and Tibet, and other acts of hostility, had done much 
to prevent the development of Darjeeling which had been taken 
from him in 1839^^*. The Governor General had sent a strong 
remonstrance to him even threatening to attach Morung^”, but 
when later it came to be known that the Raja had been formerly 
shabbily treated in his not getting Debgong in return for Darjeeling 
for which he had been given full hopes, and that he had reluctantly 
accepted Rs. 3,000/- as compensation for Darjeeling, the Govt, of 
India ordered a conciliatory policy towards him. The compensa¬ 
tion for Darjeeling was increased from Rs. 3000/- to Rs. 6000/- per 
year and wishes of the Raja on certain other matters were attended 
to, and all points of dispute between him and the British were ami¬ 
cably settled^®. 

Lord Hardinge was very generous in his treatment of the page¬ 
ant Emperor of Delhi. His allowance was increased and arrange¬ 
ments were made for the payment of all his debts by the British 
Govt., which undertook the management of his Tayool lands for 
this purpose. But the Governor General was careful not to extend 
his generosity to an extent which might have been construed by 
the princes of India as a mark of submission or weakness of the 
British Govt., therefore, he got rescinded the Court’s order suspen¬ 
ding the abolition of the practice of presenting Nuzzers during the 
life-time of the then emperor^^®. 

Lord Hardinge and Nepal 

In dealing with the independent state of Nepal, which was not 
under the sovereignity of the British, Lord Hardinge scrupulously 
adhered to the spirit of the treaty with that state. The internal 
condition of Nepal for a long time had been a pitiable one, for the 
conflict of authorities and parties and their struggle for power had 
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made murders and assassinations a common occurrence and utterly 
weakened the state. Lord Auckland, a great imperialist as he was, 
desired to bring Nepal as well within the orbit of the British em¬ 
pire. He applauded Hodgson, the British Resident at Nepal, in his 
interference in intrigues of parties, and in elevating and maintaining 
a man favourable to the British as minister against the wishes of 
elder Maharani, who wielded the real power^^o -phe relations of 
the Maharaja with the Residency became very much embittered. 
Lord Ellenborough tried to put relations with Nepal on a proper 
footing. Hodgson was replaced by H. M. Lawrence, who was ordered 
to maintain a policy of strict non-interference in the internal affairs 
of NepaP^^. 

When Lord Hardinge became the Governor General of India, 
the condition of Nepal had become still more anarchical, and a 
mere wish from the British ruler of the day would have made that 
country a dependency. The conflicts between Pandys, Thappas and 
Chountras, which which were the different groups contending for 
power, had become bloody and furious. The Maharaja of Nepal, 
Rajendra Bikram Shah was a weak man, and frantic efforts were 
successfully made by the heir apparent, Surendra Bikram Shah, and 
the younger Maharani to gain control over the affairs of the state. 
The Maharani intrigued to remove the Maharaja, the heir apparent 
and his brother, to ensure the succession of her own son. These 
contests for power led to frequent murders of chiefs supporting 
different factions and sometimes created very intriguing situations 
in the administration of the state. In August 1844, Kally Pandy was 
killed and his followers were banished.In Nov. 1844, the heir 
apparent by forcibly proceeding to the Terai with a large number 
of troops, which could have endangered the violation of the British 
frontier, compelled the Maharaja to grant him all powers of ad¬ 
ministration. Matabar Singh, who is said to have encouraged the 
prince, was made the minister and wielded real power^'^^. The 
Maharaja wrote to the Resident that he will have the Guddee and 
the authority, but the heir apparent who was made Maharajadhiraj, 
would issue all orders. The Maharaja was also to conduct corres¬ 
pondence with British Govt, and China^^^. The English protested 
against this division of authority which separated the source of 
power from foreign relations and intimated that they would conduct 
their aflfairs with the de-facto ruler. Later on they refused to intere- 
fere in the arrangements made by the Maharaja and did not press 
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their point. The British Resident made it clear that he would 
recognise the authority of the Maharaja alone and attend on the 
heir apparent only so far as directed by the Maharaja. Sometimes 
comic scenes were enacted in the Durbar, when Maharaja and the 
heir apparent quarrelled with each other before the Resident each 
claiming that he was the real sovereign of the state^^®. Matabar 
Singh, the minister was in spite of his great powers brutally murder¬ 
ed in May 1845,^^6 supporters of the Maharani. Now instead 

of two there became three rulers in the state because the Maharaja 
issued a fresh Lai Mohur which said that the Maharaja was to give 
orders to the prince, who was to pass them over to the Maharani, 
who was to issue them to ministers^^’. Chountras were called from 
exile and a ministry consisting of Futteh Jung Chountra, Guggun 
Singh, Abhiman Rana rnd Dulbhjan Pandey was formed^^®. Guggun 
Singh, who had murdered Matabar Singh, was a favourite of the 
Maharani and now with her help wielded great power. But this 
favourite was not to live long for on 15th September 1846, he was 
murdered by his opponents^“®. The infuriated Rani assembled all 
the Sirdars on the same day to enquire about the murderers. In. 
the meeting the Sirdars accused each other and a fight ensued m 
which Jung Bahadur, the nephew of Matabar Singh and a partisan 
of the Rani, managd to get all Sirdars of importance killed. The 
partisans of the Maharaja and the prince were destroyed and Jung 
Bahadur became the minister with chief military and civil powers^®®. 
Having obtained power through Rani’s influence, Jung Bahadur 
refused to carry out her plan of killing the Maharaja, heir apparent 
and his brother to clear the way for her own son. When Rani with 
the help of her supporters tried to carry out her schemes, Jung 
Bahadur with the permission of the Maharaja executed 12 ol her 
chief supporters^®^. Thus by playing the Rani and the Maharaja 
against each other Jung Bahadur cleared his own way for undisput¬ 
ed power. In November 1846, the Maharaja to expatiate for all the 
murders proceeded with his family to Benares. Only the heir appar¬ 
ent was left behind as Regent to administer the country in his 
absence. The Maharaja was afraid of returning to Nepal unless he 
got the control of the army which the minister and others for fear 
of life were not prepared to give him. The Maharaja did not return 
to Nepal in spite of threats of his being deposed, and under his 
sanction several plots were made to kill Jung Bahadur and to arouse 
the army, chiefs and the people against him^®^. To check further 
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intrigue, Maharaja Surendra Bikram Shah on 12th May 1847, as¬ 
cended the Guddee with the concurrence of all concerned^®®. When 
the ex-Maharaja raided Nepal with the help of his followers, he 
was made a prisoner, and his subsequent intrigues to gain* power 
were fruitless^®^. 

Lord Hardinge’s policy throughout these bloody and rapidly 
changing scenes was one of strict non-interference. The Resident 
steered clear of all party conflicts and intrigues. All the parties 
were eager to court British support but all of them were disappoint¬ 
ed for the British refused to have any thing to do with any one but 
the Maharaja and his minister. The Resident refused to recognise 
the authority of the heir apparent as independent from that of the 
Maharaja. The frequent murders in Nepal only evoked from the 
British an expression of disgust and abhorrence and a hope that 
better order of things might soon prevail. Nepal was an indepen¬ 
dent state, therefore, no right was claimed for interference on the 
ground of internal chaos and maladministration. The Resident 
was only careful to see that the British interests were not endangered 
and left other things undisturbed. Repeated warnings were given 
to the Maharaja that British frontiers must not be violated^®®. 
Every respect was shown to the Maharaja of Nepal, and when the 
Resident was somewhat dictatorial in his demands to prevent the 
Terai being made a refuge for robbers from British territories, the 
Governor General required him to respect the dignity of the Maha¬ 
raja as an independent prince. Because of British exhortations the 

Maharaja issued strict orders to his officers not to allow robbers 
to take shelter in Terai^®®. The Maharaja of Nepal was treated 

with becoming respect while he was in British territory, but he, his 
followers and other refugees were checked from making any hostile 
preparations in British territory for any attack on Nepal, which was 
a friendly state^®^. After the heir apparent had assumed the 
Guddee, the ex-Maharaja desired to secure power through the help 
of the Resident, but the British refused to interefere in the family 
quarrels of an independent state^®®. The ex-Maharaja was explicitly 
warned not to intrigue while he was in British territory. The 
Governor General did not immediately recognise the assumption of 
Guddee by the heir apparent for he believed that the British must 
encourage stability of rulers, security of property, legitimate succes¬ 
sion and peace and order. The new Maharaja was informed that the 
recognition of his accession was delayed because it had been prcced- 
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ed by so much violence, and the line of action of the ex-Maharaja, 
who had returned to Nepal, was not known^®®. When it became 
clear that the ex-Maharaja could not regain power, the Governor 
General ordered the recognition of the new Maharaja.^^® Throughout 
the administration of Lord Hardinge most cordial relations existed 
between the British and the rulers and the chiefs of Nepal. During 
the Sikh War the Maharaja offered his services to the British, and 
the Sikh emissaries, who had come with hopes of aid from Nepal 
returned disappointed^^^ Boundary disputes between Nepal and 
British districts of Purnea, Tirhut, and Champaran were amicably 
settled by commissioners appointed by both the Governments^^^. 
Concluding remarks 

The avoidance of any authoritative interference in the affairs 
of these states appears to have been the guiding principle of Lord 
Hardinge. Treaty engagements with princes were faithfully adhered 
to and there was no desire to aggrandise at the expense of their 
rights. British influence was exercised for the improvment of ad¬ 
ministration in all the states. A direct control was exercised in 
the internal administration of states under minor princes or under 
the supervision of British officers because of mis-managmcnt, but 
care was taken to make it appear that the measures of amelioration 
were being introduced by Indian Durbars themselves. The policy 
pursued was to avoid involvement in details of administration. In 
states under ruling princes, attempts were made to improve their 
administration through advice and exhortation by British officers. 
While great improvements were effected in the administration of a 
large number of states, it was in the domain of social reforms in 
Indian states that a vigorous policy was successfully pursued during 
Lord Hardinge’s administration. British prestige and decisions 
were upheld everywhere and British officers were supported in their 
policies, however obnoxious they may personally have been to the 
rulers. Plots to subvert minority administrations were strongly 
suppressed. 

During Lord Hardinge’s administration the policy of the para¬ 
mount power as regards its control over the Indian states was gra¬ 
dually moving towards a clarification. The right of the British 
Government to maintain a minister supported by them, even against 
the strongest opposition of the ruler, was clearly asserted in the 
case of Cochin^^®. The paramount power’s right to annex or conti¬ 
nue a state in default of hereditary and adopted heirs was clearly 
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enunciated in the case of Indore, where a distinction was sought 
to be created between rulers by their own hereditary right and rulers 
by the nomination of the British Government^^^. The dormant 
right of the paramount power to escheat a state created by itself if 
there was no hereditary claimant was ordered to be exercised in 
the case of Jeitpore^^^. The British Government’s influence was 
exerted to have an uniformity in Indian states as regards trade, 
customs and coinage^^®. Lord Hardinge did not desire annexation 
of Indian states by the British. The misguided rulers were to be 
brought to the right path through advice, exhortation and warning, 
and if even after that they failed to reform their ways, stronger 
measures were to be taken but without affecting their existence. 
With Nepal, which was besides Punjab, the only state beyond the 
subsidiary system, he obsereved strict non-interference in its internal 
affairs. In short, Lord Hardinge while preserving the just influence 
of the British gave a liberal treatment to the princes, and without 
ostensibly interposing British authority was able to effect much 
improvement in their administration. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 


Already in possession of the highest renown as a soldier in 
England, Lord Hardinge was keen to rest his fame in India on mea¬ 
sures of reforms and improvements alone. But the circumstances; 
ordained otherwise, and in spite of his pacific intentions, he was ob¬ 
liged to devote most of his time to the solution of the problems that 
arose on the North West Frontier of India. Absorbed into the din 
and uproar of the war and its aftermath, the ‘warrior stateman’ did 
not forget his original intentions and tried to do his best to improve 
the administration of the country. His term of administration, dis¬ 
tinguished as it is for his Panjab policy, is also remarkable for his 
humanitarian efforts and measures of enlightenment, his policy of 
improving the resources and communications of the country, and 
the several reforms that he introduced in the administrative machi¬ 
nery, specially those in regard to military and finance. 

His humanitarian measures 

We have already seen the successful efforts made by Lord 
Hardinge to eradicate Suttee and infanticide in Indian states. In 
British India as well, it was at this time found that infanticide was. 
practised in the districts of Ahmednagar and Mainpuri, and at both 
these places the crime was immediately suppressed by vigorous, 
measures^. The lot of the Bheels of Mahikanta was much improved. 
Bheel schools were established for their children and rewards were- 
given to meritorious boys. The distribution of Taqavi among Bheels- 
for encouraging agriculture, and opening of other avenues of employ¬ 
ment did much to draw them away from their predatory habits.^ 
In Ajemere and Merwara the humanitarian schemes of Hall & Dixon 
were carried still further by construction of a large number of tanks 
and other means of irrigation.® Vigorous measures were continued 
for the suppression of Dakoits, specially against poisoners by pro¬ 
fession who abounded near Oudh.® 
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The suppression Of human sacrifice 

It was to suppress tlie revolting crime of sacrificing human 
beings to propitiate the earth goddess that most successful efforts 
were made during Lord Hardinge’s administration. The absorption 
of Goomsur in British territories after the rebellion of 1836-37 had 
brought to light the existence of this detestable custom among the 
Khonds of Goomsur and in the hill tracts of Orissa. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras followed a policy of increasing intercourse with 
Khonds, and with the influence thus obtained, to secure the abolition 
of human sacrifice through peaceful and gradual means. By the 
year 1845, due to the efforts of Capt. Macpherson, who hadjbeen 
appointed assistant to the Governor’s Agent for Ganjam, the prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifice had ceased to exist as a custom in Goomsur, 
though it was still occasionally performed in secrecy^. In Bengal, 
only occasional and unsystematic efforts were made to suppress this 
custom among the Khonds of Boad & Duspallah. Victims were 
rescued during tours of British oflScers, chiefs were induced to sign 
agreements to give up the sacrifice, and efforts were made to enhance 
the power and prestige of the Boad Raja through whom the Khonds 
were to be compelled to give up this custom. But all these efforts 
failed to effect the desired object®. 

When Lord Hardinge arrived in India, human sacrifice was 
widely practised in the hill tracts of Orissa, and there was a danger 
that this evil example might induce the Khonds of Goomsur to 
resume their old custom. The officers of both the Bengal and 
Madras Government’s were not as yet agreed as to the best means to 
be^employed to suppress this revolting custom. Some of them like 
Russell and Licketts, and Lord Elphinston had advocated that only 
conciliatory measures could succeed in abolishing it, while others like 
Mills, Hicks, Ousley and Bannerman believed that merely ‘argumen¬ 
tative interference’ was bound to fail to have any influence over the 
half civilized and ignorant races, who could be compelled through 
force alone to give up their old prejudices and customs. Divided 
authority between the Bengal & Madras Governments and unsyste¬ 
matic and haphazard efforts pursued by their officers had led to an 
impression among the Khonds that the Government was indifferent 
to the existence of human sacrifice and it had no right or power to 
suppress it’. The pre-occupation of Auckland & Ellenborough in 
different wars gave them little time for taking vigorous measures to 
suppress an inhuman custom among a savage tribe. Lord Hardtnge’s 
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Govcnmicnt in September 1845» :t8$oWed the si^ppression .of 
^crifiee was,pf‘deepest to.humanity’and efforts in 

tjus direction were never, to cease till complete success was obtained. 
It was decided that only tgradual ai^d voluntao'- means wefe to be 
used. In order to have an r uniformity of system an Agent for,the 

suppression ofMariah sacrifices in the hill tracts of Orissa was 
appointed with effective powers to prosecute his schemes and fulfil 
his duties satisfactorily. All the IChond Mootahs of Goomsur and 
the territories of Bead and Duspaliah in Cuttack were included in 
this Agency. The Agent was to act under the direct orders of the 
Government of India. Special poweie were, given to the Agent for 
‘humane’ and not ‘impartial administration’ of law. Intercourse 
with Khonds was to be increased by improving communications and 
opening fairs etc. Protection and justice on the basis of equity, 
usage and custom was to be extended to the tribes,, and the influence 
thus acquired was to be exercised for the suppression of the two 
abominable rites of human sacrifice, and infanticide. The British 
Agent was not to demand any tribute or service, therefore, he would 
appear only as a benefactor establishing peace and settling disputes, 
and thus gain great influence which would induce the Khonds to 
render willing obedience to him. Presents and rewards were to be 
given to those who helped the objects of the British Government, 
while the procurers and sellers of Mariahs were to be punished. Regu- 
lartroops were to be used only in very small numbers, specially when 
as escorts. An establishment for the Mariah Agency was authorised 
at Rs. 1069/4/-per month. Capt. Maepherson was appointed the 
Agent for the suppression of Mariah in September^ 1845.® 

With effective powers and full support of the Government of 
India Capt. Maepherson went to Boad and Duspaliah in Feb, 1846. 
The Raja of Boad only wanted to render an outward submission by 
surrendering 25 victims and thus get rid of Maepherson; but the 
Agent directly appealed to Khond Sirdars, who voluntarily surren- 
ddred J70 victims and resolved not, to sacrifice again. The efforts 
of the Agent were foiled by Kooftivas, the uncle of the Boad Raja, 
who managed to insti^te the Khonds to assemble in armed crowds 
and demand, the rcstoradon of victims. The. Agent warned the 
Raja about the consequeimes of ill behaviour of Khonds. The 
Raja was aiarmed and promised to do everything to bring the 
Khonds to a right smte of mmd' Theshflari^^ were .handed oviar 
%o the Raja on hi» promising to fwmify -ij^honds and retur*t the 
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victims again when demanded by Macpherson.® But several other 
factors were operating to rouse the Khonds against the British. 
Noboghon Khonro and his sons Bir Khonro and Maheshwar Khoriro 
excited the people in Boad and Duspallah, \^hile Chackto Bissyc 
raised the standard of revolt in Goomsur. The Raja of Ahgodl, 
who had always shown a refractory spirit, was the prime mover of 
these movements. The rebels several times attacked the camp of 
Macpherson, they plundered and burnt the villages loyal to the 
British, and carried on all sorts of atrocities. Passes were closed 
and Dawks were intercepted. By December 1846 the revolt was in 
full swings®. Re-inforcements were rushed into the disturbed tracts 
and Macpherson’s assistants were sent to different parts to quell 
the rising. The British officers in retaliation burnt rebel villages 
and plundered their property, grain and cattle. The Government 
of India highly disapproved of such atrocious proceedings, which 
provoked greater ferocity among the rebels*^ But they were justified 
by Mr. Grant, the Commissioner for enquiry into the proceedings 
of the Agency, on the ground that they were not carried out in a 
cruel manner, were conducive to early pacification of the revolt and 
prevented greater strength being added to the cause of the rebels'®. 
The difficulties of Macpherson were increased by false rumours 
spread by Khonros and others. Macpherson arrested Koortivas 
and other persons of importance who were implicated in the rebellion. 
In spite of promises of pardon given to Bir Khonro Macpherson 
arrested him when he surrendered himself on 9th December, 1846. 
This breach of faith incereased suspicions of British intentions and 
flared up the rising’^®. The Government of India disapproved of the 
haphazard manner in which the operations had been conducted 
under the direction of Macpherson, therefore, under its orders Major 
General Dyre on 24th March, 1847 assumed full military and 
political control of the Khond Agency. The old Agency was comp¬ 
letely changed and Dyce followed a policy of doing entirely the 
reverse of everything done by the late Agency. This led to a greater 
delay in the pacification of the country. A general amnesty on 
prompt submission was proclaimed for all excepting Chackro Bissye. 
Gradually the country began to be pacified'*. In April, 1847 Lt. 
Col. Campbell was appointed Agent for the suppression of Mariahs: 
In May, Nbboghon Khohro and a large number of other chiefs 
submitted, Which ted to ihe establishment of tranquillity in most of 
the disturbed tracts, but C. Bissye still caused excitment in Boad^ 
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Purangarh and Tentilgarh. Gradually more and more tribes submit¬ 
ted and the number of outrages declined, though as late as June, 
1847, the rebels plundered and burnt 13 or 14 villages of Vatan Singh 
Dolbehra. By November, 1847, most of the rebel chiefs ha^ tender¬ 
ed their submission and the deserted villages filed up again. A 
reward of Rs. 3000/- was offered for the arrest of C. Bissye, who 
became a fugitive and continued to cause occasional acts of plunder 
and aggression for a long time.^® 

Major General Dyce pointed out that the coercive policy of 
Macpherson’s Agency was the cause of this rebellion,^® while some 
have held that the Marish sacrifice had nothing to do with it. The 
latter say that during the revolt there was no tendency to revive 
the sacrifice and the main inspirers of the rebellion had nothing to 
do with it. C. Bissye’s main object was to restore a member of 
the expelled Binje family to the zemindari of Goomsur; Noboghon 
Khonro desired to supercede the authority of the Raja of Boad by 
establishing his own; and the Raja of Angool wanted to extend his 
territory and hold power in Boad and Duspallah as well.^’ Mr 
Grant after an elaborate enquiry concluded that certain acts of the 
Agency might have intensified the extent of the revolt, but nothing 
was done by them to arouse the rebellion, which was mainly caused 
by certain interested person not connected with human sacrifices. 
But we find it difficult to believe that a whole people would revolt 
against a power, whose authority they had felt and dreaded, only 
because of certain delusions created against them by interested 
persons. It was not without genuine grievances that most of the 
Paiks and Naiks joined the people against the Government.^® It 
was true that Mapherson used only conciliatory methods, but it was 
more from fear than conviction in a different faith that the Khonds 
surrendered the victims. The coolies and supplies for the British 
officer’s camp and their followers were adequately paid,^® but they 
must have been a great hardship on a backward people. Moreover, 
Macpherson became too much implicated in the party feuds of the 
Khonds, and alienated Sam Bissye and Khonros, who were influen¬ 
tial leaders. His tools, the Raja of Boad and Vatan Singh, were 
incompetent persons disliked by the people. The deposition of Sam 
Bissye was resented, and the exaltation of the power of Raja of Boad 
was greatly feared by the Khonds.®® The servants of the Agency, 
Baba Khan and Sunder Singh, who were the only channels of com¬ 
munication between Macpherson and the Khonds, utilized their 
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power for oppression and extortion. Having surrendered the 
Mariahs in 1846, the Sirdars on further demand gave up their ser¬ 
vants as well, but the servants of the Agency even then threatened 
them if they did not give some money . The Sirdars consulted 
among themselves and said, “we have given up the Mariah and even 
our children. The Sircar now demands money, if we give that, the 
next demand would be our wives. Let us resist.^^” Moreover, the 
English were detested as foreigners, who every year in the cold season 
came with an irresistible force and tried to interfere with their cus¬ 
toms. Such a state of feelings was easily utilized by certain aggriev¬ 
ed but influential men, who spread rumours that the Khonds were 
to be made slaves and taxes were to be imposed upon them. For 
fhese reasons the Khonds revolted against the British.*® 

Grave and serious charges were made against Capt. Macpherson 
about his policy and the manner in which he conducted the ope¬ 
rations but he was honourably acquitted on all those points by 
Mr. Grant who had been appointed to conduct an inquiry into 
them.The Raja of Angool was found guilty in supporting the 
rebellion and committing many other acts of hostility against the 
British. Therefore, the Government of India resolved to depose him 
in December, 1847. The Raja prepared to resist and a British had 
to march to subdue him. He fled to force the set back jungles and 
remained a fugitive till he was captured on 1st February, 1848.*® As 
. regards the eTect on the operations of the Agency, the rebellion only 
gave 4 temporary check to the successes already obtained. Campbell 
carried on the work of the Agency on the same policy of persuasion 
and conciliation and attained considerable success. He faced some 
difficultie because of the entire change of the old esiablishment.** 
The establishment of the Mariah Agency was increased to make it 
more efficient.*’ Campbell felt it to be just, expedient, and neces¬ 
sary to restore the deposed chief Sam Bissye, as the charges formerly 
‘ framed against him were groundless, and only through his influence 
the objects of the Agency could be gained in a peaceful manner. He 
restored Sam Bissye to his hereditary possessions leaving the ques¬ 
tion of Sirdarship for the decision of the Government of India.*® 
Due to efforts of Campbell a large number of tribes signed agree¬ 
ments to refrain from Mariah sacrifice.*® The Government of 
India under Lard Hardinge followed a determined policy for the 
tsuppression of the inhuman practice and its efforts were greatly 
.successful.*® 
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The Naga tribes on the Assam frontier 

The wild and predatory Naga tribes on the Assam frontier- 
carried on repeated inroads into British territories for plunder, 
murder, and to carry off people to be sold as slaves or# to be- 
sacrificed on the death of some important men of the tribe. Since 
1832 several military expeditions had been sent into the Naga, 
country which carried fire and sword into their villages, but their 
bloody incursions could not be checked. Due to their fear the 
frontier villages were getting deserted and the prosperity of Assam 
was threatened. During this time the Nagas carried out several; 
attacks on the Shan guards as well, who were placed on the frontier 
for the protection of the people.®^ Lord Hardinge’s Government, 
resolved to take strong measures, not only to check the depredations 
of the Nagas, but also to civilize them and bring them under the effec¬ 
tive control of the British. To check their inroads certain military 
forts with secured communications were established in the Naga 
Hills, and British officers were required to make frequent tours of 
their country impressing upon them the interest of the British in 
continued tranquillity. The burning of hostile villages by British 
officers was highly disapproved and prohibited by the Government 
of India, which desired that only judicious and conciliatory means. 
should be adopted. Presents were given to the Naga chiefs and they 
were induced to enter into engagements to refrain from fighting with 
each other or attacking British subjects, and to surrender criminals 
to for trial by British Courts. The Shan Militia was reorganised 
and made more efficient. A Suzowal was appointed in the Naga 
country with authority to require the surrender of criminals from 
Naga chiefs. The chiefs were to be held responsible for giving up 
criminals. The tours made by the British officers were now accom 
panied by small detachments alone and conflict with tribes: was avoid- 
edas much as possible. The chiefs were encouraged to place their 
quarrels before the British officers, and it was expected that tbey would 
be thus gradually brought under effective subordination and obedi¬ 
ence. When British orders for surrender of criminal were dis¬ 
obeyed effective measures were taken to compel’ obedience by 
punishing the offending tribes. Measures were taken to improve 
the condition of the Nagas by opening their country by clearing up^ 
jungles and constructing roads, and by encouraipng them to come^ 
to the plains for barter and trade. A number of schoolk were opened 
for the education of Naga boys. Mr. Masters madb a detailed^ 
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(Jhiase the value of their territories for commerce.’* As a result of 
these hseasures we find that before the close of Lord Haidirige’s 
administration the outrages were reduced in numder and the in¬ 
fluence Of the Government increased. A brisk trade opehed up 
between the Naga country and the plains as a result of which the 
frontier and the British subjects greatly benefited. Peace was 
established in the Naga country by prevention of mutual feuds among 
the chiefs, and effective steps were taken for the protection of the 
British frontier.” 

Robber tribes of Sindh 

The victories of Doaba and Meani had only subdued the terri¬ 
tories on eastern side of the Indus and those near about Karachi. 
Khelat mountaineers and the Cutchee robbers had still no fear of 
English arms and carried their incursions into Sindh frontier districts. 
Capt. Roberts organised a corps of Irregulars in Cutch, a camel' 
corps was formed in Sindh for mobile operations, Shikarpur and 
Sukkur were re-inforced, and the frontiers were, patrolled, but the 
plight of the people was not reduced as the bloody incursions of the 
robber tribes continued.’* British efforts to subdue these tribes were 
unsuccessful upto this time.” 

Now Sir Charles Napier resolved that only a successful campaign 
into the hitherto unimpregnable mountain retreats could check raids. 
“They come up with fire and sword into our territory, they shall be 
visited with fire and sword in return””, said the conqueror of Sindh. 
The difficulties of the campaign were very great because of the vast- 
ncss of the desert, the unknown and difficult mountain retreats, and 
the large number of v/ar like and brave tribes that were to be encoun¬ 
tered. Napier by bis wise and liberal measures won over the Murries 
and Chandikas, and by a firm but concillioary policy made sure of 
the support of Ali Morad and the Khan of Khelat.” He was un¬ 
daunted by the general forecasts that the campaign would be a failure 
and made elaborate arrangements for it.” All preparations having 
been completed by January, 1845, a manifesto was issued declaring 
war upon Doomkees, Boogtees and Jackranies for their inroads into 
British territory. The declaration also mentioned that the head of 
the tribes* the Khan of Khelat, had expressed his inability to check, 
them and had requested the British to punish them for their depre-- 
dations.” hazardous march was made inspite of difficulties and* 
iBveral parties of.robber tribes were defeated. The military move- 
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preference was to be given to the men on the list. This list was to 
■contain students of both Government and Public instituions.*^ 

The resolution aroused great enthusiasm in the Indian Commu¬ 
nity at Calcutta. It was likely to encouragO education, Increase 
number of Indians in Government services, and improve the charac¬ 
ter of Government servants, but the Council of Education to which 
its operation was entrusted, purged it of aH its good qualities and 
reduced it to a narrow and exclusive system. The students of 
missionary instritutions and of Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who 
were equally efficient and meritorious, were excluded from its advan¬ 
tages as the test was exclusively based on English and on subjects 
. and books taught in Government institutions. The missionaries 
strongly protested against this exclusively secular system of exami¬ 
nation which put their students to a disadvantage, for the study of 
religious books was given predominence in their institutions-®^ It 
encouraged dissensions among the promoters of education in India.®* 
The Court of Directors disapproved of a test which would give mono¬ 
poly of Government service to students in Government schools alone, 
and discouraged the study of English among those who could not 
hope to pass the required test. The Court was of the opinion that a 
high degree of scholastic knowledge was not an essential qualification 
for public services. A moderate knowledge of English and a 
thorough command of Vernacular language, with testimonials for 
regularity, steadiness, diligence and good conduct were the best 
qualifications for useful officers. The Court said that even a know¬ 
ledge of English was not always to be insisted Where people having 
local knowledge did not know English, but where other qualifications 
were equal, those knowing English were to be preferred.*® Unfortu¬ 
nately, the students of Government colleges as well found little 
improvement in the scope of their employment. During five years 
the Council put on the list only 35 students and of them only 8 or’9 
got employment, therefore, to all practical purposes the resolution 
remained a dead letter.®* Abortive as thistresbiution came to be, 
for the first time it emphasised the obligation of the Government 


to encourage education by opening out avenues of employment fot 
the best products of educational institutions and to regard merit to 
be the sole test for employment in Government services. 

In order to give better facilities for cducatibn it was decided 
to open four new colleges at Kishangarh, ^Murshidabad, Chittagb% 
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made by opening a college at Ki&hangarh with four ZiUa schools in 
the Hoogly circle attached to it.®^ In 1845 the Council of'Education 
•submitted a plan for the establishment of a University in Bengal as 
they considered that a high standard of ^t^ency. had been acquired 
in the existing colleges. It was felt that a University wasinecessary 
to provide greater literary and scientific knowledge. The Council, 
with the high browed tone of the ruling class, pointed out thht a 
University while encouraging higher knowledge and culture, would 
place Indians on the same level as Europeans, and while providing 
•a better class of officers to the Government, would avoid the diffi¬ 
culty of finding a suitable test. The model recommended was that 
•of London University. But the Court of Directors negatived the 
proposal for they considered that the time had not yet arrived for 
such a scheme.®® The vigorous prosecution of works in Doab had 
■created a demand for skilled men in every branch of practical 
engineering. To supply this need, Mr. Thomson, theXt. Governor 
•of North-West Provinces, proposed to establish an engineering college 
at Roorki. On the 1st January, 1848, students were enrolled for 
this college and by the middle of the same year it began to function 
properly,®® 

The Government had hitherto done little to promote ele¬ 
mentary education. In 1844 Lord Hardinge made a beginning by 
•opening 101 Vernacular elementary schools in rural districts of 
Bengal. But this experiment failed because of the want of proper 
books, teachers and superintendence, and within 10 years hardly 26 
of these schools survived.*® But it was in-the North-West.Provinces 
that most successful efforts were made to encourage elementary, 
•education. The new revenue settlement had systematised and recorded 
the rights of every peasant in land, but because of the general igno¬ 
rance among the people they were unable to check frauds. To. en¬ 
able the people to protect their rights it was necessary that at least 
•elementary education should be provided to them. As no new and 
foreign system could succeed because of the, suspicions of t^ people, 
it was decided* to utilize the existing, institutions and to work through 
persons in whom the people had confidence. The collectors were* 
required to carry the people with them and “aid their efforts rather 
then remove from them aU. stimulus to exertion by making all the 
effort” themselves. The existing system was reformed.by intro¬ 
ducing sui^ble text books, by rewarding efficient teachers and; 
students^ by e?t^U^ng, certain* ,ipod^..^oois* at QoTernment, 
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expense, and by providing for a system of inspection. These measures 
gave a great impetur to elementary education in North-West 
Provinces.®^ 

In order to encourage learning and protect the rights of Authors 
an act enforcing the right called ‘Copy right’ was passed on 1 Sth 
December, 1847. It fixed the number of years for which the author 
or his assignees were to enjoy the copy right, provided for a book, 
of registry to be kept for keeping a record of these rights, and 
made provisions for penalities for infringement of copy right.®^ 
Measures for economic development 

Since the retirement of Lord Bentinck, the political question 
of eliminating doubtful and powerful friends, allies or dependents, 
had overshadowed the moral obligation of the Government to 
improve the resources of the country. With the crushing defeat 
of the Sikhs the East India Company acquired an unchallenged 
political domination in India and it could give some consideration 
for the development of the resources of the country which would 
primarily benefit the rulers. Though Lord Hardinge during his 
short and stormy administration, could not do much in this respect, 
he at least heralded the dawn of an era of internal improvements 
which bore plentiful fruits subsequently. Steps were taken during 
this time to encourage and improve the cultivation of tea and cotton 
in India. Under the direction of Dr. Jameson, tea plantation was 
begun in different parts of lower Himalayas. In Assam the soil 
and climate was well adapted for the cultivation of tea and on 30th 
August, 1845, “The Assam Tea Company” was incorporated. The 
cultivation of te^a in India greatly benefitted United Kingdom 
which became independent of China in this respect.®® Cotton was 
essential for the prosperity of Manchester and Lancashire weavers, 
therefore, it was necessary for the British rulers to improve its 
cultivation in India. A commission was appointed in 1846 for 
investigating into this subject and it presented a report in 1847. 
To encourage the export of cotton a law was passed on 7th January, 
1846, to allow unscrewed cotton wool to be imported into Bombay 
from other ports free of duty if the Government of India gave its 
sanction.®® 

The highly beneficial plan of Cautley for the Ganges canal, 
in spite of approval of the Court and favourable reports of two 
committees in 1840 and 1842, had languished during the time of 
Auckland and Ellenborough. When Lord Ellenborough in 1845 
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took up this matter, he ordered it to be made primarily with a view 
to navigation, which astounded the projectors of the scheme who 
had intended it to be a source of irrigation. Lord Hardinge, who 
was called upon to consider this question again, restored the canal 
to its original design for irrigation. A canal for navigation would 
have only duplicated the means of communication which were 
intended to be introduced in the form of railways, and would have 
given little or no relief to the poor peasants. An objection was 
raised that some older canals had spread diseases in the areas 
through which they had passed and so the new canal may also bring 
those evils in its train. Therefore, a committee composed of Major 
Baker and Dr. Dempster was appointed to investigate this matter. 
They went into the question thoroughly and reported that if 
adequate precautions were taken most of the dangers could be pre¬ 
vented or minimised. They recommended that if the canal was 
made within the soil, if it did not interfere with the natural drainage 
of the country, if water was prevented from stagnating, and certain 
other precautions were taken, most of the objections on the grounds 
of health of the people would disappear. Moreover, the people 
cared much more for water to irrigate their fields than for any slight 
disease that they might get because of it. On financial grounds as 
well it was considered that the canal would prove a profitable one. 
Having well satisfied himself about the usefulness of the project, 
the Governor General in March, 1846, visited the head of the canal 
and its most important feature, the Solani aqueduct, and authorised 
a vigorous prosecution of the work bountifully supplying men and 
money for it. It was estimated that within six years the canal 
would be completed for 600 miles, and irrigating 12,00,000 acres 
would prevent famines for millions of people.®® 

Some improvments were made in navigation of the Ganges 
by the Ganges’ Steam Navigation Company, which introduced better 
and speedier type of steamers and thus provided better facilities 
for trade and transport.®® On his arrival Lord Hardinge found the 
work on the Grand Trunk Road languishing and roads scaracely 
passable for want of bridges. In spite of the hindrance of war 
several bridges on rivers, and many drain bridges were made, while 
much metalling work was also completed.®’ 

Railways 

But it is because of the concrete shape that was given to the 
scheme of railways in India, that the administration of Lord Hard- 
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inge will always be best remembered. Proposals for a railway in 
India were for the first time made in 1843-44 by Mr. Stephenson 
but it was then regarded as premature. Soon the Court of Directors 
became convinced of the advantages of railways and they^for the 
first time in their despatch of 7th May, 1845, referred the matter 
for the consideration of the Government of India.®® The chief 
points to be investigated in this connection were the practicability 
and advisability of constructing railways, the selection of a line as 
an experimental measure; and if the introduction of railways was 
considered advantageous—the agency and terras under which it 
was desirable to have them built up. 

Lord Hardinge’s Government made a thorough investigation 
of the whole subject. Several expert engineers examined different 
schemes afloat at this time and found most of them to be practi¬ 
cable.®® A committee, consisting of F. W. Simms, A. H. E. Boileau, 
and J. R. Weston, was appointed by the Government of India to 
investigate the question of introducing railways in India. The 
committee submitted its report on 13th March, 1846, and they found 
that railways were suited to the conditions in India.’® The Simms 
Committee held the view that the railroads were not inapplicable 
to India but on the contrary they were “not only a great desideratum 
but with proper attention can be constructed and maintained as 
perfectly as in any part of Europe, the great extent of its broad 
plains which may in some directions be traversed for hundreds of 
miles without encountering serious undulation, the small outlay 
required for parliamentary or Legislative purpose, the low value of 
land, cheapness of labour, and the general facilities for procuring 
building materials, may all be quoted as reasons why the introduction 
of a system of railroads is applicable to India”’^ 

There was universal agreement among Englishmen and 
officers of the Government about the political, commercial and 
social advantages of the railways in India, It was felt that the 
rapidity of communications was essential for the British to control 
a vast country like India. The infantry, artillery and supplies 
through the help of railways could be easily concentrated in a short 
time at a threatened frontier. A railway line from Calcutta to 
Delhi would equal augmentation of several Regiments and thus 
a corresponding reduction could be made in the military expendi¬ 
ture. The quick delivery of mails and the construction of electric 
telegraph would enable the central Government to keep an efficient 
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control over the work of subordinates. The saving of time on 
marches of troops would increase their efficiency and reduce ex¬ 
penditure. The health and lives of European soldiers could be 
saved and their efficiency increased by arranging to send them to 
better places during the hot season. Through the help of railways 
better arrangements could be made for the administration of justice 
and collection of revenue. Commerce and agriculture was expected 
to improve. England could benefit by having easy means to 
import raw materials and useful products of India and sending 
manufactured articles to all parts of this country. The railways 
could mitigate the evils of famines, plagues and other epidemics, 
and give a new impulse for civilization,’- 

The Government of India having agreed on the practicability 
and usefulness of railways proceeded to discuss the way in which 
they were to be constructed. It was agreed that railways be left 
to be constructed by Joint Stock Companies and the state should 
derive advantages without interfering with their profits. Mr. Simms 
and the members of the Governor General in Council agreed that 
land should be acquired by the Government and given to the 
railway company free of cost thus saving them large expencses for 
compensation or litigation to settle disputed claims. After a 
number of years the railway line in substantial state of repair 
should be surrendered to the Government free of cost, the Govern¬ 
ment taking over engines, carriages, trucks and various tools etc. 
on adequate payment. In case of failure of a project the property 
of the company should be assumed by the state, and to avoid 
haphazard enterprises, it was considered necessary that every plan 
for railways be approved by the Government. For the sake of 
uniformity and efficiency the Government should excercise full 
control over the construction and working of railways and approve 
all rules for traffic, Cares and freight charges etc. The railway 
should be free from any tax or duty and carry Government mails, 
troops, cattle and horses etc. at reduced rates. The President in 
Council were opposed to giving any guarantee of interest on the sums 
spent on the enterprise as that would have encouraged speculation 
without calculation of profits. As regards the preference to be given 
to any particular line, it was considered that a line from Calcutta 
to Delhi via Mirzapur was of the greatest political, military and 
commercial importance and. should be first constructed. Several 
.small portions of this line were suggested for experiment if the 
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Government desired to assure itseJf about the success of the measure 
before undertaking the grand project.’® 

Lord Hardinge while agreeing with the general proposals made 
by the President in council, in a minute on 28th June, 1846, gave his 
opinion that more substantial aid than mere free grant of land ought 
to be given to railway companies. He took a clear view of the 
whole question which illustrated his “sagacity, penetration, foresight 
and practical wisdom as'a statesman”’*. The Governor General poin¬ 
ted out that the contribution of the Government towards the cons¬ 
truction of railways should be commensurate with the military, politi¬ 
cal, commercial, social and other advantages derived from them. 
The contribution of free land would come to about £200 per mile, 
while the cost of construction of one mile of railway line amounted 
approximately to £14,000/-, therefore, he emphasised that more ade¬ 
quate and substantial support be given by the Government. Lord 
Hardinge said that on military considerations alone, for a line from 
Calcutta to Delhi the Government should contribute on its completion 
one million sterling or five lacs Ruppes. annually, and at the same 
time economise by reduction in military establishment which would 
be facilitated by the rapidity of transport. He felt that it would be 
impossible for Joint Stock Companies to raise sufficient sums without 
sound pecuniary help from the Government.’® 

These views of the Government of India were sent to Home 
authorities in the summer of 1846. The Court of Directors agreed 
with most of the views of the Government of India, but they were 
strongly of the opinion that a guarantee of interest was essential for 
the promotion of any railway scheme in India. The Board of Control 
did not favour a guarantee unless absolutely essential for raising 
money, and they wanted to give it at a low rate of interest and for a 
few years only. These differences of opinion produced much delay 
in any concrete terms being offered to railway companies.’® After 
much discussion it was agreed by the middle of 1847 that the East 
India Railway Company with which the Great Western Company was 
amalgamated, be given a contract for constructing a line connecting 
Calcutta with Delhi via Mirzapur. The terms of this contract were 
mainly based on the recommendations of the Government of India.” 
They formed the basic policy for the construction of railways 
in India. 

Administrative measures 

A large number of useful administrative measures were also 
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undertaken during the administration of Lord Hardinge. 
Administration of Sindh 

The newly conquered province of Sindh was still under the 
military administration of Sir Charles Napier, Lord Hardinge, 
having a great regard for Napier, decided that the military and civil 
control of Sindh should remain with him as long as he chose to 
stay there. The warlike and predaltory tribes could easily be kept 
down by the man who conquered them. During this time Napier 
carried out many beneficial reforms in Sindh. Several inhuman 
practices like killing of persons caught in adultery, or burning of 
widows were put down by a heavy hand.’® A civil administration 
could have now been safely introduced in Sindh but Sir Charles 
Napier considered the military system to be best adapted to the 
needs of the province.®® Public works were executed with great 
vigour and energy. All political taxes and those on families and 
trades were abolished. All town duties (except those charged for 
municipal purposes) and all internal customs were abolished. Only 
import and export duties were levied on the frontier and the trade in 
the province was made free. Moderate land revenue was charged 
from the cultivators and digging of wells and tanks was encouraged. 
Canals were cleaned and maintained and a water tax was charged 
from the people.®^ An efficient police divided into three classes of 
town village and mounted police force was organised.®2 The horsing of 
batteries and organisation of an efficent camel corps greatly improv¬ 
ed the mobility and striking power of the army.®® But the adminis¬ 
tration of Sindh also suffered from the defects of its being a purely 
military one. Several experiments in revenue system were made 
without any suitable system being evolved because of the inexperience 
of the military men who were incharge of them. There was great 
confusion in the keeping of accounts. The military duties absorbed 
too much attention of the officers in Sindh who had also the charge 
of civil affairs, and as a result the civil administration of the 
province greatly suffered.®^ At the retirement of Sir Charles Napier 
towards the end of the year. Lord Hardinge recommended the 
annexation of the province to the Bombay presidency and separate 
military and civil officers were entrusted with the charge of the 
province.®® 

Purchase of Danish Settlements 

In 1843 the negotiations for the purchase of the possessions of 
the crown of Portugal in India were unsuccessful but the subject was 
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again iniroduced ai this time by Mr. Hanson, the Portuguese officer 
in India. As a result of these fresh negotiations a treaty was signed 
on the 22nd February, 1845, by which Danish possessions of Seram- 
pore, Tranquebar and Balasore were transferred to the East India 
Company on payment of Rs. 12,50.000/-, an equivalent of 25 years 
estimated rental. All public buildings and crown property were 
also ceded by Denmark. The Danish Government was to meet all 
claims on these territories arising out of their possession by that 
state. The East India Company was not to be liable for any such 
engagements or claims, except for the payments to be made annually 
to Raja of Tanjore and Zamindar of Sewraphully. Nothing in 
the treaty was to affect the trade of the subjects of His Danish Majesty 
in parts of East Indies, nor was that trade to be more restricted 
than it would have been if the settlemens had not been transferred.®® 
Pos/ Office reform 

The post office in India brought inadequate revenues to the Govern¬ 
ment and the high rates charged for letters and newspapers excluded 
the bulk of people from making use of them. The charges varied 
according to distance and weight of letters which created many diffi¬ 
culties. Smugglers carried on a brisk trade by receiving a large 
number of letters in one packet and distributing them to their add¬ 
resses. The Government was defrauded of its revenue while the 
law-abiding people were made to feel the disadvantages they sufTered 
in comparision to those who used unfair means. To check smuggl¬ 
ing, increase the Government revenue and enable the masses to benefit 
by Post Offices, it was considered necessary to have a cheap and 
uniform rate of postage without reference to distance, varying only 
according to the weight of letters and parcels. The Government 
of India sent to England its recommendations about Post Office 
reforms in the spring of 1847. They suggested cheap and uniform 
rates for letters and news-papers, compulsory prepayment of Govern¬ 
ment revenue and the introduction of the use of stamps instead of 
cash payments. The Government Offices were also to be supplied 
with stamps and officers were required to take care not to make 
their despatches unnecesssarily bulky. It was also suggested that 
the Home Government be approached with a view to mutual recog¬ 
nition of Indian and English stamps, which were to carry letters 
in those counties without any further payment.®’ 

Emigration of Indians 

Lord Hardinge was called upon to decide several questions 
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regarding the emigration of Indian labourers to the British colonies. 
From 1834 to 1839 the emigration of Indian labourers was uncon¬ 
trolled and unregulated by any special laws and was entirely under 
private enterprise. This gave rise to a host of evils about the in¬ 
human and treacherous manner in which the emigrants were procur¬ 
ed in India and the cruel treatment that they received on reaching 
Mauritius and other dominions. To remove these injustices the 
Government of India by Act. No. 14 of 1839 absolutely prohibited 
emigration of labour from India to any foreign or British colony.®® 
But the vested interests having stakes in Mauritius were too strong, 
and the Act of 1839 was repealed as regards Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay for emigration to Mauritius alone. In 1843 the emigration 
to Mauritius was restricted from Calcutta alone as it was felt that 
that Presidency presented greater facilities for procuring suitable emi¬ 
grants, larger proportions of women and children, and could supply 
for all the needs of Mauritius.®® The Act of 1839 was now further 
abrogated by another Act passed on 16th November, 1844, which 
legalised emigration from ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
to Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guinea. For the first time this Act 
tried to provide for the safety and comforts of emigrants®®. 

The Act of 1839 Prohibiting emigration from India had 
provided for an exception to be made in favour of Ceylon, which 
was “Geographically, historically and socially” analogous to the 
territories of the East India Company, if that colony took sufficient 
precautions to protect and prevent the emigrants from being taken 
from there to other colonies. The Government of Ceylon had now 
taken such measures and so the emigration to that island was made 
lawful in November, 1847.®^ We have already seen that in 1843 
the emigration to Mauritius had been restricted to Calcutta alone. 
The opening of emigration to the West Indies led to a considerable 
fall from 1844 to 1846 in the quota for Mauritius which was 6000 
emigrants every year exclusive of women and children. Therefore, 
after repeated requests from the Government of Mauritius, the 
Goverenment of India in May, 1847 opened the port of Madras as 
well for emigration to that colony. Similar precautions as were 
provided by the Act 21 of 1844 were also taken for the safety and 
comfort of emigrants from Madras.®- During this time a large 
number of Indians who after serving their terms of agreement 
returned at the expense of the Government of Mauritius on the 
ships ‘Augustus’, ‘Atul RohmarC, ‘Watkins’, and ‘Baboo’, landed 
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at Calcutta and Madras in a very miserable and sickly condition. 
Several of them had died during the voyage because of too much 
congestion in the ships which were worn out and of improper 
heights, insufficient arrangements for medical attendance ^and in¬ 
adequate provisions for food and other necessities. The Govern¬ 
ment of India sent a strong protest and requested the Mauritius 
authorities to prevant the recurrence of such painful complaints 
and to make regulations providing emigrants with same comforts 
on their return voyage as they had in the outward one.*^ The 
Goverenment of Mauritius gave assurances to take precations for 
health, comfort and safety of emigrant labourers, and made two 
ordinances regulating the return of Indian emigrants and regarding 
the conveying of property of emigrants who may die in that 
colony.®^ 

Improvement of Calcutta and other towns 

The Bombay and Madras Governments desired to have the 
Act No. X of 1842, providing that 2/3rd householders of a town 
could voluntarily impose some tax upon themselves for municipal 
purposes, extended to their jurisdictions with certain modifications, 
specially making the tax a compulsory one. The Governor General 
in Council decided not to depart from the principle of voluntary 
taxation in such affairs for any other kind of tax might be opposed 
by the people. The Governor General in Council expressed their 
willingness to consider any proposals by communities of provincial 
towns, who for their health and comfort wished to impose on them¬ 
selves some tax, which did not impede the freedom of trades, 
professions and of intercourse.**^ 

For the improvement of Calcutta some important steps were 
taken by Lord Hardinge. The committee appointed by the Bengal 
Government in 1836 to report upon the Municipal affairs of 
Calcutta had presented its report in 1840. They pointed out the 
very unsatisfactory state of drainage, cleanliness, ventilation and 
supply of water which resulted in a large number of diseases and 
high rates of mortality among the European and Indian inhabitants 
of the city. The committee put forward schemes for removal of 
these unsatisfactory conditions by building good roads, canals, 
drains, tanks and establishing a general hospital for the poor. 
They also recommended the formation of a corporation composed of 
elected as well as nominated members for carrying out these 
municipal objects.®* These proposals of the committee remained 
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in oblivion for several years. After the Sikh war, Lord Hardinge 
took up the ‘social and Christian duty’ of improving the town of 
Calcutta.®^ The Act No. 16 of 1847 took away from the Justices 
of Peace the power of collecting and disbursing certain assessments, 
and ordered the formation of a Corporation consisting of 3 nomi¬ 
nated and 4 elected members. The commissioners were authorised 
to levy certain kinds of taxes and to make arrangements for sani¬ 
tation and improvement of the town.'-**^ The Act No. XXII of 1847 
further empowered the commissioners of the Corporation to 
purchase and hold real or personal property for the improvement 
of the town.®® Thus we find that during Lord Hardinge’s adminis¬ 
tration beginnings of a local-self Government were made. 

Salt Duty 

The British Salt produced at Runn had to pay a high duty 
and so it could be easily undersold by the cheaply produced salt 
from Nuggur Parkur and Veera now districts of Sindh and by the 
products of Boyetra Salt Works in Marwar. Efforts were made 
at this time to prevent a fall in the Government revenues by safe¬ 
guarding the Runn salt against such competition. Proposals were 
made to give compensation to Kathiawar and Palunpur chiefs for 
preventing the transit of Marwar salt through their territory. A 
preventive establishment was also sanctioned for this purpose. 
The Sindh Government was required to raise duty on salt from 
its districts to assimilate it with products at Runn. In return for 
the restoration of the Government share of land revenue in Heera- 
vow, the chief of that place gave up his rights on the Mokye salt 
works which were to be used or closed by the British for their own 
benefits.The duty on salt was at different rates and on different 
principles in the three presidencies. The duty on Bombay salt 
was raised by Act XVI of 1844 from annas eight to rupee one per 
maund and thus made equal to Madras salt.^®^ Lord Hardinge 
further took the humane measure of reducing the high duty on salt 
in Bengal, where it was a Government monopoly. On the 30th 
October, 1844, the salt duty in Bengal was reduced from Rs. 3/4/- per 
maund to Rs. 3/-. It was then considered to have been a bold 
measure after five years of war and in the opening of a new 
administration, for it was expected to affect the revenues to the 
extent of 12 lacs of Rupees. But all apprehensions proved baseless 
as the average sale of salt increased from 4,62,7030 maunds per 
year to 4,966,917 maunds per year. Lord Hardinge, again in April, 
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1847, reduced the duty on salt from Rs. 3/- to Rs. 2/12 per maund 
and the average sale increased to 5,452, 909 maunds per year.^®^ 
Field boundaries and sale law 

Act No. 3 of 1846 and Act No. 1 of 1847 provided •for a 
compulsory setting up of field boundaries in Bombay and North West 
provinces respectively.^®^ It was hoped that this will diminish the 
constantly recurring troubles arising out of undefined boundaries. 
Act No. I of 1845 regarding the sale of land of defaulting proprietors 
in Bengal, enabled them to take advantage of a failure to effect the 
sale because of the inability of the new purchaser to fulfil the 
contract or due to any other unforeseen circumstances that might 
intervene. The original proprietor by depositing the arrears and 
the sums that may have subsequently become due on the land, 
could prevent its being sold. Objections were raised that this law 
would alter the principle of having a fixed last date for 
payment and might lead to collusions between defaulters and 
intending purchasers, but Lord Hardinge approved of the 
law on the ground that it would show to the people the 
desire of the Government to avoid every harsh measure. Moreover, 
this boon could be availed of by defaulting proprietors only 
very rarely and there could be no fear of any collusion because 
of the necessity of immediate deposit of 25% by the purchaser. 
A land lord would hardly consider it worthwhile to purchase a 
little delay for payment of land revenue at such a high cost as the 
one-fourth value of his land.^®* 

The Criminal Code 

The Parliament Act of 1833 regarding the Government of the 
territories of East India Company had provided for the preparation 
of the Criminal code by the Law Commission. The Code was pre¬ 
pared by the year 1837 when it had been submitted for opinion to the 
eminent law authorities in England and India and also to the high 
Judicial officials in India. Opinions were received but nothing was 
done for the next ten years. Now Mr. Elliot and Mr. Cameron, the 
two remaining members of the Law Commission, reviewed the 
objections made against the Code, answered the arguments which 
were answerable, admitted the justice of those which were considered 
to be just and recommended that the revised Code be made into 
a law. The Commissioners submitted two reports in this connection 
on 23rd July, 1846, and 24th June, 1847, and their reports with the 
the recommendations of the Government of India were sent to the 
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authorities in England. But the Home Government instead of taking 
any decisive action ‘pigeon-holed’ it for a long time.^®“ 

The question of Lex Loci 

In the three Presidencies alone the English law was the Lex 
Loci for every one who was not a Hindu or Mohammedan, but 
beyond the Presidencies there was Hindu Law for the Hindus 
Mohammedan Law for Mohammedens and no fixed law for other 
nationalities. The courts attempted to ascertain and apply the law 
of the country to which the contestants belonged but that was 
always a difficult process, specially when people of more than one 
country were involved. To remove these difficulties it was proposed 
that Hindu and Mohammedan law should remain applicable to the 
two communities but for the rest of the people so much of English 
law as was applicable to the conditions of the land should be 
applied, and that should be reduced into a Code. Consequently, 
a Lex Loci Act was read in the Council for the first time on 18th of 
July, 1845, and then it was referred to the Home authorities, 
who had ordered that no such law be passed without their approval. 
Lord Hardinge and all his councillors excepting Maddock, all the 
judges of the Supreme Court and other officers highly approved of 
the scheme. The Hindus took great objection to sections 11, 12, 
and 13 of the proposed Lex Loci Act. These Sections provided 
for altering Hindu and Muslim law as for as they debarred converts 
from all rights in property and other civil rights. The views of the 
Government of India and other papers regarding a Lex Loci Act 
were sent to the Court of Directors, but at this time they made no 
progress either towards having a Lex Loci Act or for passing any 
act removing the disabilities of the converts.^®® 

Governor General's power while away from the Council 

Lord Auckland and Ellenborough when separated from their 
Councils, had been invested with full powers of the Governor 
General in Council excepting those of law making. Law authorities 
in England pointed out the anaraoly of this procedure, which while 
leaving the President in Council with full powers of the Governor 
General in Council, in practice legally invested them with no 
authority except that of making laws with the approval of the Gover¬ 
nor General. When Lord Hardinge intended to go on tour to the 
North-West provinces, the members desired to remove this defect by 
entrusting certain powers to the President in Council in law as well. 
Several expedients were discussed like that of an act giving only certain 
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powers to the Governor General leaving the residuary with the Presi¬ 
dent in Council, or a law which authorised the Governor General 
to exercise all the powers of the Governor General in Council but 
at the same time empowered him to delegate certain powere to the 
President in Council. Objections were raised to such proposals on 
the ground that it was inexpendient to pass an act derogatory to 
the power and prestige of the Governor General, or which prevented 
him from exercising control in certain aifairs for which he was finally 
responsible. It was also said that it would be inconsistent if he 
was given full powers and then empowered to entrust certain func¬ 
tions to the President in Council. A good deal of discussion was 
carried on the subject and the members showed a great desire to 
accommodate the differing points of views. All realized the necsesity 
of not detracting from the powers of the Governor General in any 
case.^”’ This spirit of compromise was much appreciated by Lord 
Hardinge. The Governor General was determined not to have his 
powers curtailed only because certain law Officers had given an 
opinion which was against usage.Ultimately a formula was dis¬ 
covered which while leaving the Governor General with much of 
the same powers as on such occasions formerly, also removed the 
objections raised by law officers. Act No. XXII of 1845 empowered 
the Governor General to exercise all the powers of the Governor 
General in Council except that delegated by a resolution of the 
Governor General in Council to be exercised by the President in 
Council, and that of law-making. This Act was not published but 
the resolution which apportioned the business between the two 
authorities and entrusted the Governor General with powers 
similar to that of his predecessors was published.^"® 

Certain Miscellaneous measures 

Several other administrative measures of minor importance 
were taken during this time. Rules were made regulating leave of 
absence and acting allowances of public officers in the convented 
service of the East India Company.For despatch in business 
which required more deliberation than could be bestowed with the 
usual routine, and to avoid accumulation of arrears, a form of 
statement was provided for easy reference to the business awaiting 
the consideration of the Governor General in Council. The 
secretaries of each department were required to make a quarterly 
report on the state of business and pending questions.For the 
sake of economy of time the secretaries were also required to sub- 
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mit matters when they were complete and ready for orders, and 
for this purpose they were authorised to carry on the required 
correspondence with previous sanction,Orders were issued for the 
compilation of an office-book in each department, as a guide to the 
rules and practices of the Government and to all the important 
decisions and directions by which the business of the state was 
regulated. Such a book was expected to give uniformity, despatch 
and regularity in proceedings.^^® 

The Government of India was anxious to exercise its powers 
of general superintendence for the sake of uniformity and efficiency. 
It took objections to the action of the Bombay Government in directly 
reporting to the Court of Directors about the reorganisation and 
increase of the Jaghir horse of the South Mahratta country, without 
waiting for the orders of the Governor General in Council. The 
Government of India disagreed with the opinion of the Bombay 
Government that there were certain matters involving increased 
expenditure which they could, according to previous orders and 
practice, refer directly to the Court. It was ordered that all questions 
involving an increase to fixed salaries or establishments, or respect¬ 
ing the undertaking of new works or other operations involving a 
demand on the resources of the state, should be first submitted to 
the Supreme Government. The Governor General in Council, 
while concurring with the Bombay Government that centralisation 
might be carried too far, did not think that the above rule involved 
any practical inconveniences. It was expendient and necessary 
that the Government of India, with whom the general responsibility 
of administration and resources of the country rested, should give 
its opinion on proposed items of expediture keeping in view the 
general position of the Government. 

About this time a discussion arose in southern India about 
the Government officers taking part in religious matters. It was 
found that in Madras there were a large number of cases in which 
Government officers were mixed up with religious institutions of 
the inhabitants because of the Governmet managing the lands 
endowed to them. Government officers used to be present 
at religious ceremonies and they also interfered in their internal 
management. Such a system was considered undesirable, therefore, 
orders were issued that Government officers should transfer charge 
of such institutions either to some influential Raja or Zamindar, or 
to local committees or panchayets consisiting of influential persons 
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and priests of the temples concerned. The Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal and North West provinces were also ordered to take 
similar steps in this matter.Lord Hardinge by a notihcgtion of 
October, 1846, abolished Sunday labour and thus earned the 
gratitude of religious minded Christians, to whom the desecration 
o Sunday was unpalatable.^^® 

Lord Hardinge also tried to do something for the preservation 
of ancient monuments. Rs. 2000/-were sancioned for cleaning 
Ellora caves and temples. Bheels were employed for preserving and 
safeguarding the Ajunta and Ellora caves. The Government of 
Nizam was also induced to take measures for their protection. 
About two dozen drawings of the most interesting and celebrated 
antiquities of western India were orderd to be repaired. The 
Governor General ordered some parts of the Taj and the palace at 
Agra to be repaired. He removed the unseemly grotesque orna¬ 
ment which had been placed on the top of the Kutab Minar. 
Officers were appointed in Bombay and Bengal to report on 
antiquarion temples and buildings in the same manner as had 
already been done in Madras.^” 

Lord Hardinge and the Army 

Army Reforms 

Lord Hardinge carried out a large number of reforms in the 
army of India to enhance its position and efficiency. He emphasised 
the right of the Government of India to excercise control over the 
general principles governing the armies of the three presidencies. 
He strongly criticised Madras and Bombay Governments if they 
took any final decision on some important points of military move¬ 
ment or discipline, without previous reference to the Government 
of India. He ordered that on important question the subordinate 
Governments must wait for the final orders of the Government of 
India, which alone was in a position to take a view cosistent with 
the necessities of the country as a whole.There were dangerous 
dissimilarities of principle and practice in the armies of the three 
Presidencies. The terms of service, privileges enjoyed, pay and 
pensions, punishment for crimes and even the principles of organisa¬ 
tion differed from one Presidency to another. Such a state of affairs 
created many difficulties when the armies of one Presidency were 
required to serve in another. It aroused discontent which marred 
the efficiency and disipline of troops. There were frequent conflicts 
of authorities. These contradictions created doubts about the 
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justice of military laws.^^® Uniformity was absolutely necessary to 
make the army of India an integral whole. The Court had autho¬ 
rised the Governor General in Council in June, 1844, to promulgate 
Articles of war which may be applicable to the armies of all the 
Presidencies. Soon after the arrival of Lord Hardinge in India the 
Advocate General of the army, Lt. Col. Birch, was required under 
the instructions of the Governor General in Council to prepare 
certain Articles of war. A series of questions were prepared and sent 
to various high officials in India for eliciting their opinions on 
various matters concerning the army.^^® After full deliberations, 
in September, 1845, Articles of war for governing Indian officers and 
soldiers in service of the Company and for the administration of 
justice by Court Martial held on such officers and soldiers, were 
promulgated and made applicable to all the Presidencies from 7th 
October, 1845.^-^ After they had remained in operation for about 
two years, on 18th December, 1847, certain amendments were made 
in them in the light of the experience gained about their working. 
These Articles of war restored corporal punishment for the Indian 
troops. It had been abolished by Lord Bentinck in consideration 
for the sepoys who were well-behaved. For offences which were 
formerly punishable with the lash-death, transportation, imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour, solitary confinement and dismissal had been 
substituted. There was an unanimity of opinion among almost all 
the military authorities in India that the restoration of corporal 
punishment was a necessity for improving the discipline of the army, 
and they felt that this could be done without having any bad affect 
on recruitment or creating any discontent among the troops. Lord 
Hardinge armed with the overwhelming evidence before him, restored 
corporal punishment. But the Commanding officers were given 
power to instruct Courts Martial to give corporal punishment in as 
few cases as possible. Its restoration was favourably received by 
Indian officers and most of the troops. The corporal punishment 
was rarely given but the power to inflict it exercised a great check 
on crimes.^*® 

Lord Hardinge advocated increase in the number of European 
officers and greater facilities for their promotion. According to him 
much of the efficiency of the Indian troops in the field was due to vig¬ 
our, spirit and confidence infused in them by the European officers. 
He also felt that larger number of European officers were needed 
because of the effects of climate on Europeans, the vast distances 
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which made replacing of casualities difficult, and because of the 
fact that in the wide Indian empire no one could say what military 
exertions might be required at any moment. Moreover, the Governor 
General felt—,“with the greatest admiration for the patience,*^endu- 
rance and bravery of the native troops, we must always be ready to 
assert and prove the superiority of the handful of European troops 
serving in India—they are the foundation of our strength in Asia.’"^24 
The efficiency of European troops in India also required larger number 
of officers for them. The severity of climate and lesser number of out¬ 
door games induced the European troops to intoxication and there¬ 
fore, they required more officers for discipline and control. The 
extension of the empire had led to greater dependence on Indian 
troops and therefore the British felt that it was necessary for them 
to increase the number and efficiency of European troops.But 
as European forces were expensive care was to be taken to avoid 
any unnecessary increase in their numbers by using them only 
in places where their presence was absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the British empire in India.One Captain was also 
added to each of the Indian infantry regiments in the Company’s 
service The Governor General advocated increasing the pros¬ 
pects of European officers in India. He desired that proportion 
of Captains to subalterns should be 1 : 2 instead of 2 : To 

hasten the promotion of Assistant Surgeons of his Mayesty’s 
troop’s medical establishments he recommended the abolition of 
3rd Assistant Surgeons, and maintaining in their place a propor¬ 
tion of staff Assistant Surgeons and staff Surgeons of 1st and 
2nd class. 

The Governor General pointed out that a system of liberal 
pensions in the sepoy army must be maintained as the most certain 
means for securing its fidelity in absence of national feelings. 
By an order on 31st January, 1846, the rates for pensions to wounded 
sepoys was increased and retrospective effect was given to it from 
first December, 1845 in order to include those who had fought so 
bravely in the Sutlej campaign. The pensions fixed by previous 
General Order of 13th August, 1838, and 29th July, 1842, had made 
reductions in the pensions of sepoys and the principles on which 
they were based were full of injustices.^®^ Lord Hardinge’s order 
provided for liberal pensionss to wounded soldiers. The rates were 
in some cases increased from Rs.l/- p.m. to Rs. 4/- and from Rs.4/- 
to Rs. 7/- per month. The principle on which the new rates were 
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based was that pension for wounds received in action was to be 
higher than for disability arising out of sickness. Sepoys discharged 
for wounds received in performance of military duties but not in 
actual action e. g. on field operations or in obeying orders, or doing 
civil duty, were to get pensions higher than those for sickness and 
lower than for wounds received in action. Liberal provisions were 
also made for those who contracted incurable diseases in foreign 
service or in certain unhealthy parts of the Company’s territories. 
These new rates of pensions, by the General Order of 12th February, 
1846, were also extended to Sirmoor and Nusseree battalions and 
other local corps of the three presidencies. The revised pensions 
while giving great satisfaction to sepoys added very little to the expen¬ 
diture of the slate, for after four bloody actions on the Sutlej, only 
231 sepoys were entitled to wounded pensions at an increased 
expense of Rs. 435/-p. m. Lord Hardinge also suggested revision 
of pensions and gratuities offered to European and Indian officers 
and the Court of Directors expressed their willingness to consider 
a moderate increase in them.^^^ Governor General’s recommen¬ 
dations additional pensions were allowed to widows of officers killed 
in aetton and also to the heirs of Indian officers. 

The vexed question of Sindh allowances to troops had caused 
much trouble to the Government. Lord Hardinge felt that the 
circumstances of the service demanded that extra allowances be 
given to the troops in Sindh. Some time having elapsed since the 
misconduct of certain regiments in Sindh, and the principle of dis¬ 
cipline having been vindicated, the Governor General decided to 
increase the allowances of troops serving in Sindh. The allowances 
were fixed similar to those given to Bengal troops in Arracan. By 
a General Order of 15th August, 1845, in addition to their pay of 
Rs. 5/8, the troops in Sindh were entitled to full Batta of Rs. 3/-, 
an additional allowance in cantonment of Rs. 2/- p. m. During 
march Rs. 1/8 p. m. was to be paid more, and thus the pay of the 
troops in Sindh came to be Rs. 12/8, which was Rs. 2/- p.m. more 
than that sanctioned by the order of March, 1844. The commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers were to get Rs. 3 /8 p.m. in addition 
to their usual allowances. The pay of Bengal Irregular Horse 
serving in Sindh was raised from Rs. 27/- p. m. to Rs. 30/- p. m. in 
order to assimilate it with that of Irregular Sindh Horse. The 
Sepoys had to pay more than their marching allowances because 
the hire of camels in Sindh was very high. It was now ordered 
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that they were not to be required to pay more than Rs. 10/- p. m., 
which was the ordinary hire of camels in Hindustan. Money 
provision for high prices was to be allowed for the aggregate of 
all articles comprising the sepoy’s rations, and not on some sepg^rate 
articles as was done by the order of March, 1844. Henceforth, it 
became a compensation on certain occasions for dearness of pro¬ 
visions. These changes provided adequate compensation for the 
rigours of service in Sindh. 

The 34th regiment of Indian Infantry had been abolished in 
January, 1844, for its in-sub-ordination in refusing to march to 
Sindh. Lord Hardinge, as a measure of concession to the Indian 
troops who had fought so bravely during the Sikh war, and in 
consideration of the past glorious services of the 34th Regiment, 
again restored it to the Indian army.^^® As regards the 64th 
Native Infantry which had mutinied in May, 1844, over the question 
of Sindh allowance, there was difference of opinion belvecn 
the Governor of Sindh and the Commander-in-Chief of India 
about the method of punishing that regiment.^**' Eventually, a 
Court of Inquiry reported the charges to the Court Martial which 
punished Mosley and the 39 ring leaders. Out of 38 men who had 
been sentensed to death only execution of 6 was sanctioned by the 
Government and the sentences of others were commuted to various 
outher punishments. The Government of India also ordered the 
restoration of colors of the 64th, which was to be done as a 
measure of restoration of the confidence of the Government.^®’ 

The Order No. 216-B of 1845, granted hutting allowances to 
Bengal troops as well, who were thus placed on equal terms with 
troops of Bombay and Madras, and relieved of the unfair burden 
on them during march. By the General Order No. 261-C it was 
directed that the Government would bear the charges connected 
with certain regimental establishments, heretofore paid for by the 
men, which, trifling as was the the amount of each individual’s 
contribution, could with advantage be taken over by the state. 

The settlement of these complicated accounts had always been 
difiScuIt and the relief now afforded gave much satisfaction to the 
soldiers.^*® 

Lord Hardinge took several measures to improve the comfort 
and happiness of European soldiers in India. The families of 
European soldiers in Punjab and Sindh were allowed to join them 
at those places. By a General Order in February, 1846, the kit of 
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European soldiers was required to be carried at the expense of th© 
state.Lord Hardinge continued the policy of Ellenborough 
about making comfortable barracks hill stations for European 
troops. A barrack at Dugshai hill station was provided and this 
together with provision already made at Subathoo and Kassauli, 
enabled large number of European regiments to spend a good 
deal of their time on hill stations. He proposed a fourth hill station 
for European regiments in North-West Frontier, and thus out of eight 
European infantry regiments posted from Agra to Lahore, fourwould 
have been in the plains and four in the hills affording to each as well 
as to the six Companies of European artillery, a constant alteration 
of three years in hills and three in the plains. These measures 
were expected to add to the efficiency of European forces and by 
reducing the number of deaths due to climatic conditions, could 

effect a saving to the state as well.^^” 

A doubt had arisen in the minds of sepoys that their former 
privileges in respect to judicial and revenue proceeding had been 
withdrawn. Act XV of 1845 was passed to reassure them of their 
privileges in this respect, and they were also extended to the 
Bombay Presidency. Indian officers and soldiers were by this Act, 
exempted from payment of stamps in legal proceedings, but its 
value was to be charged from the other party if it lost the 
suit, and if any fraud was attempted by the sepoy, he was to be 
fined five times the value of stamps. Section IV of Act IV of 1840, 
which gave one month’s time to a dispossessed party to lodge 
complaint, which if found valid, the complaint was reinstated. 
Was repealed in the case of sepoys. In such cases a sepoy was to 
be allowed more time at the discretion of magistrates according to 
the distance of the station at which he served.The privilege of 
submitting petions at the Court of Indian Rulers through Residents, 
was extended to the officers and men of the contingent, who had 

been transferred there from the regular army.^*® 

Lord Hardinge made improvements in the carriage of batteries. 
Several bullock drawn 9 pounder guns were converted into horse 
drawn ones, and it was arranged that each field battery should 
have 130 horses instead of 98.^** Lord Hardinge considered the 
Irregular Cavalry to be more efficient and manageable than the 
regulars, and he took several measures to maintain its discipline 
and efficiency. He found that the fifth Irregular Cavalry, which 
had for long performed civil duties, had deteriorated in discipline. 
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therefore he ordered it to be transferred to the charge of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. For the performance of civil duties, the Governor 
General ordered that two out of eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry be constantly employed on such duties, but no single regi¬ 
ment was to be so engaged for more than three years at a time and the 
turn of each regiment was to come when all others had so served. 

The improvements made in the position of troops by Lord 
Hardinge were very opportune. Responsible British authorities at 
this time were of the opinion that the greatest danger to British 
superemacy in India could come from the Indian army alone. 
Lord Hardinge tried to give comforts and improve the condition 
of sepoys but he took care to see that nothing was yielded 
to force for that would have been taken to be a sign of weak¬ 
ness and not generosity. The rumblings of the coming strom in 
1857, had already begun to be manifested in the great discontent 
and insubordination in the troops sent to garrison Sindh after its 
conquest.Several attempts were made during this time to 
seduce troops from their allegiance to the Government, and the pre¬ 
occupation of the Government on the North-West Frontier, gave a 
good opportunity to the conspirators. The suspicions aroused by 
the introduction of messing system in jails, the new system of 
education and resumption of Maafee tenures, were further heightened 
by calculated spreading of false rumours that circumcision and 
‘parda’ were to be abolished, all were to take food together and that 
the British Government would resort to force in making converts 
to Christianity. One Khwaja Hussein Ali, under the presumed 
authority of the Delhi emperor, was with his associates, engaged in 
spreading discontent among the people near about Patna, by making 
them apprehensive about the safety of their religion. He also tried 
to secure the co-operation of Indian olBcers of the troops stationed 
at Patna, by distributing money among them and promising better 
prospects. But the fidelity of the Indian officers to the British, led 
to the discovery of this conspiracy, which was crushed in the bud. 
Certain other futile attempts were made to tamper with some more 
regiments stationed at Dinapore. To allay the panic emong the 
people, the Government of Bengal issued a proclamation declaring 
that the British Government never interfered, and would never do 
so in the matters of religion.^*® An unsuccessful attempt was also 
made by a person calling himself Raja Nana Roy or Senaputty 
Raja, to win over the Calcutta Militia by promises of huge sums 
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of money, and then to murder the British residents of Calcutta and 
set up the standard of revot.^*^ These endeavours to induce the 
Indian troops to mutiny were put an end to by the resounding 
victories achieved by the British arms in the first Sikh war. Sugges¬ 
tions were also made by the Government of India for altering the law 
in such a manner as to secure adequate punishment for those who 
tried to tamper with the fidelity of troops. The Court of Directors, 
however, felt that the existing laws were sufficient to deal with such 
attempts, and it was inadvisible to pass any enactment which 
betrayed that that the Governmen was afraid of any attempt being 
made to tamper with the loyalty of their soldiers. 

Finance and Militatry 

Lord Hardinge took bold and drastic measures in 1847 to 
balance the revenues and expenditure of the state. From the 
very beginning of his administration the Governor General kept a 
watchful eye against any increase of unnecessary expenditure in 
the military department, but the dangers on the North-West 
frontier made it inadvisible to make any reductions in the armed 
forces. In October, 1844, Lord Hardinge refused the request of 
the Bombay Government for increasing the number of regiments 
in that Presidency, because of its commitments in Sindh, Aden 
and Mhow.^'*® He relieved the pressure on the Bombay army by 
releasing some of its regiments from Sindh, Mhow and Aden, 
which were reinforced to that extent by regiments from Bengal or 
Madras.^®® But while opposing any increase in the army. Lord 
Hardinge could not make any reductions, because the mighty power 
of the Khalsa was getting restless and could have at any moment 
involved the British into a longdrawn and difficult conflict. During 
the first Sikh war the Governor General felt it necessary to order 
for the increase of three regiments of infantry in Bombay and eight 
regiments of Irregular Cavalry in Bengal.But when the menacing 
clouds on the North-West frontier had burst and disappeared, mak¬ 
ing the British possessions after the treaty of 9th December, 1846, 
unchallanged in India, Hardinge felt that the question of reducing 
the military force could be justifiably taken up as a measure of 
absolute necessity. 

The Governor General reviewed the whole financial and 
military position of the Government of India. He found that 
since 1837, there had been a continuous period of wars or prepara¬ 
tions for wars, on account of which the military forces of 
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Indian Empire had been increased by 1,22,371 men amounting to 
total annual increased charges of Rs. 49,20,839/9. During the years 
1835-36 to 1837-38 there was surplus of revenue over expenditure 
on an average of £1,108,386, but from 1838-39 to 1846-47 there* was 
a deficit on an average of £11,175,833 annually. Though there had 
been an increase in income from land revenue, opium, salt etc., the 
greatly increased expenditure of the Government, especially 
in the military establishments, had led to a disastrous financial 
position. These deficits were met by debts incurred from lime to 
time. The public debt of Rs. 28,17,52,087/- on 1st May, 1838, had 
increased to Rs. 40,60,91,837/- on the 1st May, 1848, and this had 
placed an additional burden of huge interest on the finances of 
India.So deplorable was the state of Indian finances that 
cash balances in October, 1846, had been reduced from 11 to 
less than 8 million sterling. The 1846 loan of 5% soon became 
little productive because of the hopes entertained of Government 
guarantee for the profitable railway enterprises, and therefore, if 
fresh loans were to be raised, higher rates of interest would have 
had to be offered.^®® Lord Hardinge at once perceived the root 
cause of the trouble and pointed out that how undesirable it was 
for the reputation of the East India Company to proclaim at a 
period of profound peace the discouraging fact “that our financial 
embarrassments are mainly to be attributed to large military 
establishments, which cost the state upwards of 11 million sterling 
a year and absorb more than half of the revenues of the Indian 
empire.”^®® The Governor General resolved not only to balance 
the revenue and expenditure but also to create a surplus in 1848-49 
to meet any unforeseen deficiencies in the items of revenue like land 
revenue, opium, etc., and for the repayment of debts already incurred. 

It was futile to expect a surplus on the general assumption that 
peace would bring prosperity to the people and increase the revenue 
of the state. The Governor General resolved that the treasury could 
be extricated from its difficulties only by reducing the expenditure, 
which should chiefly be done in the military establishments. Lord 
Hardinge resolved that though reductions were required on finan¬ 
cial gtounds they were to be carried out only if ad visible on military 
considerations of internal peace and external security. The Governor 
General reviewed the military situation in India. Within the last four 
years, the menacing armies of Sindh and Gwalior had been extingui¬ 
shed and that of Lahore debated. The Afghans were in weakness and 
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anarchy, and a strong Sikh force at Peshawar watched their move¬ 
ments. Kashmir and Jammu were under British protection, and on 
the side of Bahawalpore from Ali Morad’s territory to Karachi noth¬ 
ing was to be apprehended. From Noorpore and Chamba to Kumaon 
on the Nepal frontier no British military force was required toguard 
this impregnable tract of country. The Maharaja of Nepal had an 
army of 50 thousand men but had no cavalry or field artillery, 
therefore he could not have any aggressive strength. On the Burmese 
frontier as well, there was no great danger from the disorganised 
forces of Burmese. Internally as well, Lord Hardinge considered 
that the forces of Indian princes were spread over a large extent 
of territory and as they had no national feelings or bond of common 
interest, there was no danger of their uniting together to render 
the internal state of India one of anxiety and apprehension.^^’ 

Having satisfied himself about the necessity and expediency 
of the measure, the Governor General applied himself to the task 
of making reductions in the army. He ordered that all possible 
reductions must be made in the millitary expenditure of all the three 
presidencies.^®® The seven Military Police Battalions stationed at 
Ainballa, Kurnaul, Meerut, Agra, Delhi and two Battalions of 
Bundelkhund, Military Police stationed at Banda and Benares, were 
ordered to be disbanded. They had been raised before the Sikh war 
as a cheap and rapid means of reinforcing the regular troops, but no 
longer any necessity existed for their continuance. Their organisa¬ 
tion, too, was very expensive because of the excessive numbers of 
non-commissioned officers oppointed to each one of them. Service 
in such battalions was disliked as it invloved both military and civil 
duties. All the discharged men were given liberal gratuities, and 
opportunities were given to many to enlist in regular regiments.^®® 
In Sindh and Punjab, where necessity of such a force existed, in their 
place more efficient Sindh and Sikh levies were raised, which attach¬ 
ed the turbulent local people to the cause of the British.^®® For 
purposes of escort duties or keeping guard over jails-treasuries and 
other such work, the Lt. Governor of North-West Frontier was 
authorised to retain as many of the efficient men of the Military 
Police battalions as were required for such purposes. These men 
were to be enlisted as ‘Barkandazes’, and an equal number from 
this force were to be discharged. These armed police-men were to be 
trained on the model of the Irish Constabulary, which though a civil 
police under civil officers, did useful work as Military Police aswell.^®^ 
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Lord Hardinge realised that the cavalary force of the East India 
Company was greatly deficient in comparison to the infantry. In the 
battles on the Sutlej, at no time the English had more than forty-five 
hundred cavalry soldiers as against twenty thousand or thirty thou¬ 
sand of the Sikhs, and this had prevented them from taking advantage 
of their victories. The Infaetry could not have moved ahead without 
the help of a sufficient force of cavalry. During the Sikh war. Lord 
Hardinge had raised eight Irregular regiments of cavalry and he 
retained them during peace as well. He preferred Irregular cavalry 
regiments to Regular ones because the corps could be formed in a 
month or two, and cost only £ 19,000 p. a. while Regular regiments 
cost £ 39,000. In case of movement and transport as well, the 
Irregulars were preferable as they could do so rapidly and required 
lesser number of camp followers^®-. After the treaty of Bhairowal 
a reduction was made in the strength of Irregular cavalry regiments, 
amounting in all to 4360 men which in 1848 would have given a 
saving of £ 100,000. Each regiment of Irregular cavalry was reduc¬ 
ed from 680 to 500 rank and file, and later on the officers command¬ 
ing were ordered to suspend recruiting till the number was reduced 
to 420 rank and file, which was equivalent to that of Regular cavalry 
regiments.These reductions did not affect the efficiency of the 
cavalry. In 1844, the total force of cavalry of all descriptions was 
13,532 men, in 1846, on a war establishment, it amounted to 19370; 
and for 1848, Lord Hardinge proposed a total force of 15010 cavalry, 
which would have bean 1478 men more than in 1844. This propos¬ 
ed cavalry force with 100,000 infantry in Bengal would have given 
a proportion of 1:7 which was considered to be adequate for pur¬ 
poses of war.^®^ The infantry corps of the Company in Bengal and 
Bombay were reduced from 1000 to 800 rank and file.^**^ In Madras 
the infantry regiments already consisted of 700 men and 30 
boys. In September, 1847, the Governor General desired that all 
infantry regiments of 800 rank and file should suspend recruiting 
till their numbers were reduced to 750, but their establishments 
were to be kept up for 800 men till 1848, when the Governor 
General in Council proposed finally to decide this matter.^®® It was 
a remarkable feature of all these reductions that full number of 
corps and their constitution was kept up in Regular infantry and 
Irregular cavalry, so as to enable the Government of India to rapidly 
increase their strength in times of emergency.^*’. 

Lord Hardinge, as a costodian the British empire, justly atte- 
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ched great importance to the European forces in India. In Bengal, 
the European force in 1835 was 7911 rank and file, in 1837 it was 
7,848, in 1,846 it was 15,229 and for 1848, Lord Hardinge proposed 
to keep it at 12,593 rank and file. Lord Hardinge proposed that in 
1848 there be in Bengal three regiments of European cavalry and 11 
regiments of European infantry. With one European regiment of 
cavalry and 6 regiments of European infantry in Madras, and 1 regi¬ 
ment of European cavalry and 7 regiments of European infantry in 
Bombay, the whole rank and file of European force in India in 1848, 
would have amounted to 28, 046, This force was about 10,000 
European infantry more than in Bentinck’s time, and there would 
have been a redution of about 5,000 men since 1846, which was a 
period of war. Because of the strained relations with China and 
Egypt, Lord Hardinge allowed the rank and file of European regi¬ 
ments to remain at 1,000, but he considered that in future it could 
be easily reduced to 800.^®® 

As regards artillery, Lord Hardinge realised its extreme impor¬ 
tance in war, and instead of making any reductions, he kept it up 
on the increased establishment created during the war. The number 
of field guns in 1846, were 192, while in 1837, there were only 144. 
Instead of 72 nine pounder guns in 1837, chiefly drawn by bullocks, 
the e were in 1846, 114 nine pounder guns of which 60 were drawn 
by i'iorses. These guns were exclusive of those attached to contin¬ 
gents and local corps. Lord Hardinge considered this increased 
strength to be' sufficient to meet the needs of the British and recom¬ 
mended their continuance at that level. 

The result of all the reductions in various arms of the Com¬ 
pany’s forces ordered by Lord Hardinge in January, 1847, was that 
the Bengal, Madras and Bombay armies were reduced by 33,547; 
10,478; and 7,000 men, respectively.^’” Inspite of this reduction of 
51,025 men, the British army in India would have amounted to 
2,41,823 men in 1848, and it would have had as compared to 1837, 
an excess of 71,346 men. The financial results of these reductions 
were expected to be in 1848, a reduction in military expenditure of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, amounting to £677,956; £132,751; and 
£2,06,831, respectively, making a total reduction in military establish¬ 
ments of India of £9,97,538. Lord Hardinge contemplated certain 
further reductions for the year 1848, which would have on the whole 
reduced the Indian army by about 61,000 men and would have led 
to a decrease in expenditure to the extent of £ 10,75,936 a year, as 
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compared to the year 1846.^^^ 

Lord Hardinge recommended various other reductions in 
military charges. He also wanted that all possible reductions be 
undertaken in civil departments as well. Certain offices could be 
easily reduced in numbers or totally abolished by being amalgamated 
with other offices performing analogous duties. Lord Hardinge 
desired that the Government should not nudertake any new expendi¬ 
ture till a surplus of one million could be secured, but an exception 
could be made in case of public works from which a return may be 
reasonably expected sufficient to redeem the interest incurred on 
the outlay (as in the case of Railways). Lord Hardinge estimated 
the following improvement in the revenue in 1848; military reductions 
£10,00,000; balance of Lahore contributions £2,00000; and revenue 
from ceded districts of Lahore, £4,50000; — giving a total of 
£16,50,000. Thus for the first time since 1837-38, there was a reason¬ 
able prospect of bringing the expenditure within the revenues of 
the state. 

To the credit of Lord Hardinge it must be said that all these 
reductions were carried out without affecting individual salaries, or 
decreasing any European or Indian commissioned or non-commis¬ 
sioned officers. The least efficient men of the regiments were dis¬ 
charged on recommendations of the Invalidating Committees. Libe¬ 
ral gratuities and in many cases new employment were given to the 
discharged men.^'^ But as a British statesman, the greatest praise is 
due to him for having carried out these bold measures of reduction 
withour affecting the security of the empire. The new strength of the 
army was not in numbers, but was in its strategic position. A 
British Irregular cavalry corps was placed at Gorkhpur in communi¬ 
cation with that at Segowlee, an arrangement which was most effici¬ 
ent to watch the Gurkhas. Sindh was under British occuption, and 
Gwalior had instead of a hostile array, a British contingent of seven 
regiments of imffantry, two of cavalry and 12 guns. The disorganised 
forces of Burma could be no threat to the East India Company’s 
territories, so the only serious danger remained on the North-West 
where the Sikhs could again create some trouble. Lord Hardinge 
greatly strengthened British forces on this frontier. The hostile 
Sikh army had been greatly reduced after the first Sikh war, and a 
large part of the newly organised Sikh army was employed under 
British officers. Lahore itself was occupied by a British force of 
9,000 men, who were supported by 20,000 men in the first line of 
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the frontier defence, including three moveable columns of 12,000 men 
at Lahore, Ferozepore and Jullunder. After the reductions had 
been made, the forces at and above Meerut, formed a total ot about 
53,518 men and 124 field guns. With the addition of the Frontier 
Brigade consisting of 3,280 men, raised after the Sikh war. the 
whole force on the frontier increased to 56,798 men and 124 field 
guns. These forces with their better efficiency, organisation, com¬ 
missariat and mobility, were equal to any foe who might threaten 
the British territories from the north west.^’^ 

General Remarks 

We find that the vigorous spirit of reform and experimentation 
in the internal administration of the country, which had been 
infused by Lord William Bentinck but had been lost sight of during 
the wars and conquests of his successors, was reintroduced by Lord 
Hardinge. All departments-civil and military-received the stamp 
of his vigour and energy. In all his measures of reform and im 
provement we find a spirit of moderation and conciliation, fliere 
was no desire to hasten or force changes on the people. Whether 
it was the scheme of the Ganges canal or of the Railways, or any re¬ 
form in the army or reduction in expenditure, nothing was done n 
haste or haphazardly. All consequences of each measure were 
fully discussed and deliberated, every precaution was taken to avoid 
anv false step, and then the final decision was arrived at, which 
was enforced with all the vigour at the command of the Goverment. 
His humanitarian measures regarding suppression of human sacri¬ 
fice, Naga Tribes on the Assam frontier, and the Robber tribes ol 
Sindh, were greatly suceessful. His educational measures had only 
an experimental value as his important resolution of October, 1844, 
remained almost inoperative. But his suggestions regarding open¬ 
ing of a University, the beginning of a system of a number of 
colleges in Bengal with Zillah schools attached to them, and the 
attempt to popularise elementary education, all of them proved of 
great importance. His administrative measures regarding Sindh, 
reforms in the secretariat, establishment of the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration, and the rules improving the conditions under which the 
emigrant labour was to go out of India, bear testimony to his 
administrative skill and foresightedness. The two greatest measures 
of economic development, which could do credit to any adminis¬ 
tration in India—the scheme of the Ganges canal, and the policy 
regarding introduction of railways in India—were given their final 
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shape during the administration of Lord Hardinge. But it were 
his measures regarding the army that gave him the greatest credit 
as an administrator. He introduced greater uniformity and better 
discipline in the forces of the three Presidencies. His Keen desire 
to improve the lot of the soldiers and the various boons which he 
conferred on them, were well calculated to attach them to the cause 
ol the rulers at a time when disaffection in the ranks of the Indian 
soldiers of the Company had begun to take its root. He insisted 
on a greater proportion of European soldiers, for it was on them 
alone that the foreign masters of this country could rely. He fully 
realised the dangers of a continuously recurring deficit in the 
budget of the Government of India and sought to remedy this evil 
by vast reductions in the civil and military expenditure of the 
Go’ ernment. The main reductions were made in the military 
branch, but Lord Hardinge elTected them only after the powerful 
Sikh army had been crushed and a British Resident ruled in 
Punjab. Even then, the forces on the North-West frontier, which 
was the only danger point for the British in India, were stronger 
than before. The English men could hail Lord Hardinge as a 
conqueror, who had the distinction of completing the fabric of the 
British empire in India by the destruction of the last surviving 
Indian power, and also as an administrator, who suggested ways 
and means of restoring equilibrium in Indian finances which could 
enable them to hold the country at huge profits. 

But how far were these measures expected to improve the 
condition of the people ? We find that they were primarily meant to 
improve the finances, and the administrative machinery of the 
British in India. The miseries and problems of the common people, 
oppressed by the Company’s officials and treated as serfs by their 
landlords, were not understood by their white rulers. The English¬ 
men in India were busy with their financial interests and with the 
question of organising a ruthless, bureaucratic system of Government 
in this country. They still did not feel their position to be beyond 
danger and had little desire to take any measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the people unless they were useful for 
them as well. The suppression of inhuman practices like suttee, 
infanticide or human sacrifice, were only of local importance, for 
they were only practised in certain parts of India and the vast 
masses were quite untouched by them. The halting measures re¬ 
garding education were superficial and aimed at the production of 
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a class of people who may not only provide efficient servants to the 
Government, but also be loyal supporters of their foreign rulers. 
The development of roads, canals and railways, which benefitted the 
people, were primarily meant to serve the military, commercial and 
revenue interests of the British. Lord Hardinge’s internal adminis¬ 
tration also sulTers from these general characterstics of the measures 
of reform or improvement introduced by the British rulers during 
this period. 
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to provide every necessary facility to the emigrants. The Sur|eon in¬ 
charge of emigrant ships was to look to the health, cleanliness and other 
interests of the emigrants during the voyage). 

91. L .C. 26,27 of 13th November 1847, Acts 1847 No. XIII. 

92. L. C. 11.14 of 8th May 1847, Acts 1847 No. VIII, Lg. L. to Court No. 

7 of 1847. 

93. Pb. C. 16 of 18th January 1845, Pb. C. 5 of 22nd February 1845, Pb. L. 
to Court No. 10 of 1845. 

94. Pb. L. to Court No. 10 of 1845. 

95. L. C. 50 of 10th December 1847. 

96. L. C. 10 of nth July 1846. 

97. L. C. 2 of 5th September 1846. 

98. Acts 1847 No. XVI (According to this Act the salaries of members were 
to be fixed by the Government and the time, place and manner of their 
election was to be decided by the meeting of owners and occupiers of at 
least 100 houses in Calcutta. If no such meeting was convened within 
a month of the announcement of operation of the Act, then all the 
commissioners were to be appointed by the Bengal Government. The 
Commissioners were authorised to levy tax upon owners or users of 
several kinds of carriages, carts and horses according to the rates men¬ 
tioned in the schedule to the Act. No rate could be fixed by the com¬ 
missioners which exceeded five per cent of the assessed value of the 
property. The commissioners were empowered to regulate the time and 
manner of assessing and levying the said taxes, compelling persons to 
give the information required and imposing penalities on persons not 
performing any duty laid on them by the said rules for the said pur¬ 
poses. These rules after getting the approval of the Governor of Bengal 
and the Governor General in Council, were to have the force of law. 

The whole proceeds of these taxes, after paying all salaries, establish¬ 
ments and incidental expenses, together with such sums which the 
Government of Bengal may grant to them, were to be spent for the 
following purposes. Formation of tanks and aqueducts, for conveyance 
of water to all parts of the town, opening of streets and squares in 
crowded parts of the town, filling up stagnant pools of water and re¬ 
moving obstructions to free circulation of it, lighting and watering the 
roads and streets, cleansing and repairing the sewer and drains of 
the town and improving and embellishing the town of Calcutta gener¬ 
ally). 

99. Acts 1847 No. XXII. 

100. P. C. 1088, 1090, 1100 of 31st December 1847. 

101. L. C. 20, 21, 23 of 19th October 1844, P. C. 7. 8, 12, 19 of I9th October 
1844 (The order for increasing the duty on salt in Bombay produced 
great dissatisfaction among the population of Surat where the people 
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had beeo given hopes that measure would be accompanied by the aboli^* 
tion of taxes on trades and professions, which pressed heavily on the 
people. There were wide>spread disturbances in Surat on August 29, 
30, 31 and the Magistrate finding it difficult to quell the tumult sus¬ 
pended the operation of the Act. The Government of Bombay ordered 
the abolition of the duties on trades and profession and reimposed the 
increased duty on salt. 

102. L. C. 15 of 19th October 1844, C. R. Vol. 7 No. XTV Artical 6, L. C. R. 
Vol. Ill appendix C, pp. 158-160, S. C. R. Vol. IIV appendix 5 p. 261, 
Lawrence p. 243, R. I. S. pp. 64-65. 

103. Acts. 1846 No. Ill, Acts 1847 No. I. 

104. L. C. 1, 3-5, 8, 19 of 11th January 1845, Lg. L. to Court 21 of 1845. 

105. L. C. 9, 12-15, of 20th March 1847, L. C. R. Vol. 237—254, L. C. R. 
Vol. Ill pp. 183-214. 

106. L. C. R. Vol. Ill pp. 198-206, 225-229, 244-248, L. C. R. Vol. UI 
appendix A pp. 349-357. (Those who objected to the laws pointed out 
that Sections 11, 12 and 13 would violate previous pledges of respecting 
the religion of the people, by giving encouragement to converts, who 
by their change of religion forfeited under the existing laws all their 
rights to property, which they could hold only on observance of certain 
religious rites. The law would have affected properties of domestic and 
religious character and would have been regarded as the result of the 
influence of missionaries, and as a prelude to other encroachments on 
religion. Mr. Maddock pointed out that there was no need of such a 
law and administrative convenience alone should not justify a measure 
which might arouse considerable suspicion and discontent. The reply 
of the Government of India to these objections was that there was no ’ 
breach of faith if such a law was passed, and that it was the duty of 
the Government to protect all religions equally. If converts forfeited 
their property, the people of other religions could complain as there 
should be no impediment to free acceptance of any faith preferred by an 
individual. Moreover, the law would not have involved any great 
change from the established practice, for in Bengal beyond the juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court, a regulation by Bentinck in the year 1832 
protected converts from losing their property. The Government of 
India proposed that these three Sections could be separated from the Lex 
Loci and passed as a separate Act. Nothing was done in this connection 
at this time but later on Lord Dalhousie passed an Act removing the 
disabilities of converts.) 

107. L. C. 2-4, 8 of 20th September 1845. 

108. L. C. 12 of 20th September 1845. 

109. L. C. 10, 11 of 20th September 1845, Acts 1845 No. XXII 

no. P. C. 25 of 8th August 1846. 

111. Pb. C. 3 of 8th February 1845. 

112. Pb. C. 1 of 5th October 1844. 

113. Pb. C. 4 of 14th June 1845. 

114. P. C. 5, 7, 8 of 26th December 1846, P. C. 7 of 30 th January 1847. 

115. Lg. L. to Court No. 1 of 1846. 
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116. Lawrence p. 334, Coley, p. 142. 

117. Pb. L. from Court No, 24 of 1847, P. C. 183 of 20th June 1845, P. C. 
118 of 22nd August 1845, Pb. C. 66 of 20th September 1845, R.I.S. p. 166. 

118. M. L. to Court 139 of 1844, M. L. to Court No. 151 of 1844 (The pro¬ 
ceedings of a Court Martial of some soldiers of 6th Light CavSiry were 
published by the C. in C. of Madras without any previous report to the 
Government of India. The Governor General in Council pointed out 
that as the local Governments were responsible for discipline of the 
army they must have powers of preliminary investigation and immediate 
punishment, but that should not derogate from the power of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to exercise general control over military and civil affairs, 
vested in them by the Charter Act of 1833. The discipline of a Regiment 
was not of local interest alone as that could influence the whole of 
India, so it was proper for the central Government to lay down general 
principles leaving the details to sub-ordinate Governments,—a course of 
action which had already been several times followed in the past. Again, 
Lord Hardinge strongly criticised the action of the Madras Government 
in sending troops to Sindh without previous sanction of the Government 
of India. The local Governments could exercise their discretion in 
making movements of troops to help a neighbouring Presidency to put 
down some local rebellion, but they were not authorised to send troops 
to distant places N\ithout the sanction of the Government of India. In 
the latter case it was the Government of India alone which could assess 
the value of such movements on the basis of general requirements and 
their effect on the country as a whole). 

119. M. L. to Court 139 of 1844. 

120. M. L. from Court No. 1 of 1845, M. B. S. L. to S. C. No. 77 of 1845. 

121. M. D. S. L. to S. C. 77 of 1845, Acts No. XX of 1845 (These Articles 
provided for the following :— Rules regarding enlistment and discharge 
of troops and the autorities responsible for them, military crimes and 
punishments to be awarded for them, the administration of justice in the 
army, the powers of a General, District or Garrison Court Martial, the 
form of proceedings to be observed in the various Courts Martial and the 
execution of sentences passed by them, the powers and duties of certain 
military officers, and several other matters regarding the discipline and 
organisation of the army). 

122. Acts 1847 No. XX 

123. Lawrence pp, 243-247, L. C. 16 of 22nd November 1845, L. C. 15, 21 of 
18th December 1847, M. D. S. L. to Court of 16th February 1847, M. D. 
S. L. to Court of 23rd June 1847 & enclosure with it (Memo of Lt. 
Colonel Birch). The military authorities in India considered the re- 
introduction of the corporal punishment to be a necessity. They felt 
that the abolition had led to an increase in crimes as immediate inflic¬ 
tion of lashes was more dreaded than dismissal. While before the aboli¬ 
tion one soldier out of 700 committed any crime meriting corporal 
punishment, since its abolition 1 out of 150 committed such crimes. The 
officers held that the substitutes had proved inefiective as they were inflic¬ 
ted far from the scene of crime and seldom led to reformation. Men 
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condemned to Work on roads with felons and other criminals were often 
ruined for ever, while many of those who received lashes on their backs 
were subsequently raised to higher positions for good behaviour. Only 
imrnediate punishment on the spot could check mutiny and insubordi¬ 
nation from taking a dangerous turn, which may ultimately lead to the 
infliction of heavier punishments to larger numbers. The military 
officers believed that it was an error to consider a lenient punishment 
to be a humane measure when an example of a dreaded one could pre¬ 
vent larger numbers from committing the same crime. In their view the 
experience of China and Afghanistan had shown that the infliction of 
corporal punishment had several times led to steadying the discipline of 
the army). 

124. M. D. S. L. to Court of 23rd May 1846. 

125. M. L. to Court 116 of 1844, M. D. S. L. to Court of 23rd May 1846. 

126. G. G. to Court No. 35 of 9th December 1847. 

127. M. L, from Court No. 21 of 1846. 

128. M. L. from Court No. 34 of 1844. 

129. L. C. R. Vol. I pp. 187-188. 

130. M. D. S. L. to Court of 12th August 1846. 

iJi. hor example, while a sepoy who was discharged on account disease con¬ 
tracted in foreign service after one year got a pension of Rs. 4/- a month, 
while another sepoy of 14 years service in the same service discharged on 
account of a wound received inaction got only Rs. 1/11- p.m., when 
previous to 1838 he would have got Rs. 7/- p.m. 

132. Lawrence p. 344, G. G. to Court No, 35 of 9th December 1847, M. D. 
S. L. to Court No. 28 of 1846, M. L. from Court No. 28 of 1846, L.C.R. 
Vol. T p. 197. 

133. Lawrence p. 343, M. L to Court No. 138 of 1845. 

134. M. L. to Court No. 138 of 1845. 

135. M, D. S. L. to Court of 4th July 1846. 

136. In May 1844 Napier had been given complete military powers for the 
suppression of mutinies in Sindh, but the C. in C. held the view that he 
had not be endeprived of his general powers of supervision and so he 
could directly correspond with the sub-ordinate military officers in Sindh 

an action which was resented by Napier. Moreover, the C. in C. dis¬ 
approved of the deprivation of colors of the 64th, as it was to their Stan, 
dard that the men were attached and the whole regiment excepting 39 
offenders had been pardoned by General Hunter. The C. in C. was also 
not willing to sanction the extreme step of immediately executing the 
39 men after a Court martial for he wanted a Court of Inquiry to frame 
charges against the officers, who had misled the soldiers and concealed 
and misinterpreted facts. The Government of India upheld that com¬ 
plete military authority had been delegated to Napier and sought to 
reconcile the divergent views of the two high military officers, for such 
quarrels could not be conducive to the interests of efficiency and 
discipline.) 

137. S. C. 112,114, 116-118, 120, 121 of 17 August 1844, S. C. 3, 7, 8, 10.12, 
15, 17, 18, 21, 23, 26, 27, 29 of 21st September 1844, S.C. 130,131 of 28th 
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December 1844, M. L. to S. C. No 90 of 1844. 

138. M. L. to Court No. 138 of 1845. 

139. Lawrence p. 343. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RELATIONS WITH PUNJAB 


Lord Hardinge’s relations with Punjab mark a landmark in 
the progress of the British Empire in India. It led to the destruction 
of the most powerful rivals of the British—the Sikhs, which left 
them uncontested sovereign over the whole of India. 

Relations with Punjab Since 1809 

Intimate connections of the British with Punjab began in the 
year 1809 when Ranjit Singh was unwillingly forced to sign a treaty.^ 
By the famous treaty of 25th April, 1809, the Sikh monarch abandon¬ 
ed all rights to sovereignty south of the Sutlej, and the British 
promised to have no concern in the affairs north of that river. Ranjit 
Singh could keep troops south of the river only to the extent requir¬ 
ed for internal peace and security of his possessions. The Lahore 
ruler was obliged to restore all his recent conquests to the disposses¬ 
sed proprietors.* From this time to the outbreak of the Sikh war, the 
Anglo-Sikh relations may be divided into three periods. In the first 
period, which may be said to extend from 1809 to 1835, both the 
parties sincerely adhered in spirit and action to the treaty of 1809. 
Both the powers were engaged in the problems on their side of the 
Sutlej. They kept very cordial relations with each other.® But during 
the second period of Anglo-Sikh relations, which may be said to 
extend from 1835 to 1843, we find that mutual suspicions, jealousy 
and conflicts began to crop up. Clash of political and commercial 
interests made even the great Maharaja feel that the days of peace 
with the British were only numbered. On the death of Ranjit Singh 
.the aflfairs in Punjab began to be disorganised. A conflict seemed 
probable because of the use of Punjab as a highway of the British 
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during the Afghan war. But in spite of estranged feelings the Sikh 
rulers tried their best to keep on good terms with the British. The 
British, though conforming to their treaties and engagements, 
were less careful about the feelings of their allies.* The third 
period of Anglo-Sikh relations may be said to extend from the 
death of Maharaja Sher Singh in September, 1843, to the outbreak 
of the war in December, 1845. During this time we can only say 
that an ‘armed truce’ existed between the two powers, Ellenborough’s 
aggressive policy coupled with the confusion prevailing in 
Punjab, put the matters in a state of constant tension. The internal 
condition of Punjab became extremely chaotic. Lord Ellenborough 
considered a war with Punjab to be inevitable.^ As events during 
this period had a direct bearing on the causes of the first Sikh war, 
we shall review them in some detail in subsequent parts of this 
chapter. 

Internal Condition of the Punjab 

With the death of the great Maharaja in 1839, passed away 
the unity, glory, organisation and stern discipline of the kingdom 
of Punjab. Murders, rebellions and intrigues became common, and 
in the resulting confusion, the powerful Sikh army assumed complete 
control over the affairs of the state. It sold its allegiance to the 
highest bidders and changed administrations frequently to derive the 
greatest advantage. One weak ruler after another followed in quick 
succession. They had not even a fraction of the driving power, or 
military genius or administrative skill and dominating spirit of 
their great ancestor, Ranjit Singh. The descendants of the Lion of 
Punjab were reduced to the position of puppets in the hands of 
rival factions of Sirdars, who were constantly intriguing for chief 
power in the state. Most of the Sirdars were concerned only with 
the advancement of their own power and position, and unmindful 
of the interests of the state tried to amass as much wealth as 
possible.® Of the rival groups of Sirdars that were contending for 
supreme power, the Dogras were the most powerful and successful 
intriguers. The family of the Jammu Rajas had been special 
favourites of Ranjit Singh and had acquired during his time large 
Jageers and powerful positions in the state. They had received 
from the Maharaja the hill states between Ravee and Jhelum, but 
after his death they gradually extended their sway over the hill 
estates between Jhelum and Indus, over Ladakh, and acquired great 
influence in Kashmir. In the chaos following Ranjit Singh’s death 
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the Jammu Rajas aspired to be the sovereigns in the hills and 
delegated masters in the plains of the Punjab. One great ambition 
of Raja Dhian Singh was to have complete ascendancy by governing 
in the name of a minor sovereign. This aim was realized 
by his son Hira Singh. Raja Dhian Singh is also said to have 
desired to put up Hira Singh as the ruler of the Punjab and it is 
with this object that he is supposed to have attempted to remove 
all the descendants of Ranjit Singh from his way.^ Of the other 
aspirants for power in the Punjab, Lai Singh and Jawahar Singh were 
the supporters of Rani Jindan Kour and desjred to exercise authority 
with her help. Peshaora Singh, Kashmira Singh, the Sindhanwalla 
Sirdars and a host of other intriguers made repeated efforts to fish 
in the troubled waters of Punjab. 

Ranjit Singh was succeeded by Kharak Singh, a feeble and 
imbecile ruler, who allowed all powers to be exercised by his son 
Nao Nihal and the minister Dhian Singh.® Dhian Singh to gain 
complete ascendancy successfully conspired to have Chet Singh, the 
favourite of Kharak Singh, murdered.® He also created bitterness 
between the king and the son. Both Kharak Singh and Nao Nihal 
Singh died in November, 1840, probably due to the machinations 
of Dhian Singh.Mai Chand Kour, the widow of Kharak Singh, 
with the help of Sindhanwallas succeeded in exercising power for 
some time but soon Sher Singh, with the help of the army and Raja 
Dhian Singh, became the Maharaja of Lahore, and Sindhanwalla 
chiefs fled to Calcutta to plead with the British the cause of the 
Rani. In the confusion created during the revolution, the disorderly 
troops plundered the royal stores and molested the inhabitants of 
Lahore. Maharaja Sher Singh, to show his gratitude, increased the 
pay of the army and gave many presents to the troops.After 
some time the Sindhanwalla chiefs were allowed to return to Punjab 
and became the boon companions of the Maharaja in his origies 
of pleasure and dissipation. Raja Dhian Singh became apprehen¬ 
sive about his position, and he disliked the habits of the pleasure 
loving Maharaja who neglected state affairs. The Sindhanwalla 
chiefs were also plotting to gain control over the administration. 
As a result of these intrigues, Maharaja Sher Singh, prince Pratap 
Singh and Raja Dhian Singh himself fell victims at the hands of 
assassins in September, 1843.^® Raja Hira Singh appealed to the 
arniy to avenge the death of his father and gained its support by 
lavish presents and promises of increase of pay. With the help of 
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the army, Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh Sindhanwallas and their chief 
followers were murdered and Raja Hira Singh became the vizier of 
Dalip Singh, the infant son of Ranjit Singh, who was now declared 
the Maharaja of Lahore. Raja Hira Singh added Rs. 2 5 p.m. 
to the pay of the army. Hira Singh and Julia now assumed all 
authority and they restored order after the plunderings and atrocities 
committed by the troops during the revolution, 

Hira Singh was able but inexperienced, and he was mostly 
guided in his actions by the advice of the crafty, courageous, and 
capable, but over-bearing and haughty, Jammu family’s priest, 
Pandit Julia. To strengthen his position, Julia tried to crush the 
power of the Sirdars. The dependence of Hira Singh on the will 
of the army was clear. To meet the growing demands of the army 
for increased pay, presents and allowances, Julia followed a policy 
of increasing the revenue of the state by confiscating Jageers, exact¬ 
ing Nuzzurs from the chiefs, and raising demands for revenue. 
Steps were taken to check the chiefs from transferring property to 
British protected territory. From Moolraj he demanded one crore 
as Nuzzerana and increased revenue from Multan. Pandit Julia and 
Hira Singh, by their harsh measures against the chiefs, aroused great 
opposition against themselves. Several attempts were made to sub¬ 
vert their authority.^^ Raja Suchet Singh, against the wishes of 
his brother Gulab Singh, fell a prey to the intrigues of Jawahar 
Singh and Rani J. Kour (who hated the ascendency of Hira Singh 
and Julia); and gave up his life in an attempt to wrest power from 
his nephew. Raja Hira Singh gave presents to the army which had 
saved his position by its loyalty.^® Again, Attar Singh Sindhanwalla 
crossed the Sutlej from his refuge in the British protected territory, 
and rebelled along with Kashmira Singh, Peshaora Singh, and Bhai 
Bir Singh. The army, well bribed by its tool Hira Singh, suppressed 
this rising.^® Julia also tried to crush the power of Gulab Singh 
and induced Hira Singh to send an army against Jammu, but a 
reconciliation was effected between the nephew and the uncle. 

But soon a serious cause of anxiety confronted Hira Singh 
and Julia. The army which had put Hira Singh into power and 
had maintained his position, had now become too powerful 
to be controlled. The troops had seen that the chiefs were 
grasping, selfish and devoid of all national patriotism. They felt 
their power in changing rulers and extorting higher pay and presents 
from the Governments, which always tried to keep them in good 
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humour. Sensible of the disorganisation and confusion in the state, 
the troops decided to protect the natiorr from being sold into the 
hands of the foreigners for the gains of the chiefs. The chiefs of the 
state, who were secretly transferring large treasures into Britisfh terri¬ 
tory, were keenly suspected of having a desire to sell the country for 
their own gains. The soldiers decided to control the state and began 
to consider themselves as ‘the Khalsa’ or the body politic of the whole 
nation. Representatives from each regiment formed themselves in¬ 
to Panchayets, and these determined the relations of the army with 
the executive Government. The officers of the army had a curious 
position. They were obeyed by the troops in drill, duty, discipline 
«tc. only when they carried out the orders of the Panchayets. They 
could not punish or reward any troops without their sanction. Very 
soon the troops became a terror to the Government and the people. 
From the Government they demanded increasing pay and presents 
which could not be given because of the bad finances of the state. 
They could with impunity commit all sorts of oppressions on the 
populace as there was no power to punish them. The cases in which 
the troops were concerned were decided by the Panchayets them¬ 
selves. This system led to indiscipline in the army and endangered 
the existence of peace and organisation in the state.^® Hira Singh 
and Julia felt it necessary to control the army. They took bold steps 
to introduce discipline. Parades and drills were ordered to be held 
regularly, vigorous measures were taken against false musters and 
absentees were discharged. Malpractices were checked with a heavy 
hand. Hira Singh tried to weaken the powerful Regular regi¬ 
ments by dismissing officers and men on any fault committed by them 
and by discontinuing enlistment. Increasing number of hill troops 
were raised as a counter-poise against the Regular regiments. These 
measures aroused increasing discontent in the army against the 
Government.^® 

The rising discontent among the troops was further inflamed by 
the intrigues of Rani Jind Kaur and her brother Jawahar Singh. The 
Rani was very sore at having no power though her son was the ruler, 
and she supported most of the intrigues against the administration. 
The Rani was treated with scant respect by Julia, who sometimes 
used very harsh words and even threatened her with dire conse¬ 
quences, if she was not sufficiently submissive.*® Her demands for in¬ 
creased allowances and Jageers for her brothers were met with a stern 
refusal.*^ Jawahar Singh, to gain the support of the troops once 
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t^ireatened to run away to the British side of the Sutlej, if the over¬ 
bearing and powerful Hira Singh and Julia were not removed. 
But the army which was strongly anti-British, got infuriated at this 
threat, at once imprisoned him and expressed loyalty to Hira Singh. 
Jawahar Singh and other intriguers now got a lesson that only by 
rousing anti-British feelings they could hope to gain influence over 
the troops. After some time the army got refractory. They put 
forth several demands from Hira Singh one of which was the release 
of Jawahar Singh. The Vizier now trembled for his safety and 
granted all the demands of the array.^® Jawahar Singh and the 
slave girl Mangla, who was a special favourite of the Rani, openly 
appeared among the troops and incited them against the Govern¬ 
ment. The failure of the Government to suppress rebellion in 
Muzufferabad and in the territory between Kashmir and Hazara, 
increased its unpopularity.’^^ The Sirdars were already hostile be¬ 
cause of the measures taken against them, and the troops now saw 
greater prospects of gains by a change of administration. When in 
December, 1844, the Rani with her son, the young Maharaja, pitched 
her tents among the troops declaring that her and her son’s lives 
were in danger, the army declared itself their protectors. Hira 
Singh and Julia realised that all ground was lost for them, attempted 
to make a retreat towards Jammu with their hill troops, but they 
were overtaken by the furious Regular troops. Hira Singh, Julia, 
Jawahar Singh, the brother of Hira Singh, and Sohan Singh, the 
son of Gulab Singh, with a large number of their followers, were 
killed.^* 

From the death of Hira Singh to the outbreak of the war we 
find that unparallelled anarchy and confusion prevailed at Lahore. 
Rival factions of Sirdars struggled with each other to rob the state 
for their selfish ends, and all of them appeared as suppliants courting 
the support of the army with lavish grants of presents, pay, gratuities 
etc. On the 28th December, 1844, a Council of Sirdars was formed to 
help the Rani to carry on the Government.*’ In this council Jawahar 
Singh and Lai Singh were most prominent and both of them aspired 
for the viziership. As the revolution had been brought about by 
the army various gifts and perquisites were given to it. Three months 
pay was issued—one as donation and two as advance. The pay of 
infantry was increased from 1T5 to Rs. 14 p.m. and later Rs. 1'5 
p.m. more was added to it. The charges for clothing were remitted, 
increased leave facilities were granted, and many other boons were 
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granted to the troops. One privilege was conceded to the troops 
which if long continued would have made the army a most formid¬ 
able and dangerous part of the state. It was granted thtt each 
soldier on his death was to be succeeded by his heir, thus making 
the army a hereditary and separate part of the nation. Men dis¬ 
charged by Hira Singh were re-enlisted and sinecure offices were 
revived. The troops committed great excesses, officers attached to 
Hira Singh were beaten and expelled, people were robbed and the 
honour of women was violated. Shops were plundered by the troops 
who took away things at whatever prices they liked. Even the officers 
of the Government were deprived of the money collected by them. 
In short, they had become a scourge to the people and a terror to 
their Government. The Rani to check these excesses followed the 
device of appearing among the soldiers with her little son, and ap¬ 
pealing to them that if they continued the disorders the British would 
invade Punjab, but the soldiers paid no heed to her words. All the 
Sirdars were terrified and stood as suppliants before the mighty 
army. The Rani tried to please all by granting their wishes. 
Fines were remitted, increased taxes reduced and lavish grants of 
fresh Jageers were made. Most of the beneficial financial measures of 
Julia were undone. The Sirdars grabbed as much money as possible, 
while the revenue farmers and other state officers paid little or no 
revenue into the state treasury. On the 31st December, 1844, only 
three lacs were left in the Lahore treasury, and therefore recourse was 
freely taken to the system of assignments on revenue. Such a degree 
of confusion existed in Lahore that during the greater part of the year 
1845 hardly any Government could be said to have existed there. 

But the troubles in the state caused by the conduct of the army 
were greatly increased by the intrigues of the Sirdars. Peshaora Singh 
secretly crossed into Punjab but finding that the army was not pre¬ 
pared to support his claim to the throne, declared that he was a 
faithful servant of the Maharaja, and to show his patriotism, gave 
out that he had refused the tempting offer of the British to place 
him on the throne of the Punjab in return for payment to them of 
six annas in a rupee on the revenues of the state. The Rani, who was 
afraid of Peshaora Singh, immediately restored him his old Jageers 
of Rs. 12,000/- and in addition conferred new ones of Rs. 28,000/-. 
But the prince was not to be thus appeased and he intrigued with 
the troops promising every horseman Rs. 40/- p.m. and every infan¬ 
try soldier Rs. 15/- p.m. The troops declared in favour of the 
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prince, but he hesitated to assume sovereign powers because of the 
fear that the British would not recognise him. The Rani by profuse 
promises and distribution of gold necklaces^ won over the soldiers, 
who now required that Peshaora Singh should go to his Jageer and 
remain quiet.*** But there was no peace in the army which created 
disorders and committed excesses. The troops in provinces had 
in succession, mutinied, beaten, plundered and expelled their officers 
and committed many atrocities. These things happened in Kashmir, 
Peshawar, Muzufferabad, Hazara, Derajat, and Kot Kangra. The 
rejected officers were received back only after due submission. With 
the exception of Multan there were outbreaks by troops everywhere. 
The army which had now become a distinct part of the community 
assumed sovereign powers in the Punjab, and its independence of 
all formal control was recognised as formally as any other institution 
in the country. In addition to Panchayets, the troops had now 
Choudhries elected by them. The Panchayets attended the Durbar 
but could do nothing without the approval of the Choudhries. 
The Choudhries alone administered all criminal or civil laws as far 
as they were applicable to the troops. The Government at Lahore 
danced to the tune of the too exacting army, whose demands on the 
Government went on increasing, while the state treasury was almost 
exhausted.*** To avoid this formidable army turning against the 
Durbar, it was necessary that it should be paid well and be kept 
engaged. The prospects of getting huge amounts of money and 
plunder at Jammu made the Durbar think of directing the troops 
against Raja Gulab Singh. 

Raja Gulab Singh who was aware of these designs of the 
Durbar tried to gain time by bribing some of the Sirdars. He also 
intrigued with the array and supported Peshaora Singh’s efforts to 
gain control. Gulab Singh in January, 1845, signed a treaty with the 
Durbar by which he agreed to pay some money and surrender cer¬ 
tain territories. No party had a mind to be faithful to this treaty 
as both of them were only marking time for a suitable opportunity 
to come to grips with each other,** The fort of Jesrota was surren¬ 
dered by Gulab Singh, but only after he had removed|all riches from 
it. The Durbar was disappointed and realising its inability to pay 
up the troops determined to invade Jammu. The troops were also 
agreeable to such a project which afforded prospects for plunder. 
There was great vacillation among the Sirdars and after some hesita¬ 
tion Lai Singh agreed to lead the troops. Large presents were given 
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to the troops. After the occupation of Jesrota there was a halt in the 
operations. Lai Singh started negotiations with Gulab Singh, while 
the troops themselves independently sent a deputation to settle terms 
with the Raja. Gulab Singh treated the troops as masters. He 
praised the army and charged the Durbar for having betrayed both, 
the troops and the Jammu family. He made profuse promises to 
the army if it returned to Lahore. Abundance of food, sweets, 
drinks and women were offered to the Panchayets, who now declared 
that Gulab Singh be made the vizier. Jawahar Singh and the Rani 
got terrified and thought of flight, but were prevented by the troops 
from carrying out their plan. The treasury was empty, and the gar¬ 
rison at Govindgarh refused the reserved sums kept there to be 
taken away by the Government. Meanwhile intrigues were carried 
on at Jammu and there was also some fighting between the troops 
of the opposing parties. Ultimately, a treaty was signed between 
Lai Singh and Gulab Singh. By this treaty Gulab Singh was allow¬ 
ed to retain his own possessions and that of Dhiav Singh, but was 
required to give up those of Hira Singh and Suchet Singh. Gulab 
Singh also agreed to pay a Nuzarana of Rs. 35 lacs. Even after 
this treaty the troops refused to leave Jammu. Gulab Singh feeling 
his own weakness came as a suppliant before the troops, who now 
made hira a prisoner. Acted upon by the promises and intrigues 
of both the parties the troops brought Gulab Singh to Lahore as a 
prisoner, but the Raja had also by his lavish presents to the troops 
gained a section of them, which now declared that he was the only 
fit person to become the vizier.®^ 

The arrival of Gulab Singh at the capital made the contest for 
power between Jawahar Singh and Lai Singh a triangular one, with 
Gulab Singh as the third party. Each party tried to secure the 
support of the army by intrigues, lavish promises and presents. The 
army showed its preference sometimes to one and then to another 
according to the ability of these chiefs to pay them. Most of the 
Sirdars were opposed to Gulab Singh because the weakness of 
Jawahar Singh offered them opportunities for their own gain. The 
troops even spoke of dividing Panjab giving the territories west of 
Ravi to Gulab Singh and those on the east of the river to Dalip 
Singh. On 22nd April, 1845, Gulab Singh was released after his 
agreeing to pay Rs. 68 lacs to the Durbar. Gulab Singh shrunk 
back from taking actual office and utilized mutual jealousy of his 
opponents to strengthen himself. The Rani was divided in her 
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sympathies between her lover and her brother. Her attempts to re¬ 
concile the three antagonists were a failure. Jawahar Singh formally 
assumed the title of vizier in May, 1845, which increased his unpopu¬ 
larity. The treasury was empty and so the army was getting dis¬ 
contented because of the inability of the Government to pay it. 
Gulab Singh withdrew to Jammu, from where he felt he could con¬ 
veniently sopport rebellions against the Durbar and intrigue with the 
British, for the establishment of a subsidiary system in Punjab, under 
which he might have the chief power. 

Peshaora Singh rebelled again and with a bold stroke of adven¬ 
ture captured Attock on 30th August, 1845. His rebellion was 
crushed by Chutter Singh and the prince himself was murdered at 
the instigation of Jawahar Singh.The murder of Peshaora Singh 
inflamed the whole of the Sikh soldiery against Jawahar Singh, who 
in drunken desperation of a man who had quarrelled with nearly 
every influential party or person, sought to find a way out for him¬ 
self by a war with the British. The troops got alarmed and refused 
to move against the British for they said that Jawahar Singh wanted 
to destroy them by that means. They began to talk of plans to 
place Sahdeo Singh, the infant son of Sher Singh, on the throne and 
to make Gulab Singh vizier.^** The army formally accused Jawahar 
Singh for not giving them the promised increase of pay and presents 
of gold necklaces, for murdering Peshaora Singh and allowing Gulab 
Singh to go away to Jammu, for limiting his confidence to Ventura’s 
brigade alone, for trying to disband certain brigades and to destroy 
the army by a war against the British, for not listening to their 
grievances and making preparations for his defence, and finally for 
assuming the office of Vizier for which he was unfit and which the 
troops had intended to remain with the Rani.^'^ The troops preven¬ 
ted attempts at escape by Jawahar Singh and threatened the Rani 
with dire consequences if she did not surrender her brother. Sirdars 
Dinanath, Attar Singh and others, who were sent to the troops for 
exhorting them to return to obedience were imprisoned. Jawahar 
Singh in utter despair for his life, came as a suppliant before the 
troops on the 21st September, when he and some of his leading 
supporters were brutally murdered on the spot.^® Now all the 
members of the late Government were either slain, or imprisoned 
or were fugitives. For some time there was no recognised head of 
the Gevernraent except the Panchayets of the army.®® 

Thus we find that as a result of the confusion and anarchy 
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during Jawahar Singh’s administration, the army finally emerged as 
the sovereign power in Punjab issuing orders to all officers of the 
state under the designation of “Khalsa Ji Da Panth” or “Khalsa 
Panth”. The number of Regular troops in the Lahore service^whicli 
during Ranjit Singh’s time might be said to have amounted to 50,000 
had greatly increased in the time of his weak successors. In 1845, 
the overgrown, mutinous, and all powerful army had approxi¬ 
mately a strength of 80,000 men in the Regular ranks.'*® This huge 
body of troops controlled the Government. Their atrocities conti¬ 
nued unabated. They frustrated the administrative measures of the 
state officials, and often deprived them of the revenue collections 
made by them. The Regular troops refused to garrison distant 
provinces like Hazara and Peshawar, which had to be occupied by 
hill troops, Musalmans or Gurkhas. As the Regular troops in the 
provinces had not the same opportunities for power and extortion 
as those in Lahore, all of them gradually concentrated themselves 
at the capital. Jawahar Singh’s efforts to disband certain hostile 
brigades were foiled and his frantic appeals to the army to return 
to obedience were replied with derision. One revolution after 
another, effected by the army, gave them unprecedented power, but 
it did not create better discipline or firmer unity in their ranks. 
Only a low sense of common danger supplied the place of discipline, 
and jealousy of one brigade with another was so great that some¬ 
times they robbed and murdered each other. So low had gone the 
morality of the Khalsa that the troops did not shrink from merci¬ 
lessly depiiving the Suttees of their ornaments, who were going to 
burn themselves with their deceased husbands, Hira Singh or 
Jawahar Singh. But the army alone was not to be blamed for this 
anarchy at Lahore. The greater responsibility rested with the 
Sirdars and the Rani, whose only care was to rob the state and to 
satisfy their own selfish desires. Mutual jealousies weakened the 
Government, and the drunkenness and debauchery of Jawahar Singh 
and his companions prevented from any order being restored. Most 
horrible, shameless and open debauchery was indulged in by the Rani. 
The advice of moderate and wise men like Bhai Ram Singh and 
Faqir Aziz-uddin were not heard of in the councils of the Durbar.^*' 
To such an extent riot and debauchery prevailed at Lahore that the 
political Agent, Mr. Broadfoot, in August, 1845, said that he felt 
ashamed to have to do anything with such persons, whose conduct 
tluiugh laughable was bound to lead to grave consequences. “Posi- 
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lively I sometimes feel”, wrote the Agent Governor General, “as if I 
were a sort of Parish constable at the door of a brothel rather than 
the representative of one Government to another^-”. 

After the murders on the 21st September, the army released the 
imprisoned Sirdars and the Rani aided by some members of the 
Durbar assumed the Government. There was some division in the 
army, the Court’s brigade demanding Gulab Singh to become Vizier, 
while (U.lieis affected to recognise the Rani. Conflicts arose in which 
some livto were lost, but all were of one mind—to sell the Govern¬ 
ment to the highest bidder. As usual, negotiations, bonds, agree- 
mets, intiigiies, promises and bribes followed one another in quick 
succession. Gulab Singh, to embarrass the Government, encouraged 
the tro('|js to demand a war against the British. Lai Singh conciliated 
a large pait of the army but could not have the courage to assume 
the Vi/icrship for fear of being murdered by his opponents. The 
demands of troops amounted to about 50 lacs for arrears of pay 
alone. No fresh revenue was coming into the treasury, which had 
almost become exhausted. The army, which had called Jawahar Singh 
to account for trying to destroy them by a war against the British, 
now demanded that the new Government should show its sincerity 
of ai.,.-British professions by leading them against the British. The 
Ram. Lai Singh and the Durbar got terrified at the prospects of a 
fresh revolution in November, 1845, which might have led to their 
destruction. They could not escape from the consequences of the 
anti-British feelings which every party had aroused for its own 
ends. The Durbar in December, 1845, plunged the army into a war 
with the British as the only project, which gave them some hope 
of saving their skins. 

Anglo-Sikh Relations during Lord Hardinge's Administration 

before the VV^ar 

General aims of British Policy 

We have already seen that British relations with Punjab had 
rapidly deteriorated after the death of Ranjit Singh, till at last 
mutual suspicion and hatred reached to such a high tension that an 
Anglo-Sikh war was considered inevitable during Lord Ellen- 
borough’s administration.^^ The British Government, sobered by 
their Afghan experience, and the recent conquest of Sindh, felt that 
strategically they had aquired the best defensive frontiers and their 
aims and objects could be achieved by the maintenance of a strong, 
independent and friendly Government in the Punjab.jj.jQ 
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Government and the Court of Directors, even during the stormy 
administration of Lord Ellenborough, believed that any contest 
with the Sikhs would be harmful for their interests. To the best 
of their ability they wanted to avoid any war with the Punjab.^® 
As a consequence of this policy, the Government of India was 
strongly opposed to the extension of the system of subsidiary 
alliance or that of the protected states, beyond Sutlej.^’ The Sirdars 
in the Punjab, being afraid of the army, repeatedly tried to secure 
British protection, which while securing their safety, might leave 
them a free scope for extortion and plunder.^® Lord Hardinge strong¬ 
ly deprecated such a system in Punjab, which, while compelling the 
British to give aid of their troops in internal dissensions, would 
have given them no control over those affairs.^®' The British would 
have been required to answer a call for help at any time, which 
would have necessitated large concentration of forces on the Sutlej 
to support any subsidiary force in the Punjab. It would have in¬ 
volved large expenses and the movement of British troops would 
have depended on caprice and intrigues of the Lahore Government. 
If the British were obliged to move once into the Punjab, no one 
could foresee the consequences. If they withdrew after their objects 
were fulfilled, it would give an appearance of defeat, but if they re¬ 
tained the grounds, it would have led to a permanent occupation of 
the country.®® Even the extension of the protected states system 
would have been dangerous and impracticable requiring large con¬ 
centration of British forces.Therefore, the Governor General in 
Council emphatically declared against such systems and held the 
view that if violent acts on the part of the Sikhs led to a rupture, 
no half measures were to be taken, and it was best for the British 
interests that Punjab be governed by an independent Sikh Govern¬ 
ment or be under the direct British administration.®^ While averse 
to annexation or the establishment of a sudsidiary system, the 
Government of India was unanimous in its opinion—“no efforts or 
precautions should be spared to maintain a Sikh Government in 
the Punjab as long as it may be possible.’’®® A strong Sikh Govern¬ 
ment having a community of interests with the British in repelling 
all foreign aggressions appeared to be the best possible solution of 
the British problems on the North-West Frontiers. The Govern¬ 
ment of India under Lord Hardinge, though conscious of ill effects 
of a large, disorganised and mutinous army in the Punjab, did not 
desire to abandon their pacific policy. They always expressed the 
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hope that a Sikh Government might arise which might be strong 
enough to put matters in the right way. Even in September, 
1845, the Governor General in Council expressed their expectation, 
“that after anarchy and military violence have long prevailed, 
these disorders having reached their maturity, might subside, wear 
out and exhausted by their own virulence, or that some men of 
superior capacity and master mind might appear amongst them able 
to control this mutinous army and to reconstruct a strong Sikh 
Government."^” 

The Court of directors were in complete agreement with the 
Government of India in their views regarding Punjab. They be¬ 
lieved that the British Government had obtained the best possible 
defensible frontier in India,and desired a strong Government in 
Punjab. But in case a strong Government in Punjab became an 
impossibility, they would have preferred to see either the hill and 
the plain country divided between the Rajputs and the Sikhs, both 
courting British friendship, or the state of Punjab weakened by the 
separation of Multan or the annexation of the trans-Indus portions 
by the Afghans. But in neither of these contingencies, they desired 
to have British interference to settle the internal problems of 
Punjab or to annex it to British territories.^® Lord Hardinge’s 
policy towards Punjab was completely guided by these views. He 
scrupulously abstained from any interference in the intrigues for 
power going on in the disordered and disunited state of Punjab. 
He repeatedly advised the Punjab Government to put their affairs 
in order, and clearly warned them about the serious consequences 
that might result, if they out of their desire to propitiate the anti- 
English feelings of their powerful army, violated the treaty of 1809.®’ 
In Cis-Sutlej affairs, he emphatically declared and maintained the 
sovereignty of the British, and any violation of the established rules 
or principles was strongly dealt with.®® He tried to be conciliatory 
and moderate with Punjab as far as it was not opposed to British 
interests. However, a war with Punjab was considered inevitable, 
and therefore, Lord Hardinge resolved to make full preparations to 
meet the coming storm.®® 

Cis-Sutlej Relations 

The questions relating to the territories of Malwa and Sirhind, 
which became a great point of dispute during this time, had always 
been a delicate point in Anglo-Sikh relations. The British claimed 
sovereignty over these tracts since 1803, and held the view that the 
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non-exercise of these rights till 1808 did not abrogate them. The 
1st September, 1808, was by convention recognised by the people 
and the Government, as the date with reference to which all cases 
were to be decided by the British Courts in these territories. The 
treaty of 1809 was regarded as merely declaratory of existing rights, 
which also removed Ranjit Singh’s fears about his trans-Sutlej 
possessions. At first the British interfered little in the internal 
affairs of these estates, but gradually as the estates became subdivi¬ 
ded into smaller groups and misgovernraent increased, the inter¬ 
ference of the British became more frequent on the grounds of 
promoting good Government.®® The British exercised all the rights 
of soverignty about succession, minority administration, escheat and 
lapse, boundary and other disputes. Even force was sometimes 
used to implement British decisions and the chiefs were required to 
give all possible help in times of war. These chiefs were protected 
not only from foreign aggressions but also from internal revolutions 
subverting the authority of the recognised rulers. During Ranjit 
Singh’s administration all disputes concerning Cis-Sutlej were 
amicably settled. The Maharja had issued strict orders to his officials 
to obey the British Political Agent in Cis-Sutlej affairs. Mohkam 
Chand, the Cis-Sutlej officer of the Maharaja, definitely acknow¬ 
ledged Ochterloney’s contention that Maharaja’s possessions on the 
south side of the Sutlej were on the same footing as other protected 
states.®^ When Mohkam Chand once refused to contribute to the 
maintenance of the garrison at Ludhiana, Ochterloney sent a force 
to levy the required supplies from the Lahore territories.®- In 
practice, the Lahore’s Cis-Sutlej possessions, were regarded, as on 
the same footing as of other rulers, but there had hardly been any 
definite declaration of policy in this matter. 

The Sikhs during this time were greatly suspicious about 
British designs on their Cis-Sutlej estates. Rumours were cons¬ 
tantly afloat that the British were anxious to acquire them in return 
for payment of some money, or in exchange of some other land, 
or for the payment of some tribute.®® The Sikhs not only strongly 
hated any such idea but also tried to assert that they could act 
independently of the British in their Cis-Sutlej affairs as well. 
Such a claim was vehemently opposed by the Brit sh who regarded 
that Lahore possessions in Cis-Sutlej were equally under their 
sovereignty like other estates,®^ Major Broadfoot, the Agent- 
Governor-General North-West Frontier, made repeatedly explicit 
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declarations that the Lahore possessions were under British protec¬ 
tion like other estates,and when in September 1845, the Lahore 
Vakil tried to show some cases where the Agent-Governor-General 
had regarded them on a different footing, he refuted his allegations 
and emphatically declared that even if they were true, they were 
deviations from the right course which he was not prepared to 
allow.®® Again, when Broadfoot was once told that there was some 
delay, because of the army, in complying with British wishes in Cis- 
Sutlej affairs, he pointed out that it was only British forbearance 
that allowed the army to rule at Lahore in spite of the anarchy and 
confusion with all their harmful effects on the British. He further 
warned that it was out of consideration and sympathy that 
the British had allowed the heads of Government at Lahore to 
administer the Cis-Sutlej possessions of the Maharaja, but if they 
tried to interpose the authority of the army or of any other body in 
the affairs of this side of the river, the British would be obliged to 
exercise their duty of sovereignty to look after the interests of the 
Maharaja during his minority and would assume the direct ad¬ 
ministration of his estates.®^ In the critical situations in which the 
Maharani and her advisers frequently found themselves, they some¬ 
times made resolutions to fly to their Cis-Sulej possessions taking 
the young Maharaja with them. The British Government expressed 
its view that if Maharaja Dalip Singh was driven from Punjab, he 
would be received with due honours on this side of the Sutlej, 
where his possessions would be continued to him unaffected by any 
happenings at Lahore.®® The Lahore Government at this time, 
desired to assert that the Cis-Sutlej possessions were national and 
belonged to the ruler of Lahore, whoever he might be. But the 
British Government declared that the Lahore possessions in Cis- 
Sutlej belonged to the descendants of Ranjit Singh alone, and on 
the extinction of his line, the decision regarding the future of those 
possessions would rest with the British, who might even declare 
them to have lapsed.®® 

As a result of these differences of opinion, we find that during 
this time several steps were taken by the Government in Lahore 
which were regarded by the British to be enimical and opposed to 
established practices. Pandit Julia, without consent or intimation 
to the English, took away all powers of administration of Cis-Sutlej 
possessions from the hands of the Lahore Vakil, and appointed a 
separate oflScer, Hakim Rai, for that purpose. This officer had 
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crossed the Sutlej without permission, therefore the British refused 
to recognise him and made a remonstrance.’’^ The disorganised 
state of Lahore produced its effect in creating greater disorders and 
insecurity in their Cis-Sutlej possessions. British orders ware not 
now willingly obeyed. The Agent-Governor-General gave a clear 
warning that responsible persons should be given charge of Cis- 
Sutlej affairs, and if disorders continued, villages will be seques¬ 
trated for required compensations, or the administration of the 
Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore would be taken over by them. 
Compensations for all losses caused by the insecurity of roads, etc., 
were exacted, though unlike former times, the Lahore officers showed 
great unwillingness to give redress.’^ 

The British Government to avoid complications with Lahore, 
issued strict orders to its officers visiting the hills, not to cross into 
Punjab territory without the usual passports, otherwise it would 
be difficult to obtain redress for wrongs.’- Ranjit Singh had 
given orders to his Cis-Sutlej officers to give all facilities to 
English officers passing through their territories, but now the spirit 
of relations had quite changed.’^ In July, 1845, Lt. Ellis, while 
travelling in Mumdot territory, lost his way because of disorders in 
Mumdot and incivility of Khan’s officers in not giving him a guide. 
He could not be traced for a number of days, and the British 
sequestrated several villages near the roads and announced awards 
to those who could give any information about the lost officer. All 
the protected estates including those under Lahore, were ordered to 
take extensive measures of search. Taking advantage of British 
warnings on this occasion, the Lahore Government expressed a 
desire that to keep peace they should be allowed to cross the river 
without previous consent. The Durbar also used some words indi¬ 
cating that the Maharaja had the same sovereign rights south of the 
Sutlej as on the north. The Agent-Govcrnor-General strongly 
protested against these insinuations of the Durbar, but the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council desired that he should not take such strong 
exceptions to mere use of words by the parties in Lahore, who were 
in a weak, disordered and confused state. Forbearance was to be 
shown till any act of hostility or aggression actually occurred.’'* 
Again, in pursuance of their policy of obstructing the British, the 
Durbar urged the people in their Cis-Sutlej possessions, to put 
difficulties in the way of British troops at Ludhiana in getting 
forage. The Agent-Governor-General at once ordered the Lahore 
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Yakil to make suitable arrangements in this connection, otherwise 
the grass would be taken by the grass-cutters under the escort of 
British troops, and those resisting would be punished. He warned 
that no such innovation could be allowed as the Lahore Cis-Sutlej 
estates were equally bound like other chiefs to give forage and 
supply. The Lahore authorities, seeing the British prepared to use 
extreme measures, yielded, and the difficulty was amicably settled.’^ 
The parties at Lahore opposed to the British tried their best to 
intrigue and spread disaffection among the people and chiefs in the 
protected estates, who had great affinities with their brethren in 
Punjab. There was great dicontent against the British in the protected 
estates. The suspicions of the Chiefs had been aroused by the un¬ 
official negotiations of Mr. Clerk, to make them pay tribute in return 
for the right of adoption of heirs. The chiefs felt that they were being 
treated like unfortunate rulers about to be engulfed by the ever 
increasing bounds of the British territories. During the Afghan war, 
the chiefs had given valuable assistance to the British, but the 
disasters in Afghanistan shook their confidence in British invinci¬ 
bility and they felt that their existence was as necessary to the 
British as of the British for them. Moreover, the increasing disorders 
in Punjab since Ranjit Singh’s death, had removed all their fears 
from that side, and they now felt that the British had become a 
source of restraint rather than of protection. Every chief who had 
power, wealth and a belief in his capacity and fortunes, felt that 
but for the British, he could have played the same part as Ranjit 
Singh did a generation ago with smaller means at starting.’® There 
were rumours that the Raja of Nabha was preparing to wage a 
religious war to drive out the British.” Several chiefs and a 
large number of people in the Cis-Siitlej carried on intrigues against 
the British.’*^ It was only the firm hand of the British that preven¬ 
ted any rising in the protected territories. Such a field offered a 
convenient ground for the intrigues of the Lahore Sikhs. Opposi¬ 
tion to the British was openly encouraged, and the decrees of British 
courts were often resisted. There was a good deal of chaos and 
confusion in the Cis-Sutlej estates.’” 

Jawahar Singh, to escape from the clutches of the army, wanted 
to employ it against the British. He counted on intrigues in the 
Cis-Sutlej to support his movement. With this end in view, he 
announced his intention to replace the troops on the frontier of 
Punjab and inside Cis-Sutlej territories of Lahore, who were there 
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since the time of Ranjit Singh, by fresh troops from the captial. 
The Lahore troops in Cis-Sutlej were under British protection and 
derived some benefit from it, therefore they were a bad material for 
invasion, intrigue, or breaking of old regulations. The Agent-Gover¬ 
nor-General refused to give permission for these changes, for the 
troops in Cis-Sutlej were under British Jurisdiction, and through the 
Vakil, were instruments for executing the decrees of Agency courts. 
Moreover, by arrangement between Ranjit Singh and Wade, a sepa¬ 
rate body of troops had been raised in Cis-Sutlej and placed under 
the immediate control of the Vakil with the Agent Governor-General, 
and now to replace them by Sikh troops under the orders of Lahore, 
would have, in addition to being an inconvenient innovation, pro¬ 
duced disorders and confusion 

During Lord Hardinge’s administration as well, the British 
protected territory continued to be an asylum for refugees from 
Punjab. According to the usual practice of the British, Lord 
Hardinge, while severely warning the Lahore Government against 
pursuing, detaining or molesting the refugees on the British side of 
the river, also took care to see that the refugees did not abuse British 
protection by making hostile preparations to subvert the authority 
of a recognised and friendly Government in Punjab. In December, 
1844, Peshaora Singh, having failed to gain the throne through a 
rebellion, crossed over to this side of the Sutlej in expectation of 
getting British aid. He was completely dis-illusioned to find that 
the British were not only unwilling to give him any help, but 
also required him to abstain from hostile proceedings while 
under their protection. The prince was shown no honours and 
his followers were disarmed when they crossed the river.On 
the Sindh frontier, the British during this time, made an agreement 
by which they were not to encourage the refractory Mazarees to 
settle in their province, and if after settling in Sindh they again 
raided Multan, the Sikh Governor could punish them in his own 
territory but could not pursue them into Sindh.®® Some of the 
exiled Sindh princes and their followers were still living in Punjab, 
but they were getting no support for their hostile designs, and the 
British, for fear of reciprocal concessions being desired, refused to 
ask for their surrender.®® 

The Question of Crossing the Sutlej 

As a matter of practice, no military troops or persons of high im¬ 
portance could, cross into this side of the Sutlej without the previous 
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permission of both the Governments.®^ While the river could be 
crossed only after the permission of both the Governments, the 
management of ferries had been given exclusively to the Sikhs, the 
officers on the river being responsible to both the Governments for 
crossing only those people who had the required permission.®^ The 
growing weakness of the Sikh Durbar because of the control of the 
army, drove them to wild schemes of asserting their sovereignty in 
Cis-Sutlej estates as well. One manifestation of this desire was 
their repeated attempts to get the right of crossing troops into their 
Cis-Sutlej territory without British permission. During Hira Singh’s 
administration, the Sikh troops several times crossed the river with¬ 
out permission, and remonstrances of the British had not been 
answered. Therefore, in January, 1845, a formal warning was given 
to the Durbar against such illegal practices. Whenever there were 
rumours of such crossings, the warning was repeated with an inti¬ 
mation that stricter measures would be adopted if the frontier was 
violated. British officers on the frontier were required to be careful 
in preventing such irregular crossings.®® 

Crossing of Sowars under Bishan Singh in March, 1845 

But in spite of these warnings, on 22nd March, 1845, 200 Ghor- 
churra troops under Sirdar Bishan Singh, crossed the Sutlej without 
permission and encamped at Talwundi. These men created great 
alarm and the neighbouring Zamindars were oppressed by them. 
The Agent-Governor-General at once required the Lahore Vakil to 
remove them from this side of the river after arranging for their 
paying compensations to the Zamindars. To see that his orders 
were immediately executed, Broadfoot went to the spot and found 
that the troops were embarking on boats to go back without paying 
any compensation. The Agent-Governor-General, to show that 
these men were criminals and were allowed to return only as a. 
matter of clemency, got them disarmed under threat of lorce. The 
leaders were retained while others were allowed to return. After 
due compensation was paid, the leaders of the party were also 
permitted to cross back.®^ The British made a strong remons¬ 
trance to the Durbar against such acts which were inconsistent with 
long established practice and friendship between the two Govern¬ 
ments. The British felt that, though out of friendly feelings they 
refrained from remonstrating at the anarchical conditions in Lahore, 
(which caused them the inconvenience of concentrating large troops 
on the frontier), they could not tolerate such proceedings and must 
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take adequate steps to safeguard their subjects and dependents. 
The Government of India was even prepared to assume temporarily 
the administration of Lahore territories south of the Sutlej, and 
not to allow any civil or military authorities of Lahore to cposs the 
river for purposes of administration. But, however strong may be 
the measures necessitated by circumstances, the Governor-General- 
in-Council desired that ‘considerate and friendly principles’ were 
to be continued in British relations with the Punjab.®® In reply to 
the remonstrances of the Agent-Governor-General, the Lahore 
Government at first feigned surprise that the British would not allow 
any of their troops to cross and recross without their permission 
and wanted explanation for the large concentration of troops on 
the frontier.®‘'’ When the Durbar realized that the Britjsh were 
willing to take extreme measures, even to the extent of cancelling 
the treaty of 1809, they hastily changed their tone, apologised for 
the conduct of the troops, disavowed any intention of sending 
troops across the Sutlej, explained that their purpose was only to 
relieve the force under Ajit Singh, and gave out the excuse that 
it was only the mistake of a Munshi who had omitted to apply 
for the required permission. The Lahore Durbar informed the 
British that they had issued strict orders to ferry-keepers not to 
allow again any one to cross without permission of both the Govern¬ 
ments.”® On the first of April, 1845, the Agent-Governor-Gen¬ 
eral gave a Perwana to the Lahore Vakil warning his Government 
against all attempts to stop, pursue, seize or molest refugees on this 
side of the Sutlej. The British required the officers of the Maha¬ 
raja in the Cis-Sutlej not to take part in any disorders on the other 
side of the river, and on no ground, cause any disturbances on this 
side.”^ Instructions were issued to British frontier officers to be 
vigilant in preventing any armed bodies from crossing the Sutlej.®® 
Most explicit warning was given to the Durbar that any infraction 
of the established practice regarding crossing of the river would be 
severely dealt w'ith by the British in future.”® 

Some cases causing estrangement between the two Governments 

But in spite of all these remonstrances and warnings by the 
British, the Lahore Durbar did not give up its scheme of asserting 
their right to order their troops to cross the river without permission 
of the Agent-Governor-General. Chet Singh, a Kardar of Lahore 
at Anandpur Makhowal, who had been removed at British 
request for intrigue, was now reappointed by Julia, who instructed 
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him to carry on his work without reference to the Lahore Vakil 
or the Agent-Governor-General. The remonstrances of Broad foot 
at Chet Singh’s irregular crossings, elicited no reply from Lahore. 
The Agent-Governor-General refused to acknowledge Chet Singh 
till the announcement about his appointment was properly made. 
Chet Singh began to oppress certain sections of Sodhies, which led 
to opposition against him by them. Protected chiefs began to 
take part in this struggle which caused some bloodshed. The 
principal Sodhies appealed to the British for protection. The Agent- 
Governor-General took the milder step of representing to Lahore 
to recall Chet Singh. Protected chiefs and Sodhies were prevented 
from joining the disturbances, and an Ameen was sent to restore 
order. The Lahore Government sent secret orders to Chet Singh 
for the expulsion of the British Ameen and promised him full 
support against the British. Chet Singh sent a copy of this hostile 
perwana to the Agent-Governor-General, laid aside all pretext of 
quarrel with certain other parties, and openly declared that his 
mission was to stave off the British supremacy, for which purpose 
he began to raise troops and summoned Akalies and others to join 
his standard. All the protected chiefs were astonished at this signal 
act of defiance against the British. The Agent-Governor-General 
immediately took measures to prevent irruptions of fanatics and 
Akalies gathered on the other side of the river, and called on the 
protected chiefs to keep their troops in readiness to check disturb¬ 
ances. To avoid any extreme steps, the Lahore Durbar was in¬ 
formed by the British that because of the friendly feelings between 
the two Governments, they considered the Perwana regarding the 
expulsion of the Ameen to be a forgery.®^ 

The Durbar while giving no reply to the remonstrances, commit¬ 
ted further acts in breach of friendship with the British. One Lai 
Singh Adaltee, who along with his father had been a leading agent 
of the Durbar in corrupting British sepoys and spreading disaffec¬ 
tion, was in July, 1845, appointed Kardar of Kote Kapoorah. The 
application was made to the Agent-Governor-General for the usual 
permission, but the Durbar felt that the permission would be refused 
because of the notoriety of Lai Singh’s character. The Agent- 
Governor-General, to avoid giving any cause for grievance on any 
legitimate request, granted the permission and resolved to watch 
carefully the movements of this dangerous character. But mean¬ 
while, without waiting for receiving the reply of the Agpnt-Governor- 
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General La! Singh with some of his followers crossed the river. 
They returned to the other side of the river when they found that 
the Assistant Agent-Governor-General, Nicholson, was prepared to 
drive them back by force. The permission given befdre was 
at once cancelled and explanation was required for this breach of 
rules, but the Lahore Durbar showed little willingness to recant in 
this matter.®’ There were certain other irregular crossings during 
this time, which were highly resented by the British. The Lahore 
officials dc'iired to please their Government by such anti-Britsh 
activities. The people of Kardar of Maroof crossed Sutlej and 
carried off some property from the Pergana of Wuttoo. The Lahore 
Kardar and a Belooch Chief near Rojhan, crossed into British 
territory in pursuit ol another Belooch chief, who was their enemy. 
The Agent-Governor-Gencral remonstrated about these affairs but no 
answers were given by the Durbar.®® 

In August, 1845, Chet Singh was reluctantly recalled by Jawahar 
Singh but without any appearance of disfavour. He refused to 
disavow the conduct of Chet Singh and the Perwana regarding the 
expulsion of the Ameen. After much delay an evasive answer was 
sent to the remonstrances made by the Agent-Governor-Gcneral. 
The affair at Maroof was denied, and as regards Rojhan, reference 
was made to the intercourse with Cunningham. About Lai Singh, 
the Khureeta said that an application was made for the usual per¬ 
mission but the result was not known, and in future, he would cross 
and recross according to custom. The Durbar eulogised the con¬ 
duct of Chet Singh and made no mention about their orders to 
expel the Ameen. The Agent-Govcrnor-General was greatly annoy¬ 
ed at this insulting Khureeta and thought of closing relations with 
Lahore, but desisted from it because the season was too advanced 
to enable the British to exact reparations for any violation of 
their orders or rights. As there were marks of haste about the 
Khureeta, and the Lahore Vakil had expressed doubts about its 
genuineness, the Agent-Governor-General required him to ascertain 
the facts and fixed a date within which the answer was to be given 
through proper channels. The Agent-Govenor-General fixed the 
beginning of September for giving the reply, because he felt that if 
no or improper answer was given, he would be able to announce 
the arrival of the Governor-General on the frontier, which would 
calm down the protected chiefs and would restrain the Lahore 
authorities. The Durbar gave no answer within the fixed time. 
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Meanwhile Jawahar Singh again ordered Chet Singh not to quit 
Anandpur and promised him all support. But by this time his 
successor had arrived under British permission, calm had been 
restored, and the Agent-Governor-General was contemplating the 
withdrawal of the Ameen.®® 

During this time there occurred certain other cases in which 
the Lahore Government felt that the British exercise of rights of 
sovereignty was cither unjustified or opposed to their interests. 
Great difficulty was felt in dealing with chiefs who had territories on 
both sides of the river and owed allegiance to both the Governments. 
In July, 1844, the boy Raja, Runbir Singh ot Kooloo, who had been 
acknowledged by the British, died at Lahore. The Cis-Sutlej posses¬ 
sions of Kooloo had uptil now belonged to the ruler acknowledged 
by Lahore in his trans-Sutlej territory. At this time the British 
felt that any continuation of such a course would not be politically 
expedient as it would give Lahore some authority in affairs south 
of Sutlej as well. The British declared that the Cis-Sutlej posse¬ 
ssions were personal appenage of the Kooloo family for they had 
been conferred for personal services rendered during the Nepal 
war. If the family got extinct, they could lapse to the British, and 
if it was expelled from Punjab, the Cis-Sutlej possessions were 
to be continued to them during good behaviour. The Governor- 
•General-in-Council decided that there was no need to consult 
Lahore’s wishes, as the British were free to follow any course with 
regard to their feudatories, and ordered that these lands were to be 
administered through a manager during Jhugroo’s life-time and were 
to be resumed on extinction of the line at his death. 

But in the ca.se of the Cis-Sutlej villages granted to Jemadar 
Khushal Singh by the Raja of Jheend, the Governor General-in- 
Council, though declaring their right to resume them, showed a 
desire to prevent estranging the feelings of the Sikhs by not ordering 
for their annexation.In spite of repeated representations by the 
Sikhs, Lord Hardinger efuscd to change the British decision regarding 
the village of Mouran, though he required the Nabha Raja to pay 
compensation to the men who had suffered because of his violence in 
seizing the village. The Sikhs strongly resented the British decision in 
-this matter.^®^ The Governor General also refused to change the deci¬ 
sion of his predecessors regarding the claims of the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment to the one-third part of Salleanah.'®- By a stern warning to 
Lahore, the British saved the trans-Sutlej possessions of the Raja of 
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Bussahir from a probable invasion by the Sikhs, but the Raja was at 
the same time ordered to give no cause for complaints to the Sikhs 
by harbouring refugees in any irregular manner.^®® 

Suchet Singh's treasure 

The question of the disposal of Raja Suchet Singh’s treasure 
of about Rs, 15,00,000/- worth in gold and silver, which was found 
in the house occupied by him in Ferozcpur, created a good deal of 
resentment and suspicion against the Government of India. The 
Lahore Government was anxious to get this money which would 
have been a great relief to their embarrassed finances. But the 
Government of India felt that as custodian of the treasure, they 
were duty bound to deliver it only to the rightful owners. In April, 
1844, letters were addressed to Gulab Singh, Hira Singh and the 
widow of Suchet Singh, (the three parties who could have any claim), 
that the treasure would be delivered to the acknowledged heir. The 
widow’s agent, the chief of Belaspur, was afraid to put forward cla¬ 
ims on her behalf because of his fear that his trans-Sutlej possessions 
might be forfeited. Gulab Singh was deterred from pushing forward 
his case because of Julia’s as cendancy over Hira Singh, which could 
have been used against him on any plausible pretext. The Lahore 
Durbar demanded the treasure for disposing it off according to the 
custom of the country, and declared that no claims would be made 
to it by their subjects. No claims were made by any parties for 
three months, therefore, the British Government had to reconsider 
the question in August, 1844.^®^ The Governor General in Council 
showed an anxiety to meet Lahore’s wishes as far as that could be: 
done with justice and equity. They directed the Agent-Governor- 
General to inform the Lahore Durbar that the delay in the matter was- 
caused because of the British desire to act justly, and as no claims 
were put forward by any one, they were prepared to transfer the 
property to Lahore Government for adjusment to rightful heirs, if 
the Durbar forwarded assurances from the heirs of Suchet Singh 
that they had no objection to such a course.^®® But before the 
above letter could be addressed, the widow directly and Raja Gulab 
Singh indirectly put forward claims to the treasure. Because of 
these changed circumstances, the Agent-Governor-General did not 
address the required letter to Lahore and informed the Government 
of India that to get rid of this awkward question it would be better 
to transfer the treasure unconditionally as no rights of British 
subjects were involved, and if the British refused to recognise the 
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right of the Lahore Government to dispose off the property of its 
subjects, they would find themselves in a worse position if the heirs 
of the treasure were destroyed by some other chiefs, who after 
coming to power might claim the treasure as the forfeited property 
of rebels.^"® The Government of India to avoid all suspicions and 
misapprehensions directed the Agent-Governor-General to express 
his regret for this long delay in answering the representation of 
Lahore, and to explain that this delay was caused by his misappre¬ 
hending the instructions of the Government. The Durbar was told 
that the British were anxious to meet their wishes, but were help¬ 
less because of their legal obligations to transfer the treasure only 
to the legal heirs, and as claims had been put forward by the widow 
of Suchet Singh, they could not hand it over to Lahore unless the 
matter was settled.^®’ 

The Durbar put forward claims that its subjects could not 
correspond directly with the British, but the Governor General 
while denying any right of the British to correspond directly with 
Lahore subjects, asserted that in such cases it was necessary for 
them to ascertain the rightful heirs. Major Broadfoot emphatically 
pointed out that a large number of Lahore subjects had lands, pro¬ 
perty and merchandise etc. in Cis-Sutlej because they were there 
amenable to British courts alone, thereforce, in such cases they were 
authorised to represent their claims directly to the British.^®® 
Jawahar Singh failing to get the treasure by any other means tried 
to obtain it by getting renunciation from its heirs. When the widow 
refused to renounce it, her property was plundered and she was 
expelled from Ramanager. Gulab Singh escaped a similar fate by 
bribes, and by pointing out that the widow was the legal heir. He 
at the same time gave timely information to the widow about 
Durbar’s intentions which enabled her to escape to Jammu with 
most of her property. Jawahar Singh now got a forged document, 
prepared which was meant to be the renunciation of the claims by 
the widow. Gulab Singh was forced to put his signatures to it but 
before it could reach the Agent-Governor-General, he obtained 
permission to go to Jammu from where he sent information about 
the forgery. The widow again represented that the treasure be not 
given away without her consent.^®® Thus all attempts by the Durbar 
to obtain the treasure were frustrated. This afi'air greatly embittered 
Lahore feelings against the British, who were suspected of being 
anxious to derive advantages for themselves out of the weakness, 
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disunity and jealousies of the Sikhs. The question of Suchet Singh’s 
treasure was still undecided when the first Sikh war broke out. 
Trans-Sutlej-Relations : Policy of Non-interference 

In trans-Sutlej affairs Lord Hardinge tried to follow *a policy 
of absolute non-interefrence in the internal affairs of the Punjab. 
He desired to adhere to the terms of 1809 treaty which forbade 
interposition of British influence in the affairs beyond Sutlej. The 
anarchy and confusion at Lahore coupled with the ascendancy of 
the army was a source of great trouble to the British. Not only 
that their trade and commerce suffered, or that they were obliged 
to incur the inconvenience and expense of keeping a large array on 
the frontier, but also there was the danger of their own troops catch¬ 
ing the infection of insubordination and mutiny prevailing at 
Lahore. An overgrown and powerful army successfully deposing 
one ruler after another, extorting from each larger pay and costly 
presents and gratuities, while itself living under little discipline or 
control, was a dangerous example to the sepoys. Intrigues in 
protected states and in the British army were carried on with great 
vigour by the agents of the Sikhs. But in spite of all these annoy¬ 
ances the British Government during this time was resolved to 
catrry on the policy of forbearance to the last moment. Lord 
Hardinge maintained that however great might be the confusion at 
Lahore and the consequenent troubles and inconveniences to the 
British, the treaty of 1809 in no case justified British interference 
in the affairs of Punjab. Under that treaty only if the Sikhs violat¬ 
ed the sanctity of British frontiers, the British could be justified to 
take necessary measures to repel them. Therefore we find, that in 
the quickly shifting Panorama of riot, debauchery, confusion, intri¬ 
gues, jealousy and murders, the British remained quiet spectators 
of the scence, recognising the changing defacto administrations and 
occasionally giving the warning that the flood-gates of anarchy 
should not over-flow to their side of the river. Dalip Singh had 
been recognised as the ruler by the British, therefore, as long as he 
maintained his position on the throne and the British frontiers were 
not violated, the British were not to take cognizance of the bloody 
events in the Punjab. The Government of India always expressed 
its horror and abhorrence on the sanguinary proceedings by which 
one set of administrators replaced another, but they continued to 
carry on their relations with the defacto rulers in the old friendly and 
peaceful style. The British abstained from having any connection 
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with the rival parties in the Punjab and declared that their 
dealings were only with the person of the Maharaja.^^® To remove 
suspicions, the Asssitant Agent-Governor-Generals were strictly 
forbidden from expressing any opinion adout the events in Punjab, 
and in December, 1844^ they were required not to correspond with¬ 
out permission with any person or chief in Punjab or Afghanistan, 
and to recall agents from those states.The Government of India 
while declaring their extreme anxiety to maintain the old relations 
of peace and friendship prevaling during Ranjit Singh, also repea¬ 
tedly warned the Lahore Government that they should on no account 
violate the British frontier, and expressed a hope that the Sikhs 
would soon put their house in order by controlling the army and 
establishing peace in the country.”^ It was because of this policy, 
that when in January, 1845, a movement of the Sikh army towards 
the Sutlej threatened to break the peace between the two powers, 
the Governor-General acted with forbearance and only gave a 
distinct warning to the Durbar about any violation of the British 
frontier. 

Lord Hardinge also declared that the British recognition of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh as the ruler of Lahore was not merely of form 
but one by which they were prepared to abide sincerely at all times, 
and short of interference with armed forces, they were ready to do 
everything to enable the Maharaja to maintain his position. The 
British refrained from supporting any intrigue against the Maharaja, 
and made it clear that they would not recognise any one else as Maha¬ 
raja if Dalip Singh was removed by force.^^* When once the Lahore 
Government in its correspondence with the British used a phrase 
which could mean that the army was in power, the Agent-Governor- 
General protested against it. The Governor-General in Council, 
while desiring not to be too sensitive about use of words, declared 
their resolve to do nothing to acknowledge any change in the consti¬ 
tution of the Government in Punjab, especially about any separate 
power co-ordinate with that of the Maharaja, or above all the army, 
which with its self-constituted Panchayets could be regarded in no 
other light than as a servant of the Government.^^*^ Whatever might 
have been the internal condition of the Punjab the British were not 
prepared to lead armies to set matters right as long as their frontiers 
were respected.^^® Sir Chaise Napier during his operations against 
the robber tribes in 1845 had desired to obtain permission to march 
through Multan, for which purpose the Agent-Governor-General 
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communicated with the Sikhs to obtain a passage for British armies 
through the Lahore territories. The Governor-General in Council 
at once required the Agent-Governor-General to retrace his steps 
in this matter, for a free passage to British armies would not have 
only created suspicions at Lahore about British aggression, but 
it would have also given some expectation of British aid or inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs o' Punjab.The Governor General 
in Council held the view that they did not withhold military aid ta 
the Maharaja in affairs of the Punjab because of any animosity or 
weakness, but they did so out of their desire to follow principles 
of justice and policy, and not to infringe the terms of the treaty. 
As regards any help to the Lahore Government in its troubles the 
Governor General in Council said, “if we could by advice, or ihe 
manifestation of any act of friendship, assist the Lahore Government 

in its difficulties., we would gladly do so, but that we could on 

no account sanction any measure which may give to Lahore Govern¬ 
ment the appearance of a claim to our active interference in Punjab 
affairs, by the aid of a military force. 

Intrigues in the Punjab and the British 

During this period Punjab was a hot bed of intrigues by rival 
parties and chiefs contending for power and gain. Some of the 
Sirdars tried to secure British help and co-operation against their 
enemies. Most of the opponents of the party in power used to 
come to the Agent-Governor-General to apprise him of their grie¬ 
vances, and if possible to secure British aid. Because of prevailing 
rumours, opinions expressed in news papers, offer of Mr. Clerk to 
Sher Singh in 1841, defensive preparations of the British and certain 
other matters, the parties in Punjab believed that the British would 
only be too eager to interfere in Punjab if any opportunity occurred. 
But at the same time the Sirdars were under the impression that 
after the Afghan and Sindh experience, the Home Government had 
restricted the authority of the Government of India for declaring 
war against Punjab and so the British would carry on their policy 
of peace and forbearance as Jong as hotiJe movements from the 
side of Punjab did not lead to a change of orders from London. 
The anarchy and confusion arising from the rise of the army to 
power not only endangered the power and possessions of the chiefs, 
but also threatened their lives. Suppliant and begging they had to 
stand before the formidable, fickle and too exacting an army which 
could have at any movement set up a leader, who would have des^ 
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troyed these chiefs. Under these circumstances they felt that British 
interference would be the least of the evils, for in their opinion the 
British would have either established a subsidiary system or a pro¬ 
tectorate in the Punjab, which, while protecting from internal and 
external dangers, would have given them a free scope for doing what 
they liked in internal affairs. They tried to urge the feeble, igno¬ 
rant and drunken Jawahar Singh into courses which without provok¬ 
ing an actual conflict might lead to a change of instructions from 
Britain and enable them to make their terms with the British. The 
Agent-Governor-General received numerous messages of compliment 
and offers of aid from a number of chiefs, who expressed a desire 
to be considered favourably when the time came, (i.e. when the 
expected British interference took place in the affairs of Punjab). 
The Agent-Governor-General, to avoid the British being caught 
unawares by the intrigues in Punjab, listened to all the chiefs or 
their messengers, but scrupulously abstained from giving any hope 
of aid or countenance for their designs. The British declared to 
every one that they were sincere in their recognition of Maharaja 
Dalip Singh and could not recognise or help any one else in designs 
agamst him. The British felt that they were not bound to reveal 
the knowledge gained through these communications unless it was 
about some plot which might threaten the life of the Maharaja. 
Moreover, the rapidly changing state of parties at Lahore was such 
that any divulging of information gained by the British would 
have meant interference in the internal affairs of the Punjab, which 
they were eager to avoid.^^® 

That arch intriguer in the Punjab, Maharaja Gulab Singh, who 
had been constantly trying to gain supreme power, made repeated 
attempts to secure British aid. He made tempting offers to the 
British to make them supreme in the Punjab, if they supported his 
authority, but the British authorities always refrained from giving 
him any ancouragement and told him that in the Punjab they recog¬ 
nised only Dalip Singh as ruler, and could not support any design 
to subvert the power of a friendly ally.^-^ Similar offers were made 
by Mum dot chief, Imam-uddin and some other chiefs, but the Agent- 
Governor-General refused to listen to any overtures against the 
authority of the Maharaja. Even Dost Mohammad, the ruler of 
Kabul in March, 1845, sent a messenger offering to attack Punjab 
from the North if the British invaded it from the south, but the 
British refused to listen to any such proposal and dismissed the 
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carrier without any reply.^®^ The Multan Governor had a special 
privilege of having a separate Vakil with the Agent-Governor- 
General, but Broadfoot, to remove any doubts of Lahore, either 
conducted business conjointly with Multan and Lahore V5kils or 
informed the latter about all communications made with the former. 
The Multan Governor in April, 1845, sought the advice of the Agent- 
Governor-General as to what he should do if the Lahore army 
attacked him. The Agent-Governor-General gave him no hope for 
help but said that he had no cause for fear, as he had paid the 
revenue, kept peace, and established good Government. However, 
if the army did attack, the Agent-Governor-General said he would be 
willing to advise the Durbar about the impolicy of antagonising the 
only good provincial Governor. 

Some of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs who had possessions on the 
north side of the river as well participated in party intrigues at 
Lahore. The British ordered such chiefs not to indulge in any 
intrigues as long as they were under British protection, but if they 
desired to participate in fortunes of the parties in the Punjab, they 
must go and live permanently in their trans-Sutlej possessions. The 
Raja of Ladwa was one of the most important of such chiefs. He 
repeatedly disobeyed British instructions not to participate in Lahore 
intrigues while residing in Cis-Sutlcj. He also spread disaffection 
against the British, and offered his services to the Sikhs. The Raja 
was denounced for his treason by his son himseif.^^'* To deter him 
and other chiefs from following a hostile course, Lord Hardinge 
resolved to give him a severe punishment. The Raja of Ladwa was 
expelled from his Cis-Sutlej possessions, and the management of 
his estates was taken over by the British. 

As a result of the confusion and anarchy prevailing in Punjab 
and the supposed hostility of the British, we find that at this time 
a crop of professional intriguers sprung up, who wanted to obtain 
favours either with the British or at Lahore. As typical instances of 
such persons were Mohan Lai, and his relation, Mr. Hodges. 
They extorted money from certain interested parties in the Punjab 
for their supposed influence with the British. The grant of pension 
to Mohan Lai and fanciful accounts of his reception by the queen 
in England, enabled him to appear as if he had the power to influ¬ 
ence British decisions. Though the activities of these persons 
were a great obstacle in the establishment of better relations with 
Punjab, Lord Hardinge decided not to take any steps against such 
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infamous characters. He felt it to be a lesser inconvenience to 
await the destruction of their influence by the falsification of hopes 
raised by them, than to give any prominence to their intrigue by 
punishing them.^^’ 

One Mulla Ahmad,a business man, in November, 1844, 
brought letters from the Governor of Kashmir offering to make a 
treaty to help the British in the Punjab. The Agent-Governor- 
General reprimanded Mulla Ahmed and his messengers, and asked 
them to discontinue such intrigues. Mulla Ahmad’s allegation that he 
had been engaged by Richmond and Cunningham to secure a treaty 
from the Governor of Kashmir, was found to be false.Again, 
in April, 1845, Syud Murtza Shah, a man of good family, came from 
Kashmir bringing with him a message from the Governor of 
Kashmir, and letters from the son of Raja of Rajouri, and the Raja 
of Jhibbal; all of them tendering allegiance to the British and 
offering help in return for the security of their positions and other 
advantages. The Agent-Governor-General directed the Syud to 
discontinue all such correspondence.^*® Again, St. Amond, a French 
deserter crossed over into Punjab without a pass-port and posed 
himself as an agent of the British. Gulab Singh received him with 
great favour, and through him offered his allegiance to the British. 
The Agent-Governor-General disavowed the conduct of Amond, 
and denied any right of Europeans to cross the river without per¬ 
mission, and demanded an explanation from the Lahore Durbar for 
allowing Amond to cross the river without a pass-port.^*^ But, how¬ 
ever much the British may have tried to keep away from the intrigues 
at Lahore, it cannot be denied that there was a widespread belief 
that they were opposed to the Government of Lahore, and these 
efforts at intrigues in their name, not only embittered their relations 
with Lahore, but they also created a suspicion of their having an 
aggressive design against the Punjab. 

Lord Hardinge and Successive Administrations in the Punjab 

During Lord Hardinge’s administration we find that, in spite of 
his policy of absolute non-interference in the Punjab and his desire 
to maintain peaceful and amicable relations, each successive party 
that rose to power at Lahore was either openly hostile to the British 
or in their efforts to get the support of the army, fomented anti- 
British feelings. Each contending faction tried to gain power or 
retain power by proclaiming that it wanted to make Punjab strong 
to save their country from the British.This general distrust of 
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British intentrons was the result of the past policy and actions of the 
British Government for which Lord Hardinge was not responsible. 
The policy of Lord Hardinge was to allow the Sikhs to do whatever 
they liked beyond the Sutlej only giving them an occasionafl warn¬ 
ing, but if they violated British frontiers, to be ready to repel them 
with all the resources at his command. 

When Lord Hardinge came to India, Hira Singh and Julia were 
in power at Lahore. Julia hated all Europeans, specially the British, 
and he declared that if the army could not be controlled it 
must be led against the British. He tried to assert the independence 
of Lahore in their Cis-Sutlej territories, and several times crossed 
troops on this side of the river without British permission.There 
was great anxiety at Lahore about British preparations on the 
frontier, and those doubts were increased by the visit of the comman¬ 
der in chief to the frontier. The Agent-Governor-General informed 
the Durbar that only usual reliefs were in progress and that the visit 
of the commander-in-chief was for routine purposes.’^® Hardinge 
refused to alter decisions regarding Mouran and Suchet Singh’s 
treasure, and gave warnings to Lahore that the British frontiers 
should in no case be violated.^®® In November, 1844, the Government 
of India authorised the Agent-Governor-General to pay the usual 
visit of condolence and congratulations to Dalip Singh in order to 
complete the recognition given to him in March, 1844.^®’ In Decem¬ 
ber, 1844, Hira Singh, Julia and his party were removed by death and 
the Governor General expressed his regret at those violent proceed¬ 
ings and desired that the friendship of Ranjit Singh’s time might 
continue. The warning against the violation of the British frontier 
was again repeated. 

After the death of Hira Singh, the Rani with the help of 
Lai Singh, Jawahar Singh and the slave girl Mangla, exercised the 
powers of administration for sometime. Subsequently, Jawahar Singh 
assumed the title of vizier, but in fact the army had by this time 
become the ruler of the state and all the Sirdars were trying to 
please it as best as they could.Peshaora. Singh failing to receive 
British aid, crossed over to Punjab, and to gain support for himself, 
declared that while he had refused British aid on condition of 
payment to them six annas per rupee of revenue, the. Rani had 
applied for British help in return for the cession of Cis-Sutlej 
possessions and payment of tribute. Peshaora offered to lead troops, 
against the British and, the latter declared that they must be led 
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against Ferozpur otherwise they would set up Peshaora Singh as the 
ruler. The Sirdars would have been glad to save their position by 
getting rid of the army through a war with the British. The Rani 
was suspicious that the British were in collusion with her enemy, 
Gulab Singh.^^* In January, 1845, rumours prevailed at Lahore 
that the commander-in-chief had ordered the troops at Ambala to 
be ready in light marching order for moving towards Ferozepur.^^^ 
The soldiery was worked up into a frenzied heat of discontent 
against the British. Gulab Singh wanted to relieve himself of 
some pressure by diverting the attention of the army towards the 
British, and the Rani as well desired to get rid of the discontented 
troops, therefore, in January, 1845, 3000 horses, 6 guns, 50 camel 
guns, and 2500 infantry soldiers were ordered towards Sutlej to 
repel an imminent aggression by the British. These troops marched 
upto Philaur. The Agent-Governor-General remonstrated and 
warned that any violation of the British frontier would lead to 
serious consequences. As regards the rumoured orders of the 
commander-in-chief, he explained that an efficient army has always 
to be ready for march even during peace. He told the Vakil that the 
same confidence could not be had in the Durbar, which on the 
basis of idle rumours had taken such an extra-ordinary step. The 
Lahore Vakil gave the excuse that the troops were short of fuel and 
forage, therefore they had marched towards Sutlej. The Agent- 
Governer-General was not convinced about the truth of the plea 
given by the Durbar. As a result of British warnings the troops 
were withdrawn on various pretexts. After this movement of the 
Sikh army the British felt that they must immediately complete the 
necessary preparations for defence, for a fickle and restless army 
could force a war at any moment. 

In the struggle for supremacy at Lahore between Gulab Singh, 
Lai Singh and Jawahar Singh, we find that every one of them tried 
to gain supporters by appearing to be more anti-British than the 
rest. Gulab Singh’s party represented that he could pay the 
army well and lead the troops efficiently against the British, while 
Ja\v,>har Sitigh was a drunken dabauchee. Jawahar Singh, on the 
other hand, pointed out that Gulab Singh was in league with the 
British and the troops must strengthen his hands to save the 
country. During this time there were two parties at Lahore—one 
anti-British and the other favouring peaceful relations. The 
majority was anti-British, but some like Dinanath, Aziz-uddin, 
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Bhai Rama Singh etc. wanted to preserve the British friendship. 
Jawahar Singh wanted to escape from the wrath of the army against 
him by bringing about a war with the British.Most of the 
chiefs themselves desired a war because of the fear of the arnfy. The 
Government of India at this time gave repeated warnings that the 
Lahore Government would be held responsible for the conduct of 
its troops. Bhai Ram Singh and some other chiefs protested against 
Jawahar Singh’s policy but their voice was drowned in the general 
clamour against the British.Jawahar Singh, not only intrigued 
among Cis-Sutlej chiefs and people but he also several times viola¬ 
ted the British frontier by crossing troops without British permis¬ 
sion.He accused the British for bad faith in the case of Suchet 
Singh’s treasure. The murder of Peshaora Singh in September, 1845, 
infuriated the army against Jawahar Singh, who was brutally 
murdered by the troops. 

The new administration which was formed under the Rani 
started by showing a desire to re-establish friendly relations with 
the British. But soon the array demanded war. All were placed 
in a false position by the cry raised against the British, but the 
Sirdars were not loath to have a war which could save them from , 
the dreaded army.^^^ Plans of operation were discussed at Lahore. 
The situation had so deteriorated that on the 20th November, 1845, 
the Agent-Governor-General issued instructions to all the officers 
to be watchful and ready to defend British posts.The Agent- 
Governor-General impressed on the British officers that in spite of 
their watchfulness they must maintain great forbearance to the end. 
He wrote, “The Government has striven and still strives earnestly 
to maintain peace, it may not succeed, but it has laboured uncea¬ 
singly to do so, and it has borne what would, with other countries 
long since have been considered intolerable.”^^® On 4th November, 
1845, the Agent-Governor-General issued similar instructions to the 
British officers in the hills and called on them to collect troops and 
form new levies to be stationed on the Sutlej for defensive purpo¬ 
ses.^®® All protected chiefs were called upon to be ready to defend 
their estates and make arrangements for transport and supplies. 

While the British issued these instructions to their frontier 
officers the affairs at Lahore were in a sad state of confusion. The 
Durbar in reality did not want war, but the troops had been per¬ 
suaded to believe that their leaders were treacherous and wanted 
to betray their country to the British. The Sirdars got alarmed 
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for their Jives and joined the general cry of war against the 
British. After much hesitation a plan of operation was decided 
by the chiefs on the 17th November. At the auspicious hour on 
the 18th November, none of the.chiefs moved out of their houses, 
and so the troops were furious against them. Under the menaces 
by the troops the astrloger was made to fix another early auspicious 
day for the march and Lai Singh reluctantly went and pitched his 
tents among the troops he was to command.By 25th November 
we find that the Sirdars, Generals and Colonels all were crying 
that the Sikh army could take Hindustan atonce. Deserters from 
the Indian army. Raja of Ladwa’s emissaries, and other intriguers 
assured that protected chiefs and people, and the Indian Sepoys 
were ready to help the Khalsa.^®^ Preparations for an offensive 
against the British were carried out at a brisk speed.The 
Khalsa demanded that the British should give up Suchet Singh’s 
treasure, return the village of Mouran. and accede to the right of 
the Sikhs to cross troops in their dependencies across Sutlej without 
previous permission. They required an explanation from the British 
for military preparations on the frontier when peace and friendship 
prevailed. The Lahore army declared that if satisfaction was given 
on the above points and the British army was withdrawn from the 
frontier, the Sikh troops would also return from their frontier. 

On the 18th of November, the Agent-Governor-General remons¬ 
trated against the march of Lahore troops towards the frontier. 
The Agent-Governor-General warned that if the purpose was to 
merely destroy the army, the Durbar was mistaken for each 
Government was responsible for the conduct of its army and 
people.The British expected an immediate answer to this 
representation but when no answer was received, the Lahore Vakeel 
was on 2nd December, 1845, dismissed from the Agent-Governor- 
General’s camp as he represented a power which offered a great 
slight by not answering to the British representation. The Vakeel 
was ordered not to come back unless he brought an answer, and to 
prevent interruption of business, he was told to leave a Munshi, who 
may communicate the orders of the Agent-Governor-General and 
subordinate courts to the Lahore managers in the Cis-Sutlej.^®® 
Meanwhile, intrigues and hesitation continued at Lahore without 
any decisive step being taken. The troops were getting impatient 
against the delays made by the Durbar and constant messages were 
passing between them and Gulab Singh. The Panchayets swore to 
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seize Lai Singh and other important Sirdars and to deliver them to 
Gulab Singh, whom they desired to invest with full authority. The 
Rani and the Sirdars got alarmed at the prospects of another 
revolution which might destroy them. The only ray of hope before 
them seemed to be in destroying the army by a war against the 
British. Already anti-British and suspicious, the troops needed little 
inducement to invade the British territory. Their ideas of national 
glory, religious ardour, love of plunder and the spirit of valour 
all combined to infuse a wonderful morale and tremendous spirit 
in the army, which now with confidence in victory began to cross 
the Sutlej on the llth December.Thus the treaty of 1809 was 
violated and the war between the British and the surviving Indian 
power was declared. 

Hardi/ige's Preparatio?is for Defence 

Lord Ellenborough was gradually strengthening the North- 
West Frontier defences of the British for he considered a conflict 
with the Sikhs to be inevitable.Lord Hardinge, though he was 
afraid that a war with the Punjab might be forced upon him, he was 
most anxious to avoid such a calamity. Any strong concentration 
of troops or offensive preparations in the immediate vicinity of the 
Sikh frontier, would have created an impression that the British for¬ 
bearance had only been a disguise to wait for a suitable opportunity 
to attack Punjab, and by arousing their suspicions would have 
made the probable conflict with the Sikhs a certainty. There was 
also a danger in concentrating a large body of British sepoys near 
a mutinous army of their kith and kin, which was daily exercising 
acts of coercion on its own Government for their gains and was also 
making efforts, to induce desertions from the British ranks. More¬ 
over, Lord Hardinge expected only desultory and plundering raids 
by some parties of Sikhs to force British interference in Punjab, 
and even if the Sikhs decided on a planned invasion, it would have 
been impossible for the British to foresee the point of attack, and 
the superior and well planned body of Sikh cavalry might have 
easily made a dash for Delhi or any other vital point. For these 
reasons Lord Hardinge resolved to make only defensive preparations 
to meet any invasion by the Sikhs.^®^ 

Soon after his arrival Lord Hardinge had ordered the cons¬ 
truction oi an additional barrack at Ferozepore to accommodate 
one European regiment and two troops of Europeans horse-artillery, 
but out of consideration for the weak Government of Hira Singh 
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which might have been embarrassed by such preparation, he sus¬ 
pended their construction. After ihe march of Sikh troops towards 
the Sutlej in January, 1845, Lord Hardinge felt that the danger of 
inavsion had become real and ordered the completion of these 
barracks.jhe position of the two frontier outposts of Ferozepore 
and Ludhiana was militarily very unsound. They were at a distance 
of 150 and 65 miles respectively, from their base of supply at 
Ambala, while they were within easy reach of strong Sikh armies. 
Communications in their rear were defective, and during war they 
could easily to cut off. The alternatives before Hardinge were 
either to withdraw completely from those posts or to reinforce them 
to such an extent as to enable them in case of attack to maintain 
their position till they could be relieved. To withdraw from those 
positions would have been misinterpreted by the Sikhs as a sign 
of weakness and might have precipitated an attack, therefore. Lord 
Hardinge decided to enforce them.^®^ Slowly and silently the force 
at Ferozepure was increased from 4596 men and 12 guns to 10472 
men and 24 guns. The garrison at Ludhiana as well was increased 
from 3030 men to 7235 men.^®^ Lord Hardinge also began to streng¬ 
then other military posts on the north west in a quiet manner. A 
gradual movement of troops from distant districts was ordered 
towards Meerut and stations above it. Madras and Bombay 
Governments were required to send to the North-west Frontier as 
many regiments as they could spare. Distant military stations of 
the Bengal Presidency and some Madras stations were weakened 
to strengthen Delhi, Meerut, Ambala and Ludhiana. A large force 
was quietly and unostentatiously gathered near the North-West 
Frontier. As the result of the arrangements made by Lord Hardinge 
the British forces at and above Ambala were augmented from 13,600 
men and 48 guns in January, 1844, to 32,500 men and 68 guns in 
December, 1845, while the total force at and above Meerut including 
Delhi and hill stations, which had been only 2400 men and 66 guns 
now amounted to 5000 men and 98 guns.^®® To avoid giving 
any umbrage to the Sikhs, Lord Hardinge tried his best to carry 
out these military concentrations in as quiet a manner as possible.^®® 
The ordinance and commissariat departments were inefficient for 
the purposes of war, therefore Lord Hardinge tried to put them on 
a better footing. In January, 1845, the horses of light field batteries 
were increased from 98 to 130, 4 bullock-batteries were horsed, and 
2 batteries of iron twelve pounders were prepared with elephants. 
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The protected chiefs were warned to be ready with their troops, 
supplies and carriages.*®® These preparations were wholly defensive, 
therefore, he did not feel it necessary to engage transport fpr a field 
hospital, or for a battering train, or for any establishment which 
might be required for cffensive operations.*®® The Governor 
General had also the foresight to realise that if any war occurred 
it would be indispensible for British victory to have the means of 
crossing the Sutlej. Therefore on 4th June, 1845, he ordered that 
the 60 bridge boats prepared at Bombay under the orders of Lord 
Ellenbrough, be despatched to Ferozepore. Orders were also 
issued for a pontoon train of 14 rafts indented in 1843 for Sindh, 
to be despatched and handed over to the Engineer’s department at 
Ferozepore. All precautions were taken for the safety of the boats 
and their stores. An Engineer ofiicer and a party of sappers and 
miners were instructed to obtain a complete knowledge of the 
manner in which the bridge could be constructed in the shortest 
time. A wharf, which might be suitable for military purposes and 
for loading and unloading goods as well, was selected. To avoid 
giving any alarm to the Sikhs, Lord Hardinge desired that all these 
arrangements be made secretly, but when secrecy was found im¬ 
possible, the Lahore Government was informed that the bridge of 
boats was an indispensible part of British military means on the 
frontier. The Sikhs had already seen in 1840-41, Broadfoot prac¬ 
tising men in joining rafts and bridges with a small pontoon train 
at Ferozepore, and the moving of these boats at this time created 
great alarm among them. Lord Hardinge, anxious as he was to 
abstain from giving any cause of resentment to the Sikhs, felt that 
the state of the Sikh army was such that he could not avoid taking 
this precaution. But everything was done as quietly as possible 
and the Governor General ordered that no attempt should be 
made to fix the boats as a bridge or to hold a course of drills with¬ 
out previous reference to C-in-C and the Governor General.*’® The 
wisdom and adequacy of these defensive measures were soon tested 
in the war with the Sikhs and they were found equal to the object 
for which they had been designed. But all these preparations were 
considered by the Sikhs to be proofs of British aggressive designs 
on the Punjab. These suspicions of the Sikhs were not unnatural 
when we consider the general aggressive policy followed by the 
British in India. 
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General Analysis of the Causes of the War : 

Unlike the phenomenon in natural sciences, we cannot in the 
progress of .human history, point out to a certain set of definite 
causes which led to a given result. Every action of human beings 
is motivated by complexities of economic, social, political, religious 
and national sentiments, and while for a given action we may easily 
point out the one set of sentiments which may have been mainly 
responsible for that, it is impossible to deny that other motives and 
considerations were also not working behind them. It is impossible 
to isolate certain set of motives to see their effects on a given action, 
and the same set of events in some altered circumstances — which 
may not be difined or perceived, might give different results. Simi¬ 
larly, while analysing the causes of the First Sikh War, we find that 
both the parties were actuated by certain motives which resulted in 
increasing suspicion of each other, eventually resulting in war. 
Wars are usually caused by aggressive designs of one or both the 
parties or by mutual suspicions leading to hostile actions against each 
other. In the case of this Sikh war we cannot blame either party 
for having immediately definite hostile and aggressive plans. The 
Sikh Durbar was too much conscious of its weakness to have had 
any schemes of conquering the British, and the official British 
‘Government, as represented by the Court of Directors and the 
Government of India, cannot be accused of having any definite plans 
of absorbing Punjab, as they believed that the then frontiers of 
the East India Company were the best, and a strong Sikh Govern¬ 
ment in the Punjab was most conducive to their interests. The real 
cause of the war was mutual suspicions of both the parties about 
the intentions of the other. The Sikhs and the British believed that 
the other party was planning against them, and this created such 
psychological conditions that the acts of the other party were inter¬ 
preted as being hostile and were replied by further hostile actions. 
This background of suspicions was utilised by certain interested and 
selfish parties in the Punjab to provoke a war with the British to 
gain their own ends. The suspicions of the British about the Sikhs 
having any desire to attack or forming a coalition with Nepal or 
Gwalior against them, were baseless, for Punjab was too weak and 
divided, and the British were too strong for any such designs to 
materialise. The British realised that an independent Punjab was a 
nuisance for them, and was a great hindrance to their complete 
iordship over India. But the Sikh suspicion of British intentions 
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were largely the result of the general aggressive policy of the British 
in India, and due to the scant respect they showed for Sikh feelings 
during this time. 

Why were the Sikhs apprehensive of the British ? We'find that 
after the administration of Bentinck a manifest policy of aggression 
and expansion was follwed by the British rulers. Even during the 
time of the great Maharaja, Ranjit Singh, who had been very sincere 
and faithful in his friendship with the British, the Anglo-Sikh 
relations had deteriorated towards the end of his life because of 
the political and commercial schemes of aggrandisement of the 
British. Ranjit Singh was only an unwilling ally of the British in. 
their Afghan project, and during the last days of his life he was 
perhaps tormented with the idea that a war with the British was- 
inevitable. The death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839 further 
worsened the relations of the Sikhs with the British. The professed 
allies of the British in the Afghan War now proved to be a source 
of anxiety to them. The British had to send convoys with their 
supplies, and Major Broadfoot’s march through Punjab with the 
family of Shah Suja, appeared as if he was going through an enemy 
country.”^ The Sikh national feeling was hurt and they were irri¬ 
tated at their country being made a high way for the British. It 
was the influence of Clerk and the desire of moderation of Maha¬ 
raja Sher Singh, which prevented untoward incidents during the 
retreat of the British armies from Afghanistan.^’^* The Sikh suspi¬ 
cions because of the Afghan War had not yet been removed, when 
Lord Ellenborough carried out the annexation of Sindh, which 
convinced the Sikhs that the previous professions of the British 
about commercial objects were merely a cloak for political aggran¬ 
disement.*’® After the annexation of Sindh, a Punjab war seemed 
inevitable. Lord Ellenborough made haste to reduce the rebellious 
army at Gwalior, for he felt that the British position between two 
hostile armies of Gwalior and Punjab might be a difiicult one.*’* 
The lesson of the reduction of the Gwalior army was not lost on the 
Khalsa troops, who felt that at some future opportunity, the British 
were bound to crush their overwhelming power. 

The tone of the British newspapers at this time heightened 
the suspicions of the Sikhs. They represented the Government of 
India as lying in wait to spring upon and swallow Punjab at a 
favourable opportunity.*’® Constant rumours about hostile prepa¬ 
rations and intentions of the British were spread in the Punjab by 
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interested parties, and were readily believed by the suspicious Sikhs. 
Xhe views and actions of individual officers roused the suspicions 
of the Sikhs. Many British officers held the opinion that 
because of the confusion in the Punjab it was impossible to have a 
friendly government there, and it would be in the best interest of 
the British to annex it. For example, W.G. Osborne, the Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General, who had gone to Lahore in 
a mission to Ranjit Singh in 1838, wrote that with reference to 
British interests, policy regarding Russia, and the well-being of the 
people, it was best to annex Punjab after the death of Ranjit Singh, 
and to establish the British frontier on the Indus.Military 
movements and display of force by Napier in Sindh was a cause for 
alarm to the Sikhs. Napier loudly proclaimed that though the 
conquest of the Punjab was not desirable,” it was inevitable. Some 
other British officers felt that the Punjab, which was a rich and 
fertile country, must be annexed to complete the Empire of the 
Britain in India. Burn’s proposal to give Peshawar to Dost 
Mohammad, and later the proposal of the British Agent in Kabul, 
Macnaghten, to give Peshawar and Derajat to Shah Shuja, could not 
have been unknown to the Sikhs who deeply resented any such 
idea.^’® Not only this, the British Political Agent, Mr. Clerk had 
offered to Maharaja Sher Singh in 1843, to march 12,000 British 
troops to Lahore to subjugate the Sikh army and strengthen 
Maharaja’s authority, in return for the cession of Cis-Sutlej 
possessions, Kashmir, and payment of forty lacs of Rupees.”® The 
British did not try to interfere in the internal affairs of the Punjab 
but on certaion occasions when their interests were threatened they 
did put a preassure on the Lahore Government. In the autumn of 
1841, the British Political Agent’s vetoe frustrated Maharaja Sher 
Singh’s desire to nominate Gulab Singh as Governor of Peshawar 
because the Jammu brothers had become too powerful in the Punjab 
and were against British influence in the affairs of Lahore^®®. Again, 
Zorawar Singh, the general of Gulab Singh, had conquered Garo, 
Ladakh, etc., and was preparing to move further into Tibetan and 
Chinese terrotorics. His progress was checked by the British in 
1841, because they did not desire the extension of the Jammu sway 
and that of the Sikh territory to the Chinese borders behind the 
British possessions which would have affected British trade.^®^ But 
all these actions and views of British officers embittered the feelings 
of the Sikhs. Their suspicions increased to such an extent that 
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they got convinced that the settled policy of the British in India was 
aggression and Lahore was the next target of their attack. 

The British also suspected the Sikhs for having designs inimical 
to their interests. The British prestige had got a serious set back 
because of the reverses in Afghanistan, which had shattered the 
legend of their invincibility and again aroused in the hearts of many 
rulers a desire to throw off the yoke of the foreigners. This feeling was 
shared by a large section of the people who could not be reconciled 
to the rule of strangers. A Sikh, Gurkha and Mahratta conspiracy to 
overthrow the British was widely suspected.The victory at 
Maharajpur and the conquest of Sindh were hailed as restoring the 
the prestige of the British arms and were justified on grounds of 
defence of the Empire.’®^ Sir Charles Napier spoke of these events 
as, “one grand movement to crush an incipient but widely extended 
secret coalition—the child of the Afghan defeats—which would have 
put, probably will still put our Indian Empire in peril.The 
overbearing, overgrown and overpowerful Sikh army, ruling at 
Lahore could alone now measure swords with the British for 


supremacy in India. Intrigues of the Sikhs to induce sepoys to 
desert the British army, and to spread disaffection among the chiefs 
and people of the Cis-Sutlej protected states, were a source of 
great anxiety to the British.^®* The British lelt that a disciplined and 
obedient Sikh army ready to cross the Sutlej at the bidding of its 
rulers would not have been so dangerous an example for their own 
troops, as an uncontrolled army ruling the state, giving its support 
to the highest bidder, and whose soldiers got rupees fourteen per 
month as pay double the amount received by the British sepoys. 
Lord Ellenberough in February 1844, wrote, “No neighbour can be 
more dengerous to us through the evil influence of example than one 
whose Government is in effect controlled by an army appropriating 
to itself the revenues of the state and making an increase of pay the 


price of its adhesion to every new successor to the Guddee.^®® Such 
an army could never be trusted for keeping friendly relations, and 
the Government of India had for long felt and acted on the presum¬ 
ption that sooner or later they were bound to be called on to remedy 
this state of affairs which imperilled the very existance of their 


Indian Empire. 

The anarchical and confused internal condition of Punjab 
contributed a great deal towards the breaking out of this war. Weak, 
imbecile and puppet rulers of the Punjab could not be expected to 
maintain strong and friendly relations with the British, The chiefs 
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were divided into factions each trying to plunder the state as best as 
possible. Intrigues, plots and murders were of common occurrence. 
But soon the position of the chiefs was threatened by the control of 
the too exacting an army over the affairs of the state. The provin¬ 
cial Governors cared a little for the orders of the Durbar, and 
rebellions were common in different parts of the country. The 
growing demand of the army could not be met from the exhausted 
treasury, and gradually almost all the troops of the regular army 
concentrated themselves at the capital to get their full share of 
extortions from the state. The arrogance, cupidity and the over¬ 
bearing conduct of the Khalsa, not only deprived the Sirdars of all 
control over the affairs of the State, but also put their very lives 
and property in imminent danger of destruction. To the selfish 
cheifs, who valued wealth and ease rather than honour and indepen¬ 
dence, there appeared no way to save their position except by 
having a British subsidiary or protected state system in the Punjab. 
There was a current belief that the Government of India had been 
restricted in its power of interference in the affairs of the Punjab, 
therefore, the chiefs desired to urge the army into all sorts of hostile 
courses against the British, which short of war, might so embarass 
the British that the home Government may be induced to remove the 
restrictions placed on the Government of India, and a subsidiary or 
protected system might be established in Punjab as well. From the 
example of Gwalior they believed that the British would destroy the 
rebellious army but leave the chiefs uninterrupted in their power and 
position. Each party and Sirdar in the Punjcib had used anti- 
British feelinge to gain support of the army, and moderates like 
Bhai Ram Singh, Azizuddin and others, who desired restoration of 
friendly relations with the British, were not heard by the soldiers. 
Gradually, the scheming Sirdars for their party ends, had instilled 
into the minds of the brave and patriotic Sikh soldiers, a firm idea 
that the Khalsa lauds were the next object of the British aggressive 
policy. The national and religious hatred of the foreigners, and the 
aggressive policy of the British in the past, gave an easy confirmation 
to such fears. The C-in-C’s tour and the arrival of the Governor 
General as well in the North-West Provinces in 1845; and the 
rumours from Ambla about British preparations for an offensive 
against Punjab, confirmed the belief of the Sikhs that there was an 
immediate danger of their being invaded. Moreover, the powerful 
Sikh army which had known no reverses, had not lost its aggressive 
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vitality imbibed during the time of Ranjit Singh. Its suspicions of 
the British were supplemented by some vague desires about the 
conquest of Hindustan. They had an impression that the British 
military strength had deteriorated, for the Afghans, whom the Sikhs 
had defeated so many times, had been able to repel them? The 
Sikhs were confident of their strength and bravery, and when they 
felt that they will have to fight the British for the protection of their 
land, they had also hoped that they will be able to extend the sway 
of the Khalsa and to obtain plunder for themselves.^®® These hopes 
were excited by the prevaling impression in Punjab that the Cis- 
Sutlej cheifs and the sepoy army would join the Khalsa in extermi¬ 
nating the British. These hopes and fears of the army were 
constantly played upon by the selfish Sirdars, who stood in mortal 
terror of its power and whims. To hurl the rising waves of Khalsa 
power and fury against the solid rocks of British power, which may 
either break the tide or calm down its force by the extension of the 
Sikh dominions, which would have enabled them to meet the 
demands of the army, appeared to them the only way out of their 
difiiculties.^®” The anti-British feelings in the army had by the end 
of 1845 risen to such a high pitch that even if the Sirdars had so 
desired, they could not have prevented it from going to war against 
the British.^®' On the 20th November 1845, the Agent-Governor- 
General wrote to Littler, “The Durbar has been playing with edge 
tools and seems likely to cut its fingers. It raised a cry against the 
British to serve its purpose. The army has taken it at its words and 
threatens to destroy it unless the leading men show their sincerity by 
actually proceeding against us.”^®^ Durbar got alarmed for its 
very existence. The Sirdars exhorted the already suspicious troops 
to invade the British for the defence and honour of the Khalsa, and 
the brave army responded heartily to the appeal. 

The Cis-Sutlej problem had always been a cause of estrange¬ 
ment between the Sikhs and the British because it was here that 
there was a direct contact—between the two powers. The British 
adhered to the treaty of 1809 as far as the territories beyond the Sutlej 
were concerned but in their Cis-Sutlej policy they cared little for the 
feelings of the Sikhs. In the altered circumstances of this period 
which had made them complete masters of India, they had little 
desire to court the friendship of a Punjab, which was in anarchy and 
obviously inimical to their interests. Instead of feelings of friendli¬ 
ness and equality prevalent between the two powers during the time 
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of Ranjit Singh, we find that the British had adoped a tone of 
superiority and a patronising attitude towards their Sikh neighbours, 
whom they considered to be in the process of decaderce and gradual 
extinction. The Sikhs, who had only a decade back reached the 
summit of their power and glory, were still confident of their own 
valour and strength, and deeply resented the growing power of the 
British. With the appointment of Major Broadfoot as the Agent- 
Governor-General on the North-West Frontier, we find that a new 
spirit of aggressive vitality was introduced in the Cis-Sutlej policy 
of the British. Though, Broadfoot was of the opinion that the 
British should not interfere in the affairs of the Punjab, he was too 
exacting and rigid in the affairs on the south side of the Sutlej. He 
made repeated and forcible declarations that the Cis-Sutlej estates 
of Lahore as well were under British protection, and on the death 
of Dalip Singh, they were even liable to lapse to the British. Minor 
infractions of customs and precedents which would have passed off 
unnoticed in the past, were now vehemently protested.^*® The Sikhs 
as well, during this time tried to introduce certain changes in their 
Cis-Sutlej estates, which might enable them to act independently of 
the British. They wanted to establish a right of crossing troops to 
this side of the Sutlej without British permission. These attempts 
by the Sikhs were greatly resented by the British, and they showed 
their readiness to maintain the old practice even at the point of 
sword.There were several decisions of the British in Cis-Sutlej, 
regarding Suchet Singh’s treature, Mouran, Salleeanah and some 
others, which the Sikhs resented as being hostile to their interests.^®® 
In Punjab it was widely believed that the British were trying to take 
away Cis-Sutlej possessions of the Sikhs, and that the Durbar and 
the Sikh Sirdars were willing to give them away in exchange for 
certain advantages to themselves. The patriotic Khalsa strongly 
resented any such idea and were prepared to appeal to arms to save 
the heritage left by their great Maharaja.^** The British, conscious 
of the fact that they at any moment might be required to wage a war 
against the Sikhs, had in 1845 made large concentration of forces on 
the North-West. Frontier and even kept at Ferozepore on equip¬ 
ment of boats for bridging the Sutlej in time of necessity. Suspicious 
as the Sikhs were about British intentions regarding Punjab, they 
considared these defensive preparations of the British as being made 
for the invasion of the Punjab.^®^ The Sikhs were conscious of the 
confusion and weakness existing in their government and had no 
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plan (though, they had ill-conceived ambitions) for the conquest of 
Hindustan, and so they could not attribute British preparations as 
being for defence only4^® The sincerely believed that the tend of 
Guru Gobind was in danger of imminent invasion and vowed to 
work vengeance on the British. 

Apart from the grievances which the Sikhs and the British 
might have against each other in individual cases, we feel that a 
conflict between the two powers was inevitable. The traditions of 
unity of India under one power established during the days of the 
Mughal Empire were not lost sight of in the confusion and disunity 
that succeeded its dissolution. There cannot be two swords in one 
scabbord, therefore, the Sikhs and the British were bound to come 
to grips for establishing their supremacy. The general feeling in 
the country was that the destiny of the British, who had smarted as 
a handful of merchants, was great. They had driven out all 
European competitors, absorbed one state after another, crushed 
the Maharatta Confederacy which threatened their existence, and it 
was now felt that they will also swallow up the remaining indepen¬ 
dent state, the Punjab. The Sikhs, who had so suddenly risen to 
such a position of power and strength, were conscious of their 
military valour snd superiority. They were a brave race of warriors, 
hardended into military discipline and habits, by the persecutions 
they had suffered at the hands of the Musalmans. Their former 
religious fanaticism was now aroused against the British, who not 
only set limits to their expansion but also threatened their very 
existence.^®® The national spirit of the virile race of the Sikhs, who 
had grown on wars, conquests and expansion, could not tolerate 
that the British should set limits to their powers. They were bound 
to break though the fencing created by the British, and their 
aspirations and ambitions were shared by their bretheren, the chiefs 
and the people in the Cis-Sutlej states. The British on the other 
hand, despised the Sikhs and considered them to be a half 
barbarous and half civilised nation living in great disorder and 
confusion,®®® and the idea of a civilising mission into the Punjab 
appealed to them, especially when it advanced their political 
ambitions.®®^ Among the two powers having such divergent ideas 
and conflicting aspirations, a conflict was as inevitable as the night 
follows the day. 

As regards the policy of Lord Hardinge towards the Sikhs 
before the war broke out, we can safely acquit him oj* having any 
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aggressive designs. We have already seen that he was opposed to 
the subsidiary or protected state system being established in the 
Punjab. He sincerely desired to have a friendly and strong Govern¬ 
ment in Lahore. While determined to carry on his policy of 
forbearance and concilation to the end, and warning the Lahore 
Government about the ill effects of the anarchy and confusion in 
the Punjab, and against any hostile movement; he plainly felt it to 
be his duty to make the necessary defensive preparations for a war 
which ultimately might be forced upon him. In a despatch to the 
Court of Directors on the 30th September 1845, Lord Hardinge 
plainly expressed his aims and fears about the Punjab. The Gover¬ 
nor-General wrote, “.the forbearance of the Government of 

India, has been carried to an extent beyond that which has been 
customary. Every military precaution has however been taken; 
advice and warning have been repeatedly conveyed to the Lahore 
Government, in the plainest language, even the risk of giving offence 
by such language has been incurred rather than fail in the essential 
point of clearly defining the nature of our policy, and of having that 
policy well understood. I am convinced that our desire to see the 
Maharaja’s Government re-established on a basis of independence 
and strength is well known to the most influential and leading cheifs. 
Their personal interests endangered by the democratic revolution so 
successfully accomplished by the Sikh army, may induce these chiefs 
to exert all their efforts to compel the British Government to 
interfere, but these attempts and any dangers resulting from them, 
will be attributable not to our forbearance, but to their personal 
fears for life and property.” The Governor-General further assured 
the Court, “whilst I shall omit no precautions and be prepared for 
any event I shall persevere in the direct course I have hither to 
pursued of endeavouring by moderation, good faith and friendly 
advice, to avert the necessity of British interference by force of arms 
in the affairs of the Punjab.But however, pacific and concilia¬ 
tory the views of Lord Hardinge might have been, he was powerless 
to avert the results of past policies and suspicions. By the very 
nature of things, an Anglo-Sikh war could not be averted. Lord 
Hardinge was merely a clog in the wheel of the Imperialist machine 
of the British in India, which had already ploughed down the major 
portion of this fair land. In its onward march that machine had 
already prepared the ground for its moving into the Punjab by 
surrounding that country from three sides. The Punjab must be 
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swallowed if the British Empire in India was to be considated, and 
the Sikhs must measure swords with the British if they wanted ta 
survive as an independent power, therefore, a war came ^out to 
decide the fates of the two nations. The Brilish lion and the Sikh 
lion both could not live together. As long as there was a neutral 
barriers of Sindh, and Cis-Sutlej territories, there were few occasions 
for suspicions of each other. The growing control of the British in 
Sirhind and the annexation of Sindh made the dominions of the two 
powers run side by side, which created conflicts and suspicions. 
Both the lions began to snarl at each other and very soon the weaker 
one sick in body and weak in mind, sprang upon the stronger one as 
the only means of his escape. 
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nal Independence could not have enjoyed the benefits of British 
administration). 

51. S. L. to Court No. 76 of 1845. 

52. Ibid. 

53. P. C. 193 of 5th September 1845. 

54. Ibid. 

55. S. L. from Court Nos. 1135, 1063 of 1845. ( In despatch 

No. 1083 of 1845 the Court wrote, “We deprecate now as we 
have done from the beginning all views of conquests and aggrandise¬ 
ment, may more, wc should deeply regret that any necessity should arise 
out of events over which wc had no control, which should require our 
forcible intervention even if it should be unavoidable and pcrfertly 
justifiable in itself. We retain our opinion that we cannot have a better 
or more easily defcncible frontier on the north west, than the course of 
Sutlej, and our occupation of Sinde, strengthened as it is by the entire 
command of the Indus by means of the Indus stream flotilla, places us 
in force upon the right bank of any operations which might be 
attempted through the plain country of the Punjab, whilst the friendly 
relations established between our Government and the neighbouring 
chiefs of Bahawalpore, Beekaner, Joudpore and Jessulmcrc, give us 
additional security on that side).” 

56. S. L. from Court No. 1063 of 1845. 

57. S. C. 89 of 28th December 1844, Infra pp. 205- -218. 

58. Please see chapter VII. 

59. Ibid. 

60. S. C. 36 of 20th June 1845. 

61. S. C. 36 of 20th June 1845. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Ali-uldin pp. 632—633, Badehra pp. 422—425, A. Karim pp. 82—84. 

64. S. C. 145 of 4th April 1845, 64 of 20th June 1845, Broadfoot pp. 325^ 
336—337 (Cunningham pp. 281—281. Lieufenant Cunningham supports 
the view of the Sikhs by saying that the treaty of 1809 did not give- 
protection to Lahore possessions in Sirhind as it was meant to protect 
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the chiefs against the encroachments of Ranjit Singh; and again, when 
this protection was extended against the Gurkhas as well, the possess¬ 
ions of Ranjit Singh were excluded from it, and the Lahore ruler was 
given a right to cross troops into his possessions for theJr defence 
against Nepal, leaving it to the discretion and goodwill of the British to 
help him or not. But this view cannot be supported by precedents 
established and orders issued during Ranjit’s time. The treaty of 1809, 
though it was silent on the point of Lahore Cis-Sutlej territories being 
under the protection of the British, clearly implies that they were in 
status equal to that of the other chiefs. The treaty fixed the river Sutlej|as 
the boundary line and thus gave sovereign rights to both the powers on 
their side of the river. If the Lahore possessions in Cis-Sutlej were meant 
to be excluded from British protection, there would have been a definite 
declaration on this point in the treaty. Moreover, the treaty restricted 
Ranjit’s forces in Cis-Sutlej only to the numbers sufficient for internal 
order, and forbade any encroachments by him. The British had always 
the final say in these matters. Just before the signing of the treaty, the 
British obliged Ranjit Singh to restore his recent conquests to their 
original owners, which showed their determination to have their own 
way in all affairs regarding Cis-Sutlcj. Again, the permission given to 
Maharaja to march troops into his Cis-Sutlej territory for protection 
against Nepal, and his exclusion from the general obligation of the 
British to protect the Cis-Sutlej chiefs against Gurkhas, did not dero¬ 
gate from the British rights of sovereignty, as the decisions on these 
points were taken by the British alone, out of a desire not to get 
entangled in Sikh—Gurkha conflict. The British were free to change 
their views in this matter). 

65. S. L. from Court 1100 of 1845 [S. C. 112 of 20th 
December 1845. 

66. S. C. 97 of 20th December 1845. 

67. S. C. 43 of 20th June 1845. 

68. S. C. 147 of 4th April 1845. 

69. S. C. 14, 18, 112, 148, 150 of 4th April 1845. 

70. S. C. 14, 40, 42, 145 of 4th April 1845. 

71. S. C. 145, 152 of 4th April 1845 (In early 1845, a Dawk Hurcarrah 
proceeding from Ferozepur to Ludhiana was plundered in Lahore 
territory and the Kardar did nothing to recover the mail. Major 
Broadfoot roquiied the Lahore Vakil to cause each Dawk-runner to be 

attended by a horseman through Lahore jurisdiction and to give a better 
location for writers and runners at Dharam Kot. The A. O. G. also 
warned that if the mails were again delayed or robbed the British would 
undertake direct measures for the safety of roads, and hold the 
Maharaja’s officers responsible for the expenses thus incurred. 

72. S. C. No. 2 of 5th September 1845. 

73. S. C. No. 7 of 5th September 1845. 

74. S. C. 41-^3 of 15th August 1845, 4—6, 8, 9 of 5th September 1845. 

75. S. C. 59, 61, 63, 76 of 25th October 1845, II4 of 20th December 1845 (The 
G. G. in C., though justifying the measures adopted by Broadfoot, were 
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of the opinion that it was doubtful if the Lahore Cis-Sullej estates had 
been included in the agreement r f 1809 which made it obligatory for 
teeproted chiefs to provide supplies. It W'as also doubtful if the troops 
permanently stationed were covered up by the agreement providing for 
troops on the march. The G. G in C. felt that there was no uniform 
precedence in this matter, and they were not prepared to give up any 
rights acquired by them, but every consideration was to be made for 
any hardship that the cultivators might suffer because of a large number 
of troops being stationed there). 

76 S C. 76 of 4th April 1845, 69, 70 of 20th June 1845, 112of20th Decem¬ 
ber 1845, Broadfoot p. 25. 

77. S. C. 68—70 of 20th June 1845. 

78. S. C. 109 of 20th December 1845. 

79. S. C. 56 of 15th August 1845. 

80. S. C. 105, 110 of :0lh December 1845. 

81. S L. to Court 39 of 1844, S L. from Court 1019 of 1844, S C. 14, 
15, 18, 27, 28, 68 of 4th April 1845 

82. S. C.. 34, 39 of 15th August 1845. 

83. S. C. 91,93, 91 of 26th October 1844, 105, 107, of 25th January 1845. 

84. S. C. 70 of 4(h April 1845. (S C. 36 of 20ih June 1845. During Captain 
Wade’s ternure of office on the frontier, the British made great 
concessions to the Maharaja, hut even then there had been no case of 
any troops having croased over without British permission. The Lahore 
Agent during the time of Mr Clerk, gave emphatic denials of any such 
intention even if there was any rumour about ireegular crossing. Mr. 
Clerk did not allow even ten men to cross without permission, though 
during his time the English armies were traversing Punjab. 

85. S. C. 153 of 4th April 1845, 38 of 20th June 1845. 

86. S. C. 33, 68, 70, 107 of 4th April 1845, 38 of 20th June 1845. 

87. S. L. to Court No. 33 of 1845, S. C. 34 of 20th June 1845. 

88. S. C. 34, 37, 38 of 20th June 1845, S. L. from Court No. 1099 of 
1845. 

89. S. C. 34, 39 of 20th June 1845. 

90. S. L. from Court 1100 of 1845, S. C. 45, 46 of 20th June 1845. 

91. S. C. 50 of 20th June 1845. 

92. S. C. 70 of 4th April 1845. (The instructions issued said that if any such 
bodies crossed the river without permission of the British, they could 
not be regarded as belonging to a friendly power. They could be either 
robbers or refugees. If refugees, they were to be repelled by force if the 
crossing was made in any territory directly under the British. If such 
men crossed into some protected estate, their movements were to be 
watched, and if they were found amenace to the British position and if 
sufficient military means were available, they were to be attacked and 
destroyed). 

93. S. L. from Court 1099 of 1845, S. C. 25, 27 of 15th August 1845, 81 of 
25th October 1845, 38 of 20th June 1845. 

94. S. C. IJ2 of 20th December 1845. 

95. S. C. 12 of 5th September 1845, 112 of 20th December 1845. 
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96. S. C. 112 of 20th December 1845. 

97. (S. C. 67—69 of 25th October 1845. Lt. Cunningham on a wrong 
information about movement of troops under Napier, communicated to 
the Multan Governor that no aggression was intended. This intercomse 
had sliown that the British had some hostile designs, against \^'hich the 
Durbar got an opportunity to protest and to ask for an arrangement to 
pievcnt aggression by the Biitish Broadfoot repudiafcd completely the 
proceeding of Cunningham in tins matter). 

98. S. C. 112 of 20th December 1845 (S. C. 34 of 20th December 1845. After 
the death of Jawahar Singh the Durbar recalled Chet Singh). 

99. S. C. 126, 134 of 21st September 1844. 

100. S. C. 139—140 of 21st September 1844 (The question of these villages 
came up for final decision of the British during this time. The British 
asserted that both the giver and the receiver of the villages had died, and 
the British Government could justly resume them as the receiver of the 
former, and no reason of Political expediency or misconstruction at 
Lahore should deter them from adopting this measure. But it was also 
felt that if the villages were resumed the Durbar would not consider it 
as a result of the Jemadar's death and British disregard for his family, 
but it will be taken as showing estrangement against the Sikhs generally 
and proving the latest design of British aggression at a fitting time. 
Therefore the villages were not resumed by the G G.). 

101. P. C. 37 of I5th June 1844, P. C. 72, 73, 75, 76 of 5th October 1F44, P C. 
]01—103 of 20th June 1845 (The questioned the village of Mouran 
which the Raja of Nabha hatl vinlcnlly resumed in May 1<S44 from 
Hukum Singh, son of Dl.anna Singh, proved a vexed one. This village 
was given by Raja of Nabha to Ranjit Singh, who again confctied it on 
Dhanna Singh, a subject of Nabha and servant of Lahore. The Durbar 
protested against this aggression and plunder by the Nabha Raja. The 
Raja, on the contrary, represented that he had given the village to bis 
subject Dhanna Singh and now resumed it as a punishment for 
rebellion. Nabha also produced forged documents to prove that 
Naombal Singh had relinquished the village to him. In June 1844, the 
G. G. in C. had upheld the Nabha claim on Mouran, but now the 
A. G. G. said that the village should be restoied to Lahore. Lord 
Hardinge pointed out, that to return the village would be an unpopular 
act as regards the protected chiefs, and would be inconsistent with the 
former intimation given to Nabha that he could resume it. There was 
no proof that the Raja had 24 years before given the village in perpetu¬ 
ity, and to ask for return could be misunderstood by the people as a 
political move. But the Raja was to be called to account for the violent 
seizure and plunder of the property of Hukum Singh, and for attempt¬ 
ing to pass off a forged document as a true one. Compensation was 
given by the Raja to the widows of the villagers killed during the seizure 
of the village, and also to the family of Hukum Singh. The Lahore 
Durbar was informed that the British could not sanction so invalid a 
deed as the original transfer of the land which was done without British 
permission. The Durbar remonstrated against this decision as unjust 
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and groundless for ihey held that the village had been transferred with 
British khowledge and was surrounded by Lahore villages. Inspite of 
repeated representations from Lahore the British refused to alter their 
decision a'^'d declared that in all Cis-Sutlej matters their decision was to 
be final. 

.102 P. C. 33—36, 39, 43, of 18th May 1844, 15—18 of I5th February 1845. 
(Mussammat Asskour, the owner of one third of Salleanah had been 
murdered for her undesirable conduct by her unde Gurmukh Singh, 
under the sanction of Lahore Cis-Sutlej officers. The English ordered 
that her share of one third of Salleanah be given to Khurur, a protected 
chiefship to whom it had already belonged, and that Cis-Sutlej possess¬ 
ions of Gurmukh Singh be forfeited to the British for his crimes. Lord 
Hardinge denied the claims of Lahoie to this part of Salleanah as it 
belonged to Khurur even before Ranjit Singh had risen to power and 
had never been conquered by Lahore rulers. The claims of Lahore to 
the possessions of Gurmukh Singh for his being a subject of Lahore was 
held to be untenable as the British were the sovereign power south of the 
Sutlej. 

d03. S. C. 120, 122—124 of 21st September 1844. (The possissions of the Raja 
of Bussahir in the hills were under British protection on both sides of 
the Sutlej. Two persons sent by the Raja of Bussahir at the requestor 
the Sikh Commander, who had his forces stationed on the north of 
Sutlej on the frontiers of Kooloo and Bussahir, were seized and 
detained. There seemed to be no intention of the Sikhs toattick any 
portion of Bussahir, though the Raja of Kooloo might have desired to 
cake some villages. Tlie anxiety of the Sikhs was to prevent Kooloo 
msurgents gatting refuge in Bussahir. The British declared their 
’ntention to move their ft>rce if any portion of Bussahir was attacked. 
Lahoie removed Sikh troops frmn the frontier and punished the 
Commander for improper conduct. The Biitish in August 1844, required 
the Bussahir Raja to have no communication with the Sikhs excepting 
through the A. G. G., and to allow no insurgents in his trans-Sutlej 
possessions, while the refugees living in his Cis-Sutlej possessions, W'ere 
not to be allowed to cross the river. 

!04 S. L. to Court No. 32 of 1844, S. L. to Court No. 57 of 1844, S. C. 88, 
90 — 93 , 95 of 17th August 1844, 42, 44 of 25th October 1844. (There were 
great differences of opinion among the Biitish officers over this question. 
Col. Richmond, the A. G. G. gave his opinion that the British had done 
their duty and as no claims were made they could not asceitain the 
rightful owners, and therefore the treasure should be handed over to 
Lahore Government. The A. G G. felt that this question was causing 
great misapprehension at Lahore and the conession would not have been 
great as it would have given to Lahore the right of adjusting the claims 
of their subjects. No point of right of justics was to be conceded as no 
British subjects were involved. Richmond also belived that in the east the 
property of the individuals was as much theirs as of their sovereign’s. 
Mr. Cameron, the law member of the Government of India, was of 
.^different opinion and he desired that the case be decided on considcra- 
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tions of public law, equity and good conscience, as if it was wholly un¬ 
connected with political transactions. He pointed out that the Durbar 
had formerly claimed the treasure as the forfeited property of Suchet 
Singh, because the property of the individuals belonged to the Govern¬ 
ments,butthe fresh claim of the Durbar v.as based on the ground that 
Suchet Singh was a faithful servent of the Khalasa and his property 
belonged to the Khalasa, which wanted it for being given away to the 
rightful owner. Mr. Cameron said that the question was not how the 
property was to be distributed but who was to distribute it, and it was 
clear beyond doubt that the Britifh had the right to decide about the 
heirs of the property found m their territory,and it would be an unsound 
exercise of their discretion if they gave this right of decision to the 
Lahore Government which was not expected to deal fairly to the clai¬ 
mants. Moreover, the British in India should not follow the rule that 
individuals’ property belonged to the sovereign, but they must inculcate 
respect for individual property. 

105. S. L. to Court No. 32 & No. 57 of 1844, S. C. 88, S. C. 90—93, 95 of 
17th August 1844, 42, 44 of 25th October 1845. 

106. S. L. to Court 69 of 1844. S. C. 98, 100 of 26th October 1844. 

107. S. L. to Court 69 of 1844, S. C. 99 of 26th October 1844. 

108. S. C. 99 of 26th October 1844, 88 of 28th December 1844, 37 of 25th 
October 1845. 

109. S. C. 37, 39 of 25th October 1845. (After the Sikh war the treasure was 
adjudged to belong to Gulab Singh who gave it away as a part of the 
payment for Kashmir;. 

110. S. L. to Court No. 1 of 1845, S C. 30, 31, 89, 143 of 4th April 1845, I2Q- 
of 20th December 1845. 

111. S. C. 37. 38, 41 of 4th April 1845. 

112. S. C. 89 of 4th April 1845. 

113. S. C. 77 of 4th April 1845, S. L. to Court No. 12 of 1845. (The G. G. in- 
C. required the A. G. G. to tell Lahore in friendly terms that in consi¬ 
deration of the difficult circumstances of the Maharaja and for some 
other reasons, the British had hiterto forbore to make “the ungovernable 
condition of the Sikh army a suject of formal remonstrance to the 
Maharaja and to express the trust of the G. G. in C. that the returning 
sense of duty which army owed to the Maharaja may avert the necessity 
of his taking any such step, and that he may hear, that which will be 
much more gratifying to him that it had obediently marched against His 
Highness’s tenemies, and honourably fullfilled the true functions of an 
army, by supporting the just authority of its sovereign and of his 
Government.’’ The G. G, in C. were aware that it was not poss ble for 
the Lahore Government in its state of anarchy and weakness to control 
the army which daily exercised over it acts of coercion and extortion, 
even then, out of his des re for friendship and peace, it was felt necess¬ 
ary that a cautious but distinct intimation be given to Lahore about the 
inconveniences which the English suffered because of the state of the 
Punjab and against which they would have formally complained if the 
rulers at Lahore had possessed greater strength and responsibility. 
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114. S. L. to Court No. 1 of 1845, S.C. 18, 66, 113, 117, 120 of 4th April 1845 
(S.C. 66 of 4th April 1845—^During the revolution effected by the murder 
of Hira Singh and his associates, the major portion of the army 
declared in favour of Peshaora Singh, but that prince declined the 
honour because of his fear of the British not recognising him. The G. 
G. in C. had already pointed out that if Dal ip Singh was removed by 
violence, they might not feel justified in carrying on the usual communi¬ 
cations with the perpetrators of the misdeed. They opined, “It is clear 
in the event contemplated we cannot consent to recognise as our ally a 
chief who has employed such means in obtaining power. If we make no 
declaration we appear to sanction an odius system of military violence 
subversive of all civilized Govts., and ourselves promote the continu¬ 
ance of the evil the inconvenience of which we so strongly deprecate.”) 

115. S. C. 112, 114, 160 of 4th April 1845. 

116. S. C. Ill of 20th December 1845. 

117. S. L. to Court No. 8 of 1845 (The Government of India wrote to the 
Court— “British interference, we observed, in the internal affairs of the 
Punjab, must not only be strictly abstained from, but every act on our 
part that could be laid hold of by the Durbar, or by any faction in the 
Lahore territory, as a plea for expecting British aid, must be studiously 
avoided”. 

118. S. L. to Court No. 8 of 1845. 

119. S. L. to Court No. 76 of 1845, S. C. 68 of 4th April 1845, 46 of 25th 
October 1845. 

120. S. C. 102, 117 of 4th April 1845. 

121. S.C. Ill, 115 of 4th April 1845, 46 of 25th October 1845, 215 of 26th 
December 1846 (In October 1844, Gulab Singh sent a complimentary 
letter to A. G. G. with a messenger who spoke of Raja’s devotion to the 
British and his desire of getting British help against his enemies. The 
Raja perhaps wanted to be recognised as an independent sovereign of 
the hills, but the A. G. G. refused to listen to such offers and told the 
messenger that he regretted the differences between the Raja and his 
Government, and expressed a hope that Lahore might soon recognise in 
him a powerful and faithful dependent. In January 1845, after the 
hostile march of the Sikh army towards Sutlej, Gulab Singh again sent 
a messenger. The Maharaja recounted his services to the British and 
Ranjit Singh during Afghan war, spoke of the ungratefulness of the 
Sikhs, and solicited British help and protection. The Raja offered his 
help to the British in return for the confirmation of his possessions and 
that of some of his relations and supporters. The A. G. G.-rebuked 
the messenger and interdicted any conversation on this point. Undaun¬ 
ted by these rebuffs, Gulab Singh again sent a messenger in August 1845, 
who spoke of his sufferings at the hands of the Sikhs and his desire for 
British protection. The Raja pointed out that the Lahore Durbar would 
soon force a war on the British and offered to bring in all the hill chiefs 
on the British side, recruit 40,(XX) soldiers, attack the Sikhs and so 
divide the Lahore Government, army and the people, that the British 
-could take the capital without firing a shot. The messenger subsequent- 
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ly admitted that without British help the position of the Maharaja was 
very weak but with the aid of the British he could fulfil all his 
promises. Broadfoot rebuked the messenger for bringing such a propo¬ 
sal, for he said that the British wanted peace and justice and not war. 
As long as peace continued they would never swerve from good*faith and 
sincerity. He pointed out that as friends or enemies the British would 
be sincere. The messenger was told that no reply could be given to the 
overtures of Gulab Singh because in Punjab the British recognised only 
Dalip Singh and his subjects, and with former alone he could deal in 
matters not connected with the Cis-Sutlej.) 

122. S. C. 58 pf 20th June 1845. 

123. S. C. 26, 27 of 20th June 1845. 

124. S. C. 100, 143 of 4th April 1845, 49 of 20th June 1845, 65 of 25th 
October 1845, 219 of 26th December 1846. (The Raja of Ladwa at first 
supported claims of Peshaora Singh, and later he assured the Durbar 
that the chiefs and people of Cis-Sutlej would help them in any war 
against the British. Because of his intrigues the British did not allow 
him to remain on the Lahore side of the river ft r long periods. On 
Jawahar Singh’s accession to power, the Raja acquired permissiim to go 
to Lahore for a few days but he did not return within the fixed period. 
Therefore, tlie A. G. G. told him that if he desired to remain in his 
trans-Sutlej territories, he should remain there permanently and send a 
manager for his Cis-Sutlej estates. The Raja was also told to send back 
the troops and arms which he had taken from this side of the river, but 
he did not comply with this order of the British. After some-time the 
Raja was allowed to come to his Cis-Sutlej possessions but he did not 
refrain from his intrigues at Lahore). 

125. S. C. 219, 220 of 26th December 1846, 

126. Mohan Lai was a Munshi with the British envoy at Kabul. It was 
through him that the envoy carried on intrigue.s with the chiefs at Kabul 
which ultimately led to his death and the expulsion of the British. Mr. 
Hodges was a Company’s ex-Civil Servant dismissed for improper 
conduct. Mohan Lai’s father's daughter from a Mohammedan wife had 
been married to Mr, Hodge, while Mohan Lai himself had married a 
daughter of Hodge’s by a former wife, 

127. S. C. 78, 79, 81 of 25lh October 1845, 32 of 29th November 1845, 

128. 129. S. C. 81-127 of 4th July 1845. (Mulla Ahmad was a trader who had 
forwarded money to the British officers at Kabul. After his accounts 
had been settled, he asked for more money but was told by Richmond 
not to pul forward extravagant claims, and to go and engage himself in 
his trade. Mulla went to Kashmir and carried on a prosperous business 
there. For Sometime he sent regular messengers to Richmond. Either 
Mulla Ahmed had been deceived by bis associates or he himself in 
collusion with M. Bakshulla of the Agency’s establishment, managed to 
foist certain words in his correspondence with Richmond, which might 
have a double meaning and enable him to gain influence with the 
Governor of Kashmir by appearing as the Agent of the British.) 

130. S. C. 130—133 of 4th July 1845. 
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131. S. C. 78, 122, 123, 126—128, 136, 137, 153, 154 of 4th April 1845. 

132. Supra. 

133. Supra. 

134. Supra. 

135. S. C. 89, 90 of 28th December 1844, 12, 102, 110 of 4lh April 1845. S. C. 
34 of 15th August 1845, 97 of 20th December 1845, 201 of 26th December 
1846, A. Prasad F. 4, Ali-UI-Din p. 634, Badehra pp. 84—85. 

136. Supra. 

137. S. C. 2 of 4th April 1845 (This ceremonial visit had been suspended for 
so long, because of the chaotic conditions m the Punjab.) 

138. Supra. 

139. Supra, 

140. Supra. 

141. S. C. 88, 102, 107, 110—112 of 4th April 1845, Broadfoot 260—262 

142. Supra. 

143. Supra. 

144. Supra. 

145. Supra. 

146. Supra. 

147. Supra. 

148. S. C. 185—191 of 26th December 1846. (Instructions were issued that 
the posts of Ferozepore and Ludhiana should not attempt to waste their 
strength in trying to protect the country from the plunderers or to 
safeguard their comunications, both tasks being beyond their strength. 
All officers were ordered not to assume that there was war unless the 
Governor General declared it, and to call for Lahore Vakeel’s help for 
repelling any aggression in their districts. If sufficient military force was 
available, the British officers were to drive back any Sikh troops who 
might cross the river.) 

149. S. C. 185 of 26th December 1846. 

150. S. C. 217—218 of 26th December 1846. 

151. S. C- 184, 206 of 26th December 1846. 

152. S. C. 212of 26th December 1846. (Dina Nath asked the Durbar the 
reason for their making war on the British who bad given no cause for 
provocation. The Ranee said that the British wanted to take the Sikh 
territory south of the Sutlej and the Khalsa was not prepared to give it 
away. Moreover, she pointed out that the treasuiy was empty, the 
income diminished and expenditure doubled, and 20,000 men had been 
added to the army, so the only way to get out of these difficulties v^as to 
wage a war. If the army was defeated, they would be relieved of it, and 
if it was victorious, greater laurels and riches will be added to the 
Khalsa. Lai Singh complained that he must lead the army if he wanted 
to save his life, and the troops would not disperse even if he desired.) 

153. S. C. 184, 192, 194, 196, 197 of 26th December 1846. 

154. S. C. 107, 109, 113 of 20th December 1845, 199-200, 205, 211 of 26th 
December 1846. 

155. S. C. 194, 198, 210—211 of 26th December 1846. 

156. S. C. 195, 201, of 26th December 1846. 
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157. S. C. 203 of 26th December 1846. 

158. S. C, 207 of 26th December 1846. 

159. S. C. 213— 214 of 26th December 1846. Smyth pp. 168—171. 

160. S. L. to Court 112 of 1840. 

161. Lawrence pp. 261—263, 271—272, Cunningham pp. 289—290, <jr. G. to 
S. C. No. 15, 18 of 1845, war in India etc. pp. 132—135 (Peel’s speech). 
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CHAPTER Vlir 

THE CONFLICT AND THE SETTLEMENT 


We have seen that towards the end of November 1845, feverish 
preparations were being made at Lahore to hurl the reatless Khalsa 
against the hated and suspected British — either for victory or 
destruction.^ Lahore Cis-Sutlej forts were ordered to silently 
increase their strength to 5,000 men and co-operate with the army of 
invasion.2 The Sikhs were buoyant and full of zeal at the prospect 
of a war with the British. Was not the holy land of Khalsa in 
danger, as they believed, of being polluted by the aggressive designs 
of the despised Feringees ? The heart of every disciple of Govind 
throbbed with joy at the idea of further extension of the Khalsa 
dominion, and at the prospects of fresh opportunity for plunder and 
military vigour. The storm on the North-West, which had in 
recent years several times threatened to break out, assumed menacing 
proporations in November, 1845, but the British authorities while 
fully conscious of the fact that they might be at any moment 
required to face some trouble, were unaware of its character and 
extent of fury. The Governor General, the C-in-C and other 
experienced British officers on the frontier, believed that the Sikhs 
would not dare to invade British territories.^ As late as December 
4, 1845, Lord Hardinge wrote to Court of Directors that though the 
anarchical conditions at Lahore and hostile intentions of the Khalsa 
army had compelled him to take the necessary precautions without 
exciting suspicion, he did not believe that there would be any 
serious invasion.* Plundering raids by bodies of Sikh soldiers was 
all that was expected, and not an onslaught by the whole strength of 
the Khalsa. Therefore, when on the 11th December, 1845, the main 
body of the Sikh army began to cross over to the British side of the 
Sutlej, the English were taken by surprise.® 
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Movements of the British and the Sikhs before the battle: 

As the developments at Lahore became very menacing towards the 
end of November, the British troops at Ambala, Meerut and* some 
hill stations, were ordered to be ready to move towards Sutlej at a 
moment’s notice.® Supplies and carriages for the troops on the 
frontier were collected, and the protected cheifs were called upon to 
be ready to give the necessary assistance in the event of any aggress¬ 
ion. Instructions were issued to the British officers on the frontier 
as to the manner in which they were to act in case of any violation 
of the British territory.^ Lord Hardinge, in his desire to show extreme 
forbearance and to avoid war, abstained from ordering any movement 
of troops towards the Sutlej, but by the 7th and 8th December 
it became clear that the Sikhs were preparing to invade and had no 
desire to give any answer to the repeated explanation required by the 
British. Therefore, to avoid being taken unawares, he ordered the 
British troops at Ambala, Meerut and some other stations in the 
rear, to move towards Ferozepore, and by the 12th of December, we 
find that the whole body of British troops collected for the defence 
of the frontier, was on march towards Ferozepore.® On the 13th of 
December, 1845, Lord Hardinge received definite information that 
the Sikh army had crossed to the British side of the river. He 
immeditely decided to take vigorous measures for repelling the 
invaders. On that very day the Governor-General issued a procla¬ 
mation from the camp at Lushkar-Khan-ki-Serai, in which he 
referred to the friendly relations with Ranjit Singh, to the anarchy 
and confusion in the Punjab since the death of the great Maharaja, 
and the great forbearance and friendliness shown by the British 
inspite of the hostile acts of the Durbar in the past two years. Lord 
Hardinge declared that the Lahore possessions on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are to be confiscated, and expressed his determination “to 
take measures for effectually protecting the British provinces, for 
vindicating the authority of the British Government, and for 
punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of public 
peace.” The proclamation called upon the chiefs and Sirdars in the 
Cis-Sutlej to co-operate with the paramount power in repelling the 
attack, and promised rewards to the faithful and punishment to the 
delinquents. This proclamation also assured all subjects of the 
British and those who possessed estates on both sides of the river, 
Jhat they would be indemnified and secured in their just rights and 
privileges, if they suffered any loss by their faithfulness to the British, 
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but such British subjects who even after this proclamation continued 
in Lahore service, were threatened with the consfication of their 
property in the Cis-Sutlej.® This explicit warning by the Governor- 
General to the Cis-Sutlej cheifs and people was absolutely necessary 
because of their sympathies with the aims and aspirations of 
Lahore.^® 

The desire of the Governor-General to avoid giving any cause 
for alarm to the Sikhs, and the suddeuwess of the Sikh attack, 
prevented the C-in-C from having a planned concentration of troops 
on the frontier. Now when the Sikh troops crossed in large numbers 
near Ferozepore, there was no alternative for the British but to 
hurry up large forces from the rear for the relief of that isolated 
post. The Governor-General realised that the troops marching from 
Ambala, about 7,500 men and 36 guns, could not relieve Ferozepore 
if any large Sikh force with a well served park of artillery, artempted 
to intercept its advance. Lord Hardinge was ahead of the C-in-C, 
and he rode up to Ludhiana and inspected its fort, cantonments and 
troops, and felt that if the defence of the place was restricted to the 
fort alone, that could be managed by the infirm soldiers of the 
regiment there, unless they were attacked by heavy artillery, which 
was not a possible contingency. The Governor-General decided to 
take the risk of the Ludhiana city and the Cantoment being plun¬ 
dered, and ordered the Ludhiana force to join the Ambala troops 
on their march towards Ferozepore, as there was every likelihood 
that the force might have to meet the whole strength of the Sikh 
army. Immediately from Ludhiana a force of 5,000 men with 12 
guns under Wheeler, by forced marches hurried to Bassin, to give 
protection to the supplies which had been collected there. Had the 
supplies at Bassin been plundered by the Sikhs, the movement of 
the whole of the British force would have been delayed for a 
considerable time.^^ The Ambala forces were also proceeding 
towards Ferozepore by forced marches on roads of heavy sands with 
hardly any time to cook or take rest. The troops on the way badly 
suffered from shortage of water and shelter. The Ambala forces united 
with those from Ludhiana on the 17th December near Wudnee. The 
entire British troops may be said to have now consisted of 5 
regiments of cavalry, 5 troops of horse artillery, 2 field batteries 
with 42 guns, and 13 regiments of infantry.^® 

While the British forces were making these rapid marches the 
Sikhs were strengthening ^eir posidon on this side of the river. 
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Animated by religious and national enthusiasm, the Sikhs carried 
out their work with zeal and energy, and the Sikh soldiers, unlike 
the British sepoys who were mere mercenaries, did not shriek from 
driving cattle, transporting guns, or any other manual labour.^® 
The Sikhs continued to bring their men and material across the 
river unmolested by the British. On the 15th the Sikhs crossed their 
heavy guns and on the 16th they encamped at Lungiana three miles 
north of Ferozepore. Now Sir John Littler gallantly marched out 
of the foot to offer battle to the Sikhs who declined it and the 
general had to return to the fort as he could not take the offensive.^* 
Probably the invading Sikh force consisted of about 60,000 men and 
190 pieces of heavy artillery.^® Instead of attacking Ferozepore, 
which could not have withstood an assault by such a strong force, 
the Sikhs decided to leave a body of troops under Tej Singh, for 
investing that position, and advanced the larger number of their 
troops to Feroze-Shahar, a village which was 10 miles from 
Ferozepore and about the same distance from Mudki.^** In their 
camp at F’erozeshahar the Sikhs placed about 35 to 40,000 men with 
108 pieces of cannons, and decided to intercept the British force 
moving up from Ambala to the relief of Ferozepore. 

Mudki :— 

While the Sikhs were preparing their positions at Ferozepore 
and Ferozeshahar, the combined British troops continued their 
advance. On the morning of the 18th December, the British 
cavalry pickets reached Mudki and the Sikh feeling parties withdrew 
from there. Soon after mid-day the whole of the British troops 
reached Mudki, after having marched 21 miles on that day and 
having made in all a record march of 150 miles in 6 days. The 
troops when they reached Mudki had marched through arid plains 
and they had no food since the preceding night. Soldiers and 
animals were completely tired, hungry and dropping down from 
exhaustion after the great exertions they had made. The hungry 
troops had hardly sat down to cook their meals when the news 
arrived that the Sikh troops were advancing to attack the British. 
Broadfoot hurried to ascertain it and soon returned to inform the 
Governor-General that the Sikhs were very close to the British 
encampment. Inefficient reconnaissance by the British had enabled 
the Sikhs to take them by surprise. At once the British army was 
ordered to be ready to take the field. It was 3 p.m. when the news 
-arrived and the Sikhs were still about 2 or 3 miles frqp the British 
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camps. Between the British and the Sikhs there was a large open 
ground and then a flat country covered at short intervals with a low 
but at places thick Jhow jungle and dotted with sandy hillocks 
beyond which the Sikhs were moving. Gough immediately pushed 
forward his horse artillery and cavalry with the infantry and the 
field batteries following behind them. The British in this order had 
not proceeded beyond two miles when they found the Sikhs in 
position near the village of Mudki.^® The Sikh troops that now 
faced the British were merely a detachment of about 25,000 soldiers, 
mostly irregulr cavalry under Lai Singh.In the battle that took 
place at Mudki, the Sikh cavalry and heavy artillery fought very 
bravely, and, but for the lack of wise generalship and planned 
movement, they might have won the day. It is said that the Sikh 
general, Lai Singh, was first to fly from the field with his cavalry and 
he remained in hiding in a bush till the battle was over. The Sikh 
infantry and artillery stood firm before the onslaught of the British, 
and the sharp and heavy firing by the expert Sikh gunners created 
havoc among the British ranks. The tenacious attacks by the British 
horse artillery, the clever movements of the British cavalry, and the 
brave fighting spirit displayed by their generals, ultimately decided 
the day in the;r favour. The fighting continued till an hour and a 
half of dim star-light, and the British dislodged the Sikhs from 
every position they had occupied in the day. Night came on and 
the British were exhausted beyond endurance, therefore they could 
not pursue the retreating Sikhs. 

During this battle great confusion prevailed in the Eritish 
ranks. The British troops had been hastily brought together, and they 
had been brigaded only on paper, knowing neither their comman¬ 
ders nor comrades. Several times the British sepoys in confusion 
fired at the advancing European soldiers, and Lord Hardinge him¬ 
self, with his staff, was twice exposed to such a danger.-^ The British 
casualties among officers and men were very heavy. An indecisive 
battle had been fought at a great cost. The number of killed and 
wounded amounted to 872, and the loss among the European 
soldiers and officers was proportionately much higher as they had to 
bear the brunt of the attak.^® The spirit of fighting displayed by 
the British sepoys and the Sikhs, clearly indicated the motives by 
which they were guided; one was fighting merely because he was 
•eating the salt of the Company, while the other had put their whole 
»heart and soul in the struggle for the glory o his nation and the 
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safety of his country. The Governor General showed much personal 
bravery in the fighting and was present in the thickest part of the 
battle inspite of the remonstrances of his subordinates. • 

Inspite of the brave fighting by the Sikhs their losses had been 
heavy. Slaughter among their ranks had been great, and 17 pieces 
of their heavy guns were captured by the British. 2 ® But they had 
fought very heroically and proved themselves equal to the British 
who could obtain no conclusive results inspite of their heavy losses. 
The Sikh guns were of a heavy metal and much superior to that of 
the British. The British were taken by surprise at the dexterity of 
the Sikh gunners who fired quickly and accurately. The bravery of 
the Sikhs had infused an awe in British ranks, and the sepoys 
especially, in their fear, were not at all eager to meet the Sikhs. 
The spirit of the Khalsa was not subdued and they believed that 
with the help of their heavy guns and larger numbers, they could 
easily withstand any attack by the British in a strongly entrenched 
position. They were quite eager for a fresh contest to measure 
their strength. 

Dispositions after Mudki : 

The British troops after the battle returned to their ranks at 
midnight. They halted on the 19th and 20th to refresh themselves, 
to collect the wounded, and to bring in the captured guns. There 
could be no objection for this delay, as the movements and the 
position of the Sikh army showed that they were bent upon inter¬ 
cepting the main British force and had no desire to riskan attack on 
Ferozepore. On an alarm given on the 20th. the British troops 
advanced in a line of defence but returned to their camps when no 
Sikhs appeared.-^ On the evening of the 19th, the British were 
reinforced by the arrival of the His Majesty’s 29th Foot, first 
European Light Infantry, 11th and 41st Regiments of Indian Infan¬ 
try and a small division of heavy guns. At this time, Lord Hardinge, 
who was junior to Gough in the army, generously offered to serve 
as second in command, and the C-in-C was very happy at this 
accession of strength.^® A veteran soldier as Lord Hardinge was, he 
could not help taking part in the thick of the fight. At Mudki he 
had made himself generally useful but it was definitely better if 
some definite functions were given to him. The left wing of the 
British army was henceforth commanded by the Governor General.** 

The Sikhs after the battle of Mudki retired to their position at 
F erozeshahar, and determined to await an attack byjhe British oir 
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their fortified position in which they could make full use of their 
superiority in guns which were exposed in the open field to the 
danger of being captured at the point of British bayonets. The Sikh 
position was of the shape of a quadrilateral, or was oval in shape. 
It was one mile long from north to south and half a mile from east 
to west. The village of Ferozeshahar was encircled by low hillocks 
about 10 ft. above the plain and the Sikhs prepared their positions 
behind this elevation. The broad plain before their camp was 
dotted by low growing jungles which were favourable for extended 
operations. This entrenchment was strongly fortified on all the 
sides but the eastern face of it which faced towards Mudki was said 
to be comparatively weaker than the other three sides. The 
fortifications around the camps themselves were not very formidable 
as there were neither deep trenches nor high ramparts, but its 
strength consisted in the large number of guns and the numerous 
brave and skilled soldiers that it contained.Inspite of their losses 
at Mudki, the Sikhs had more than 90 pieces of heavy guns and 
about 40,000 men at Ferozeshahar. Mudki had left their spirits 
undaunted, they were satisfied with the result of the first contest 
with the British and now awaited cheerfully any attack on their 
camp. 

Ferozeshahar : 

The objective of the British was still the relief of Ferozepore. 
On the 20th December the C-in-C, issued instructions to Littler to 
join him on the 21st near Ferozeshahar after leaving the defences of 
his cantonment in the hands of a small number of troops. On the 
21st the British force under Gough, after seven hours of difficult 
march, reached at about 11-00 a.m. within two miles of the Sikh 
entrenchment.Having reconnoitred the position. Lord Gough 
wanted to attack the Sikhs atonce, promising the Governor General 
a “splendid victory.” When Gough became insistent on this point, 
Lord Hardinge used his powers as a Governor General and forbade 
the attack till Litter had joined them.®® Littler, having eluded the 
vigilance of Tej Singh by the clever device of leaving his tents, 
guards etc. in position, giving an impression of usual strength, 
reached near Ferozeshahar at about 1-00 p.m. He brought with 
him 2 regiments of cavalry, 6 regiments of infantry and 21 guns. 
The British force now amounted to about 17,000 men with 2 heavy 
howitzers and 63 pieces of light and heavy artillery.®^ The formation 
of the British order of battle took about 3 hours, and the British 
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resolved to attack at 4 p.m. inspite of the late hour of the day.®^ 
The Governor General commanded the left wing of the army while 
the C-in-C personally led the right wing. Littler’s division opened 
the attack in a gallant manner but the brave Sikh gunners served 
their guns with deadly elTect and both the brigades of his division 
staggered back and withdrew. Even His Majesty’s 62nd Regiment 
was struck with such ‘panic’ that the frantic efforts of its officers to 
induce it to advance, proved futile.Littler withdrew his whole 
division and bivouacked for the night in the vicinity. Wallace and 
Gilbert, who had moved forward their divisions to support the 
attack by Littler, also reeled back in the face of the brave Sikh 
gunners and soldiers, Wallace’s left wing was completely repulsed, 
but Gilbert’s division along with the right wing of Wallace’s and 
with the support of Hick’s brigade of Smith’s division, was able to 
secure a position in the Sikh camp after heavy losses and severe 
fighting. Harry Smith, observing the repulse of Littler’s and 
Wallace’s left wing, advanced with his other brigade under Ryan, 
and with the help of His Majesty’s 50th, was able to silence the Sikh 
guns opposite him. The British cavalry, specially the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, made a heavy charge on the Sikhs. Smith collected the 
stragglers from the repulsed brigades and with his men attacked and 
carried the village of Ferozeshahar itself, after stiff resistance of the 
Sikhs, and halted half a mile ahead of the village. With the growing 
darkness of the night the confusion became worse confounded. 
The Sikh camp caught fire at many places and at intervals threw a 
glow of light which could not pierce the dense fog of dusk and 
smoke. Magazines and shots were expoding in all directions. The 
Governor General dreaded lest his men should fire on each other in 
confusion, and finding his front barred by the burning Sikh camp, 
collected all men that he could find and obliged them to lie down 
quietly on the skirt of the burning camp, in order to protect them 
from the fire of the Sikh batteries from the north and east, which 
were still plying with great effect. Meanwhile, Harry Smith, whose 
advance had been unsupported, found his position untenable in face 
of furious attacks by the Sikhs, and to escape destruction, he 
decided to join the main British array at about 3 a.m., under the 
eover of a feint attack, and noise and smoke round the western 
corner of the Sikhs. Guided by a fire, he reached the village of 
Misriwala, instead of the main British army. He decided to halt to 
refresh his men.®^ 
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The night that followed the action of the 21st has been dis- 
cribed as the “Night of Terrors”. Never before was the British 
Empire in India faced with greater danger than during this night. 
Littler and Smith had been played out of action, one because of his 
repulse and the other because of unsupported advance. The 
Governor General and the C-in-C found themselves in a part of the 
Sikh entrenchments, only with the men of the 2nd Division, who 
successfully continued to occupy the positions they had captured. 
These handful of British soldiers were collected together near the 
burning camp and were constantly exposed to the murderous fire of 
the Sikh guns, whose fury knew no abatenent even during the night. 
The British soldiers were obliged to lie down quietly in a cold nichl 
without food or shelter. Whenever their position was exposed to 
the numerous Sikhs just a few hundred yards before them, the guns 
of the latter took a heavy toll of lives. Occassionaly, when the Sikh 
guns came too near the British position, they were ordered to be 
spiked or captured. Duriug the middle of the night, a monster 
Sikh gun named “Futtehjung”, advanced to within 80 yards of the 
British position and began to pour forth an unbearable and murder¬ 
ous fire of grape shots on the British with deadly effect. The 
Governor General atonce ordered His Majesty’s 80th and the 
1st European Light Infantry to silence that gun, and both the 
regiments bravely advanced in the darkness and spiked that gun and 
some small batteries, after the loss of a large number of lives in their 
ranks. Both the Governor General and the C-in-C considered that 
they were in a most critical situation, but not for a moment any 
thought of retreat crossed their minds. They were resolved to 
maintain their ground in the night and to fight out the battle to a 
finish in the morning. Lord Hardinge found himself once again 
with His Majesty’s 29th, 31st, 50th, 9th and 80th,—the regiments 
that had fought with him in the Peninsular war. He cheered them 
all and snatched short intervals of rest by lying down with them, 
alternately.®^ 

At day-break Smith having refreshed his men joined the C-in- 
C and thus the larger portion of the British array was reunited. 
The Sikhs had in the meanwhile occupied the portions of the 
encampment which had been captured by the British but abandoned 
by them. But the strength and morale of the Khalsa had consi¬ 
derably diminished, for unknown to the British, during the night of 
the 21st, in the Sikh camp, there had been stormy counsels, dissens- 
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ions, disputes and even mutiny. Lai Singh’s military chests were 
plundered by his men. Therefore, when in the morning of the 22nd 
the British formed their line of attack, they had no longer [before 
them a bold and' confident enemy, but had only a dispirited and 
disunited remnant of the Khalsa, which had been weakened by 
defection. The advance of the British was met by a terrific fire of 
the Sikh gunners but soon they became feebler and feebler. There 
was only a passive resistance of the wreck of a great army, and the 
British cleared up the whole of the Sikh camp and reached the 
northern face of the Sikh encampment. Lai Singh had been forced 
to retire with the loss of a large number of men and guns.®® 

Now Tej Singh awoke to the fact that he was only facing a 
skeleton garrison. He atonce rushed to the help of his comrades at 
Ferozeshahar. Tej Singh, with about 20 to 25,000 troops and 70 
guns, arrived at Ferozeshahar at about 3 p.m., when the British 
soldiers and horses were almost dropping down under the terrible 
strain of 36 hours hard struggle. Even more serious than that was 
the fact that their artillery ammunition was almost exhausted. 
Desperate seemed the prsopects of the British as they appeared 
incapable of fighting another battle with a fresh force of the Sikhs. 
But the C-in-C, though inwardly dismayed for a moment, atonce 
formed an order of battle to meet this fresh charge. For sometime, 
Tej Singh continued his heavy cannonade, which the British soldiers 
were compelled to endure, as they were too weary to attack with 
bayonets and had hardly a cartridge left in the pouch. Tej Singh 
manoeuvered for a time threatening the flanks of the British with 
his cavalry, which was met by a charge of the British cavalry on the 
left. The Sikh guns were continuing their fire mercilessly and the 
situation was becoming unbearble for the British whose guns were 
unable to reply the fire. As a desperate resort, Gough ordered his 
infantry to be ready to charge the Sikhs with bayonets and capture 
their guns. But at this time, strangely enough, the British cavalry 
and whole of the artillery was seen filing away towards Ferezepore. 
A staff officer, who had gone off his head and had a retreat to 
Ferozepore on his mind, had given false orders from the C-in-C to 
the Brigadiers of the cavalry regiments to retire upon Ferozepore 
and save the cavalry. The position for the British already desperate 
now seemed hopeless, and had Tej Singh only continued his 
cannonading, he would have won an easy victory. But the dame 
‘fortune’ was smiling on the British. The firing of the Sikh guns 
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ceased and Tej Singh drew ofif his men which gave a miraculous 
escape to the British army.®’ Thus after strange fluctuations and 
happenings, the battle of Ferozeshahar ended at about 4 p.m. on 
the 22nd December. The British had escaped a crushing defeat by 
a hair-breadth. The treachery of the Sikh commanders cost the 
Khalsa a magnificient and resounding victory.^® 

As a result of this battle we find that the Sikh troops were 
driven away from this side of the Sutlej. They retreated and cross¬ 
ed the river at Nuggertilla and Hurreekee fords. 60,000 Sikh 
soldiers had been expelled from the British territory with the loss of 
their stores of grain, ammunitions, camp equippage and about 70 
guns.®® However, the losses of the British at Ferozeshahar were 
very severe. The list of the killed and wounded among the British 

ranks had mounted to 2415.'*® Heavier casualitier had again been 
suffered by the Europeans who had to bear the main burden of the 
fighting. Lord Hardinge, in this battle as well, showed his bravery 
and soldier-like qualities. Of his staff, all the 10 Aides-de-camps 
were either killed or wounded.** The battle of Ferozeshahar was 
indeed the most severe and critical one that the British ever fought 
in India. Another such struggle would have shaken the very 
foundations of the British empire in this country. 

Dispositions of the British and the Sikhs after Ferozeshahar : 

The British naturally felt relieved at these victories. On the 
Christmas day, the Governor General praised the brave fighting 
qualities of the British troops and announced awards of medals to 
all those who had been engaged in the two battles.** But inspite of 
their victories, the British were unable to advance into the Punjab 
to crush the mighty Khalsa power. The spirits of the Sikhs were 
still high, they had with them a large number of guns inspite of 
their losses, and they could considerably swell their ranks by fresh 
reinforcements. On the other hand, the British ranks had palpably 
weakened, their supplies and ammunitions had nearly exhausted, 
their communications dangerously extended, and the country which 
they newly acquired, was still hostile and unsubdued. Moreover, any 
march into the Punjab by the British might have obliged them to 
reduce such strongly fortified places as Lahore, Amritsar, and 
Govindgarh. Therefore, the British resolved to wait for additional 
reinforcements in men and ammunitions.*® The Governor General 
had issued urgent orders on 24th November and 10th December for 
moving up from Delhi a strong siege train and supplies, but the 
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inefficiency of the commissariat department and the difficulty of 
procuring animals, delayed matters. It was only on the 11th 
January, 1846, that the siege train was able to start from Delhi and 
even then mainly because of the extraordinary zeal and labours of 
John Lawrence. The British engineer and artillery officers* felt that 
even after the reinforcements by the heavy siege train moving up^ 
the British forces could not have the means to subdue strongly 
fortified places like Lahore, Amritsar, etc. They desired that the 
British array should cross only after stronger reinforcements in siege 
guns had arrived. Lord Hardinge, though agreeing with their views, 
felt that if the state of political conditions within Punjab gave 
reasonable expectations of the surrender of important towns by the 
Sikhs after defeat in the open field, an immediate advance into the 
Punjab would be expedient after the arrival of the siege train that 
was already moving up.^^ The British resolved to consolidate their 
position and to make full preparations for an offensive. On the 
31st December, the Governor General issued a proclamation calling 
upon all inhabitants of Hindustan’, in the service of Lahore, to 
cross over the Sutlej and report to the British authorities, when 
their interests would be protected, and if found fit, would be taken, 
in the British military service. But if such persons continued in 
t le Sikh service, they would be treated as enemies.^® Measures 
were taken by the British to collect supplies and to ensure the safety 
of their communications in the rcar.^® Protected chiefs were ordered 
to furnish supplies and carriages. Any delinquency on their part 
was immediately punished and the necessary things collected from 
their territories through British officers. The Nawab of Bahawal- 
pore was called upon to furnish 5,000 camels for the troops on the 
utlej and 2,000 camels for the Sindh troops stationed at Sukkur.^’' 

A party of plunderers, who had taken possession of Mullot, were 
riven away, and the fort defended against their fresh attacks.^® 
easures were taken to protect the supplies and hurry them up to 
erozepore. Two additional companies of Police Battalions were 
or ered to be raised at Meerut as the forces stationed there were 
considered to be insufficient to protect the supplies.*® Two 
C(^panies of Indian infantry were ordered to be kept at Bassin, 
Where supplies had been collected. One company was left at Mudki 
and the garrison of Wudnee, which had refused to surrender when 
the British forces were marching to meet the Sikhs, now evacuated 
the fort without resistance.®® A British thana was established at 
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Sugga and the executive authority of that place was assumed by the 
Collector to protect the supplies.®^ The officers commanding these 
posts were made responsible for the tranquillity of the towns and a 
party of police was established under them in each village to punish 
the plunderers.Steps were also taken by the Governor General 
to increase the strength of the British army. Infirm men of the 
regiments were ordered to be stationed at quiet stations in the 
interior in batalions of 600 rank and file, while 150 recruits were to 
be added to each of the 74 regiments of Bengal infantry, to enable 
them to have 1000 rank and file for active service.Lord Hardinge 
realized the deficiency in the cavalry branch of the British army, 
and therefore, ordered additional regiments of irregular cavalry to 
be raised at Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Hansi, Delhi, Meerut, Saharan- 
pore, Cawnpore and Benaras.^** The Bombay Government was 
ordered to add three more regiments of Indian infantry to its 
existing strength of 26 regiments, and to send further reinforce¬ 
ments to the army on the Sutlej. The Madras Government was 
required to send 6 regiments to Saugor and Bundelcund to relieve 
the Bengal troops there.®® Instructions were issued to Napier to 
join the army on the Sutlej, as second in command, with the Bengal 
force in the province of Sindh.®® 

The Sikhs were glad at this forced supineness and inactivity 
of the British army which they attributed to its weakness. The two 
battles with the British had caused great losses to them but their 
spirits were still uncrushed and they were anxious to take the field 
against the powerful foreigners who, only because of their good 
fortune, won the battle of Ferozeshahar. They resolved to prevent 
the British from defiling the sacred soil of Punjab, and ffierefore, 
having chosen a suitable spot on the river, they made a bridge and 
again crossed in force to the British side. The site chosen was 
below Hureekee and near Sobraon where the river had taken a 
slight bend inwards which enabled protection to both flanks by the 
batteries on the bridge. They threw up extensive earth-works and 
large number of batteries on both banks of the river, which were 
connected not only by a bridge but also by a nearby ford. But the 
Sikh soldiers knew that without the help of their Government their 
position would be untenable, and they were aware that their masters 
had resolved to get them destroyed. They sent repeated requests for 
supplies and reinforcements from Lahore and urged Raja Gulab 
Singh to come for the honour and safety of the nation. But the 
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Durbar, while desiring that the Khalsa might hold out sufficiently 
to prevent a British advance into the Punjab by the approach of 
summer, which would have enabled them to obtain favourable terms, 
did not want to compromise their position with the British by 
plunging heart and soul into the struggle. While trying their best 
to avoid openly antagonising the army, they opened negotiations 
with the British to safeguard their own interests and positions. Raja 
Gulab Singh took an early opportunity to send his emissaries to the 
British authorities promising his support in return for the confir¬ 
mation of certain jagirs. Even Sirdar Tej Singh, who had led the 
Sikh armies in the field, sent words that he did not wish to fight 
the British and that the troops had crossed the river of their own 
accord. Messages from various Sirdars offering aid to the British 
came in daily but nothing tangible could result from them as the 
might of the Khalsa was still unbroken. The Sikh Sirdars were 
anxious to get the Khalsa completely crushed as it was still too 
powerful to submit to their wishes. 

The British C-in-C was unable either to oppose the crossing 
of the river by the Sikhs or strengthening their position at Sobraon, 
but he resolved to move up his forces nearer the river to keep better 
vigilance over the activities of the Sikhs, till the reinforcements 
arrived. On the 27th December he placed Smith’s division at an 
advance position near Mallowal, from where he could carefully 
watch the activities of the Sikhs. On the 7th January, 1846, 
reinforcements began to arrive in the British camp, which included 
9th and 16th Lancers, 2 regiments of Indian Cavalry, 2 Batteries of 
Artillery, a Company of Sappers, His Majesty’s lOth Foot, and three 
Indian regiments of infantry. On the 12th January, Lord Gough 
advanced his troops further eastwards to be better able to watch the 
Sikhs. Sir Harry Smith, supported by Cureton’s cavalry, was placed 
on the right at Mukhu opposite Hurreekee Pattan. Gilbert was in 
the centre, and Dick took his place on the left covered again by the 
cavalry under Grey who was posted at Attaree to watch the Nuggur 
ford. The troops under Littler occupied the cantonment and the 
entrenchment along Ferozepore. The Sikhs also brought large 
reinforcements on this side of the river. There was some cannonad¬ 
ing by both sides on the 14th and 15th January when bodies of Sikh 
soldiers had advanced much ahead of their positions, otherwise the 
combatants remained quiet watching each other’s movements and 
strengthening their own positions.®® 
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Baddowal and Aliwal: 

Meanwhile both the sides showed considerable activity on the 
upper-Sutlej. Ludhiana and Bassin were reinforced by the British 
to guard the safety of their communications. On the 5th January, 
the Raja of Ladwa, who was the only Cis-Sutlej chief, who had 
openly joined the Sikhs, came to this side of the river with Ranjur 
Singh’s troops and attacked the fort of Baddowal. He failed to 
take the fort but succeeded in carrying off his family and a part of 
his property. The raiding party, after burning a few bungalows of 
officers and some barracks in the cantonment of Ludhiana, recrossed 
the river. This inroad created great panic at Ludhiana, Ambala, 
Simla and other hill stations, for all were now afraid of being 
pillaged by the plundering parties of the Sikhs. The British ladies 
from these stations made haste to fly to safer distances, and the 
British were roused to take greater precautions in their rear. The 
property of Lehna Singh, the brother of Ranjur Singh, who had 
been living in British territory for a long time, was confiscated as 
compensation towards the destruction caused by his brother.®'’ 

Strangely enough, the Sikhs pressed for supplies on their side 
of the river, tried to collect them from their estates in the Cis-Sutlej. 
About the middle of January, they threw up garrisons in the forts 
of Fatehgarh and Dharanikot and under their cover began to draw 
off supplies.®® Sir Harry Smith was ordered to clear off these forts. 
On the morning of the 17th, he moved with about 7,000 men and 
24 guns and occupied the fort of Fatehgarh which was abandoned 
by the Sikhs on his approach. Smith pushed on and reached 
Dharamkot the same day about 2 p.m., and that fort also surrenderd 
after a few canon shots had been exchanged. While Smith was still 
on march, news arrived that the Sikhs, taking advantage of the 
paucity of British troops at Ludhiana, had crossed at Philoor about 
10,000 men and 56 guns under Runjur Singh. The Sikh leader 
established himself at Baran Hara between the old and the new 
courses of the Sutlej. He not only threatened the town of Ludhiana 
with plunder and devastation, but also showed a determination to 
intercept the line of communications at Bassin and Raikot. His 
presence on this side of the river also threatened the safety of the 
siege train and the supplies coming up from Delhi. The Sikhs also 
desired to create a diversion of British strength towards the upper 
Sutlej. Now Sir Harry Smith was entursted with the task of 
achieving three objects, viz, to secure the safety of the town of 
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I^udhiana, to maintain communications with the rear of the town of 
Bassin, which was a point of great importance as regards the com¬ 
munications between Ferozepore and Ludhiana, and Ferozep«re and 
Delhi were concerned, and lastly, to ensure the safety of the siege 
train which would have to pass through very near the Sikh position 
on the upper Sutlej. It was of importance to drive away Ranjur 
Singh from this side of the river for continued inaction of the 
British at Sobraon would have embeddened him in his plans. On 
the 19th January, Smith was ordered to march to Jugraon, 18 miles 
from Dharamkot, from there, open communications with Bassin 10 
miles to the south, and then to proceed to Ludhiana. Brigadier 
Cureton was directed to move with his cavalry to Ludhiana, and 
Wheeler’s brigade was also ordered to move up to support Smith. 
Mackison, who had on the 16th of January reduced the fort of 
Mooktsir, 35 miles from Ludhiana, was required to move to Bassin 
with the Shekhawattee Brigade and to co-operate with Smith. At 
Bassin there was 53rd Foot and Ludhiana had a garrison of one 
regiment of Indian cavalry, one battalion of Indian infantry, two 
Gurkha Battalions and four guns. All these Smith was directed to 
take under his command to effect the objects of his detachment.®^ 

On the 20th January, Smith reached Jugraon, where he 
picked up the 53rd which had come up from Bassin, and he was 
also joined by Brigadier Cureton. Smith now received information 
that Ranjur Singh was still at Baran Hara, 4 miles from Ludhiana 
and 30 miles from Jugraon. The Sikhs had occupied the forts of 
Baddowal and Gungrana. Unwilling to give any opportunity to 
the Sikhs at both these places to annoy him on the flanks, Smith 
decided to march to Ludhiana by the road north of Baddowal. 
Instructions were given to Godby to move out of Ludhiana with all 
available men and join Smith at Suneth, about midway between 
Baddowal and Ludhiana. Smith reached near Baddowal at about 
12-30 a.m. on the 21st January. Now by this time Ranjur Singh 
had marched out of his position at Sutlej and heavily reinforced 
the garrison at Baddowal, therefore. Smith could either force his 
way through the Sikhs or avoid their position by a flank march. 
Smith felt that he could not force his way without heavy losses, and 
if he failed, both he and Godby would be lost. He decided that 
the reinforcement of Ludhiana must be his first objective and so he 
moved round Baddowal at a distance of 2 miles. The Sikhs perceiv¬ 
ing this movement of the British, began to move parallel to them. 
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and soon outstripped Smith because the Sikhs were marching on 
JToad while the British were toiling through the sands. The Sikhs 
opened a furious cannonade on the British. Ranjur Singh by bend¬ 
ing round one wing of his army, enveloped the British flank. Smith 
felt that he could not defeat the Sikhs, therefore, he formed the 
cavalry and the guns to screen the infantry, which drew off in eche¬ 
lon of battalions until it had passed the village, and the British 
force continued its march towards Ludhiana. In this action at 
Baddowal, the first shots from the Sikh guns had created confusion 
in the British ranks and the drivers of carriages had fled away in 
panic. The Sikhs taking advantage of this confusion captured most 
part of the British baggage. Smith had no option but to march off 
coolly towards Ludhiana. This reverse of the British elated the 
Sikhs who once more became over confident of their success. The 
British got seriously alarmed about their communications in the rear 
and for the safety of the siege train and the supplies.®* 

Meanwhile Godby, who had moved out very late, was unaware 
of the change of route by Smith and so he returned to Ludhiana. 
Smith effected his junction with Godby at Ludhiana. Wheeler was 
also marching to join Smith. Ranjur Singh, feeling that his 
entrenched position at Baddowal was threatened on both flanks, 
broke up his camp there, moved down to Sutlej, and encamped 
opposite Talwend fort. On the 23rd January, Smith again moved 
to Baddowal and occupied the abandoned fort, where he found much 
property, as the Sikhs had left the place precipitately. Ranjur Singh 
was alarmed at British movements, and on 23rd January, he moved 
out taking the boats of Philoor ghat with him and encamped at 
Aliwal near the river 4 miles west of his former encampment. Smith 
halted for some days to refresh his men and collected all the rein¬ 
forcement sent to him by the C-in-C. Harry Smith had now with 
him about 12,000 men and 32 guns.®® 

Ranjur Singh, on 26th January received reinforcements of 4,000 
men and 12 guns and a large number of cavalry. Wheeler’s brigade 
joined Smith on the 26th. On the morning of the 28th, Smith 
marched towards the Sikh position. At about 10 a.m. he reached 
near Aliwal and found that the Sikhs were preparing to leave their 
entrenched position. The Sikhs had prepared their entrenchment 
in curved lines between the villages of Aliwal and Bhundri which 
were well fortified. The Sikh position at Aliwal was not so well 
fotlified as in the former $wo battles, and their position with a river 
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at the back was untenable. After brilliant manoeuvres to put his 
line of attack in order, Smith advanced but he was me4 with a 
terrific fire from the Sikh guns. The British carried the village of 
Aliwal by a successful attack and weakend the position of Ranjur 
Singh. The Sikh soldiers fought bravely and tenaciously but the 
manoeuvres of the British cavalry, infantry and artillery were effective 
and well coordinated. The brilliant and daring charges of the 
British cavalry and infantry, especially of the 16th Lancers, dislodg¬ 
ed even the brave Sikh soldiers from their positions. The village of 
Bhundri was also taken by the British. The whole of the Sikh force 
in confusion retreated towards the river, while the British artillery 
gallopped forward to take a heavy toll of their lives.The whole 
of the Sikh force was driven across the river with the loss of their 
guns (67 in number), the whole of their camp, baggage, supplies and 
stores.®® The British lost about 589 men in killed and wounded.®® 
This action at Aliwal was short and decisive, lasting from 10 a m. 
to 1 p.m. The brilliant fighting qualities of the British soldiers 
were greatly praised by the British officers. Lord Wellingdon highly 
praised the brilliant manoeuvres and plans executed by Smith.®" The 
British were lucky in the fact that the Sikh soldiers at Aliwal, puffed 
up by their victory at Baddowal, refused to follow Ranjur Singh’s 
wish to remain in the entrenchments and insisted on coming out and 
meeting the British in the open field.®® 

The British victory at Aliwal was very opportune for them. 
Long inactivity of the British army before the Sikh entrenchments at 
Sobraon had a dampening effect on the spirits of the British soldiers 
who were now cheered up by the news of a complete victory on the 
northern Sutlej. Harry Smith had performed the difficult task of 
picking up reinforcements from one place to another and then 
repulsing a strong Sikh force. This not only secured the safety of 
Ludhiana but also made the British communications and bases of 
supplies safe, and rendered the safe arrival of the convoy from Delhi 
a certainty. The Sikhs evacuated every fort on this side of the river, 
and the Cis-Sutlej states, whose sympathies were with the Sikhs, 
were pacified and compelled to be loyal to the interests of the power 
that had spread its protecting hand over them by force.®* The 
Himalayan tribes upto Tibet, rose against the Sikhs and declared 
themselves in favour of the British. At the instigation of Mr* 
Erskine, the British Political Agent in the hills, the Sikh garrisona 
in the estates of Mundi, Sukei^, Kyloor and Trans-Sutlej possessions! 
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of Kooloo, were either expelled or besieged by the Rajas of those 
places.’® 

The position after Aliwai: 

Lord Gough was anxious to storm the Sikh camp after the 
victory at Aliwai but Lord Hardinge insisted that no attack should 
be made before the arrival of the siege train, for without fresh 
reinforcements, the British could not have achieved any decisive 
results.’^ The Governor General ordered for rapid collection of 
supplies and the speeding up of the siege train. The Sikh garrison 
at Gungarana was allowed to escape thought it was being invested 
by Patiala troops’^ The forts at Gungarana, Baddowal, Bhuratgarh, 
Balolpore, Choraalgurh and Sodapoor, were ordered to be destroyed. 
Fifty Sikh boats were brought to Buda Nala and temporarily sunk 
there.A large force was ordered to be kept at Ludhiana with 
ammunitions and supplies for at least one month. Measures were 
taken to place detachments for the safety of important posts in the 
rear.’^ Tahsil and police arrangements throughout the newly 
conquered territory were proceeded with vigour.’” Ludwa's proper¬ 
ty at Saharanpore was seized and auctioned. His whole estate was 
confiscated and its settlement began atonce ” The British encourged 
desertions in the Sikh ranks and promised to take the deserters in 
British military service if they were prepared to serve throughout the 
province.’® 

On the other side, the Sikh camp and the Lahore Durbar 
presented a curious contrast of brave spirits preparing to defend 
their country from the British, and of treacherous Sirdars who were 
intriguing to secure their positions by selling the independence of 
their country. The defeat at Aliwai and the sight of the numerous 
dead bodies of their comrades that floated down the river to the 
bridge at Sobraon, disheartened the Sikhs and shook their confidence 
for a time. But within a few days, the Sikhs, imbued with national 
and religious zeal as they were, regained their confidence and became 
confident of being able to defy the British in their entrenched position 
at Sobraon. Ofcourse, the Sikhs left off boasting about taking Delhi,, 
Agra, Calcutta etc., but they still felt themselves to be strong enough 
to prevent the British from crossing into the land of their Khalsa.’® 
But bravery and zeal could not alone make for the strength and 
success of their army. The Sikh troops were in arrears of pay for 
several months, they had lost all supplies, and needed fresh ones. 
They sent repeated representations to the Durbar to supply their 
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needs, but the Ranee refused to give any ammunition or supplies 
to the army. As the leaders of the army were treacherops, the 
troops looked for some one who could lead the struggle against the 
British in a faithful manner. The Khalsa thought of Gulab Singh 
who had still a large amount of money and fresh troops with him, 
and who could have infused fresh vigour into the struggle against 
the British. The Khalsa sent a deputation of 500 soldiers to Gulab 
Singh to request him to come to help in the defence of the honour 
of the nation and promised that he would be given the supreme 
power. Gulab Singh could not trust the fickle Khalsa and he 
deprecated the war with the British which had caused so much loss 
of territory and wealth to the nation. At this time the British 
confiscated the dwellings of Sardars Khushal Singh, Dhian Singh, 
Suchet Singh, and others at Hardwar and other places in British 
territory, and this caused much dismay at Lahore. The Sikh 
generals and Sardars began to accuse each other. Sometimes even 
different sections of troops quarrelled among themselves. After 
earnest and reiterated entreaties, Gulab Singh came to Lahore with 
5 regiments of his picked hill troops. He made it clear that he had 
taken no part in the proceedings against the British. The Ranee and 
the Durbar were alarmed for their own safety at the arrival of Gulab 
Singh, but the army forced them to appoint Gulab Singh as minister. 
The Khalsa repeatedly requested Gulab Singh to lead them against 
the British, but he always jeered at those who had courted destruct¬ 
ion by a war against the mightiest power in India. Gulab Singh 
made it clear that instead of fighting he would make terms with the 
British. The crafty Jammu Raja who had already sent messages 
offering help and friendship to the British, now sent Annunt Ram 
and Chunni Lai, with a letter to the Governor General. If the 
response of the Governor General was encouraging he intended to 
send Nuruuddin and Sultan Muhammad to know the terms of the 
British for a settlement. As a gesture of goodwill, Gulab Singh 
•gave presents to the British prisoners and treated them well. The 
Ranee and Gulab Singh, while apparently refraining from rousing 
the anger of the army, abstained from giving it any support The 
great anxiety of the Ranee and the Durbar during this time was that 
the Sikh soldiers after being victorious might not return to Lahore 
to wreak vengeance against people who had played them false at the 
jnost critical hour for their nation,*® 

Lord Hardinge was not at all disposed to discourage? the Sikh 
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Durbar from making peace with the British and abandoning the 
army to its fate. Had the Sardars become desperate for their 
position after the war, they might have whole-heartedly plunged 
themselves into the war, and if the Khalsa had received the support 
and direction of its chiefs, the British would have found it difficult 
to conquer Punjab. The Governor General felt that before the 
approach of summer, it would be difficult to defeat the brave army 
of the Khalsa and to subjugate the whole of Punjab, therefore, it 
was necessary for him to end the war as soon as possible. For the 
safety of their Empire the British put the greatest reliance on their 
European soldiers whose ranks had thinned by the battles already 
fought, and they could not have been engaged in a summer campaign 
without terrible casualities. Moreover, the minds of the people in 
provinces were agitated. Their silent sympathies were with the 
Sikhs, who were the remaining bulwark against complete domination 
of India by the foreigners, therefore, if the operations had been 
protracted, there was a danger of risings in the rear of the British 
army. Lord Hardinge also felt that a subsidiary system in the 
Punjab was not proper, and it would be inadvisible to annex it. He 
believed that the re-establishment of a Sikh government in the 
Punjab would be in the best interests of the British. The objects of 
Lord Hardinge were to vindicate the honour of the British arms by 
an unconditional surrender of the Sikh army and the Sirdars; to dis¬ 
band the all powerful and uncontrolled Sikh army; to punish the 
Sikhs and to exact an indemnity; to take measures for preventing the 
recurrence of such troubles; and to re-establish a friendly govern¬ 
ment at Lahore. For the attainment of these objects, the crushing 
defeat of the Sikh army and limited operations in the Punjab were 
sufficient. Therefore, the Governor General decided to give hope 
and encouragement to the Sikh Sirdars so that they might abandon 
the army. He intimated to the Sirdars in a vague manner that if 
the Khalsa army was disbanded and his aforesaid objectives were 
fulfilled, he would not object to the re-establishment of a Sikh 
sovereignty in the Punjab. The Sirdars expressed inability to 
control the Sikh army and therefore the negotiations could not take 
a tangible form, But the selfish chiefs now felt assured of their 
wealth and position after a British victory, and already lukawarm in 
the war against the British now decided to abandon the army to its 
fate. They were pleased at the prospects of the destruction of the 
dominating Khalsa and the continued enjoyment of their power and 
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wealth under the British.®^ 

Sobraon : 

The Sikh troops, though deceived by their rulers, soofl erected 
very formidable entrenchments about their position at Sobraon. 
Within these fortifications they placed from 30 to 35,000 well trained 
Khalsa troops and about 70 pieces of heavy guns. On the opposite 
bank, which was connected by a bridge and a ford, the Sikhs 
placed strong reinforcements and some heavy guns protecting the 
flanks on this side of the river. The Sikh position had the defect of 
having its rear resting on a big river which meant that they must be 
either victorious or be annihilated as there could be no retreat for 
them. There were also certain gaps in the fortifications and the 
western corner of it was not \vell protected. But the greatest draw¬ 
back for the Sikhs was the want of any superior directing brain 
faithfully coordinating and guiding their plans. Sirdar Tej Singh was 
in formal command of this entrenchment, while Lai Singh with his 
horse, was lying a little up the stream. 

Meanwhile, Lord Gough continued to watch the Sikh position 
making his preparations for the final assault. The siege train and 
the ammunition for the 100 guns arrived in the British camp on the 
7th and 8th of February, and Harry Smith rejoined the C-in-C on 
the latter day. As the long inactivity of British troops was having 
a sickening effect, an immediate attack on the Sikh position was 
decided. With the reinforcements that had now arrived the British 
forces amounted to about 18,000 men, in addition to the forces kept 
in Ferozepore, and a strong force of artillery consisting of 9 horse 
artillery batteries, 3 field artillery nine pounder batteries, 2 field 
artillery twelve pounder batteries, 6 eighteen pounders and 18 heavy 
howitzers and mortars.®® The plan of operation having been 
decided, the British army marched towards the Sikh position at 
about 3-30 a.m. on the lOth. The two advanced Sikh posts of obser¬ 
vation at Littb Sobraon and near the grove of three trees between 
the British observation post at Rohdawalla and the Sikh camp, were 
easily occupied by the British, as the Sikhs used to leave these places 
during the night. The darkness of the night and the heavy mist- 
enabled the British to place their heavy artillery, cavalry and infantry 
in position ready for the attack, without being noticed by the Sikhs. 
At about 6-30 a.m. the British heavy guns suddenly opened a 
strong fire against the Sikhs position. The Sikhs were taken by' 
surprise but they atonce rushed to their guns aiid» replied to ther 
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British fire with greater rapidity. This heavy cannonading was 
continued for about three hours without having any tangible effect 
on either side. Lord Gough realised that it would be impossible to 
either silence the Sikh guns or to dislodge the Sikh troops placed 
behind well constructed fortifications, by means of a distant 
cannonading. Moreover, at about 8-30 a.m., he got the dismal 
news that the ammunition of the British heavy guns had almost 
exhausted. At once the British C-in-C decided to throw in British 
bayonets for silencing the Sikh guns and capturing the entrenched 
positions. At about 9 a.m., Dick’s division attacked the right of 
the Sikh position, which was weakly defended, and the divisions of 
Gilbert and Smith made feint attacks from the right. The Sikhs at 
once perceived the real danger and concentrating their energy on the 
right, successfully repulsed all the brigades of Dick’s division. The 
repulse of Dick, obliged the C-in-C to convert the feints of Gilbert 
and Smith into real attacks, but by this time, the Sikhs, victorious 
over Dick’s attack, returned to their positions in the centre and the 
left and successfully repulsed the repeated attacks by Gilbert and 
Smith. However, the British were undismayed by their repulses in 
face of the valiant Sikh fighters. After heavy casualties Smith was 
able to obtain a position within the Sikh encampments, which he 
maintained in face of terrible fire. Dick’s division also renewed the 
attack and silenced the Sikh guns opposite them. Gilbert’s division 
as well renewed its charge and penetrated into the entrenchments, 
the men hoisting each other to the embrasures in default of ladders. 
The British sappers also cleared a way over for Sikh ditches and 
parapets through which the British cavalry passed into the Sikh 
entrenchments, and gallopping over batteries and field works, silenced 
all oppositions against them. The Sikhs, fought valiantly and 
stubbornly, contesting every inch of the ground. The brave Sikh 
gunners preferred to be mowed down by the side of the guns they 
had loved and served so well, rather than make any retreat. The 
treacherous Sikh commander, Tej Singh, who had made for his own 
protection a strong little mud fort on the field of battle, was the first 
to fly. But There were many acts of individual heroism by some 
Sikh chiefs and soldiers. Sardar Shiam Singh, who had vowed to 
leave the field as the victor or die, clothed himself in a simple white 
attire and repeatedly rallied men around him to charge the British 
till he fell a martyr. The battle raged in all its fury for some-time. 
Slowly and slowly the Sikh fire slackened and then died down. 
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Pressed on all sides by the British infantry and cavalry, the brave 
Sikh soldiers retreated towards the river when retreat alone was 
possible. Many rushed forth individually to assured death by 
contending against the British force while the rest were massed 
together on the river bank. When all hope was lost and the Sikh 
ranks were quickly thinning by the fire of the British who were 
closing in from all sides, there was a sudden rush towards the bridge 
to escape destruction from the hands of the victors. The bridge 
was over-crowded with men, cattle and horses, and many entered 
the ford to get across to the other shore. Unfortunately, the river 
had suddenly risen seven feet in the night which prevented it from 
being fordable. One of the boats forming the bridge also broke 
down.®^ The whole of the river was now a struggling mass of 
humanity. The British horse artillery, brought to the bank of the 
river, opened a murderous and relentless fire. Men in thousands 
were drowned in the river and a large number were killed by the 
British fire. The river was strewn with the bodies of the dead, and 
the Sikh casualities in this action were estimated to be between 8 to 
10.000 men of whom the larger numbers were dead.®® No mercy 
was shown to the Sikhs by the British for the C-in-C said that the 
British were enraged at the horrible mutilations carried out by the 
Sikhs of the sick and wounded falling into their hands.®® That 
might have been one of the reasons which roused the passions of 
the British, but the greater cause for this slaughter may also be said 
to be the rude shock which the British belief in their superiority 
over Indian armies had received by the determined and hard fight¬ 
ing by the Sikhs, who, but for the treachery of their leaders, might 
well have imperilled the very foundations of the British Empire in 
India. The Sikh army had long been a potential threat to the 
British, so it was to be thoroughly annihilated to make it incapable 
of again raising its head. It was a terrifying spirit of revenge that 
the British exhibited on the banks of the Sutlej at Sobraon. The 
battle was over by 11 a.m. and all Sikhs on this side of the river 
were driven away with the loss of their 67 heavy guns and 200 camel 
swivels.®’ The British casualities in this battle were 2383, of which 
321 were killed, and 2063 wounded.®® Lord Gough referred to this 
battle as “one of the most splendid and decisive battles upon record 
the Waterloo of India”. The last stand that the Sikhs made at 
Sobraon was a splendid one. Never before the British army had 
faced such a gallant and determined opponent. Even the British 
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C-in-C, in a letter to Peel, paid the following tribute to the bravery 
of the Sikhs ;— “Policy, however, precluded me from publicly 
recording my sentiments on the splendid gallantry of our fallen foe, 
or to record the acts of heroism displayed not only individually but 
almost collectively by the Sikh Sirdars and army, and I declare, were 
it not from a deep conviction that ray country’s good required the 
sacrifice, I would have wept to have witnessed the fearful slaughter 
of so devoted a body of men.®®” 

Peace Negotiations and the occupation of Lahore : 

While the two forces were facing each other at Sobraon, Major 
Abbott was busy at Ferozepore constructing a bridge, and it was due 
to his exertions that on the very night of British victory at Sobraon 
six regiments of the Indian infantry crossed to the other side ol the 
Sutlej.®® By the 12th of February, the British bridge of boats was 
completed and on the 13th, the C-in-C with his whole force, 
excepting the heavy train and the division left to bring in the 
wounded to Ferozepore, encamped on the other side of the river.®^ 
The Governor General decided that the shattered condition of the 
Khalsa and the political condition of the Punjab was such that he 
could without much risk advance to Lahore.®^ The treacherous 
Sirdars, eager for mercy to save their positions, stood suppliant 
before the mighty British, and they could be relied upon to do their 
best to prevent any further opposition. The Governor General 
encamped at Kussoor on the 14th February and issued a procla¬ 
mation explaining the objects of his Punjab policy. The Governor 
General declared that the British had only made defensive prepa¬ 
rations but the Sikh aggression and violation of British frontiers, 
had compelled him to fight a war against the Sikhs, who had been 
defeated in all the battles and had been repulsed with the loss of 
their 200 guns. Lord Hardinge pointed out that his object in 
entering Punjab was merely to protect the British provinces, to 
vindicate British power, and to punish the violators of peace. Lord 
Hardinge further explained that he desired no extension of territory; 
but indemnity for the past conduct of the Sikhs and the require¬ 
ments for security for the future, would compel him to annex parts 
of punjab—especiaily, the hill and plain districts between the Sutlej 
and the Beas; and the extent of any further annexation would be 
determined by the conduct of the Durbar and the considerations 
of British security. The Governor General pointed out that the 
British had always desired a strong Sikh Government at Lahore, 
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and although the conduct of the Durbar was such as to justify 
severe measures, he desired to exercise forbearance and moderation 
and would give an opportunity to the Durbar to make an immediate 
submission, and by observance of good faith and prudent counsels, 
enable the Governor General to organise a Sikh Government. The 
Governor General called upon the chiefs of the Punjab, esppcially 
those who had not participated in the hostile proceedings against 
the British, to help him in making such arrangements for the 
establishment of a Sikh Government, which may be able to control 
its army, protect its subjects, secure tranquillity and prevent future 
aggression on the British. The Governor General also warned that 
if this opportunity for rescuing Punjab from military anarchy and 
misrule was neglected and hostile operations were renewed, the 
British Government would be compelled to take stronger measures 
in the interests of security of their power in India.®® The issuing 
of this proclamation by Lord Hardinge was a great politic move, 
for by assuring the continuance of a Sikh Government, he disarmed 
all future opposition to his plans in the Punjab. From Kusoor, 
the Governor General and the C-in-C continued the march of British 
troops towards Lahore. In the meantime, Brigadier Wheeler, who 
had been stationed opposite Philoor, crossed the river and without 
any opposition occupied the fort of Philoor on the 17th February. 
Wheeler received submission of a number of chiefs, and according 
to instructions, continued his march upto Sultanpore, where he 
halted.®^ 

We have seen that the defeat at Sobraon had shattered the 
Khalsa army. The remnants of that force under Lai Singh and 
Tej Singh, encamped at Raebara, about 18 miles east of Lahore. 
There were still about 14 to 20,000 soldiers and 35 guns, but they 
were hungry and suffering from want of provisions and supplies. 
Their leaders, whose object of destroying them had been accom¬ 
plished, now openly abandoned them to settle their terras with the 
conquerors. The Sikh army was orderd to remain stationary and 
to commit no hostile action. Mohammedan and Najeeb battalions, 
who were favourable to Gulab Singh, were placed in the citadel and 
on the gates of Lahore to prevent any armed soldiers entering the 
town. The Ranee and the Durbar urged Gulab Singh to proceed to 
the British camp and beg pardon for the offence of the Khalsa in 
invading British possesions. The back-bone of the Khalsa had been 
broken, and they, while violently accusing the Durbar for having 
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betrayed the nation, were powerless to influence the progress of 
«vents. Gulab Singh insisted that the chiefs. Durbar, the officers of 
the army and the Punchayets of the army, must agree before hand 
to abide by any terms that he might settle with the British, and this 
was immediately acceded to by the parties concerned. Armed with 
full powers and accompanied with some influential chiefs, Gulab 
Singh arrived in the Governor General’s Camp at Kussoor on the 
15th February. They were received by the Governor General in a 
Durbar. Forms and ceremonies usually observed in friendly meet¬ 
ings were omitted, and the Governor General refused to accept the 
preffered nuzurs and complimentary offerings. The Governor General 
explained to the Raja and his colleagues that the most serious offence 
had been committed by the chiefs and the army in invading British 
territories in violation of the treaty of friendship, and that retributive 
justice required that the British should take such measures as might 
show to the whole world that insult could not be offered without 
signal punishment. The Governor General showed satisfaction at 
the fact that the Durbar had chosen as their representative, a chief, 
who had not participated in their crimes, and whose good feelings 
towards the British were unquestioned. Lord Hardinge praised 
Gulab Singh for his “wisdom, prudence, and good feelings” in 
having kept himself aloof from the unjustifiable proceedings, and 
expressed willingness to show his approbation for this. After the 
Durbar, F. Currie and H. M. Lawrence apprised the Raja and the 
chiefs the terms on which the Governor General was prepared to 
make peace. The Sikh representatives immediately gave their 
assent to them. It was agreed that all the guns pointed against the 
British and still with the Sikhs, would be surrendered, and that the 
Maharaja, with Bhai Ram Singh and other chiefs remaining at 
Lahore, should forthwith come and surrender themselves to the 
Governor General and accompany his camp to Lahore.®® Accordingly, 
on the 18th February, the young Maharaja, attended by the Sikh 
chiefs, met the Governor General in a Durbar held in Governor 
General’s Camp at Ludhiana. On Dalip Singh’s arrival in his tent, 
the Governor General omitted the usual salute and curtailed other 
customary ceremonies, explaining that unless submission was 
tendered by the Maharaja in person, he could not be acknowledged as 
a friendly ruler. Submission was formally tendered by the chiefs and 
the Maharaja, and the Governor General pardoned them on behalf 
of the British Government on conditions already accepted by the 
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Sikh chiefs. The Governor General declared that from now on he 
would be justified in treating the Maharaja as a prince restored to 
the friendship of the British.®® After the Durbar on the 18th at 
Ludhiana the Governor General issued a proclamation declaring the 
results of his interview with the Maharaja. It said that the 
Maharaja and the Durbar had expressed contrition at their action 
and had received the Governor General’s pardon on the acceptance 
of terms dictated by him. Hardinge expressed the hope that 
friendly relations between the two governments would be soon 
re-established. As there was great alarm among the inhabitants of 
Amritsar, the Governor General, through this proclamation, assured 
them that they had nothing to fear from the approach of the British 
army if the terms agreed to were faithfully adhered and no further 
opposition was offered. The British army was to help in the 
restoration of the power of Dalip Singh and in the protection of his 
subjects.®'^ 

On the 20th February, the British army pitched its tents on 
the plains of Myan Meer under the walls of Lahore. Every precaut¬ 
ion was taken to see that the inhabitants were not molested by the 
soldiers. The Governor General issued strict orders that no officer 
or soldier was to pass the advance sentries of their encampment to 
enter the town of Lahore, and all persons bringing in provisions 
were to be protected.®® To make it clear that the restoration of the 
Maharaja to power was only because of the British generosity, on 
20th February, Currie, with certain other British officers, led the 
Maharaja and some Sardars to the palace in Lahore. There Currie 
explained to the Sirdars and the Maharaja that the young Dalip 
Singh, who had left his palace to tender submission to the British 
Government, and for placing himself, his capital and his country at 
the mercy of the Governor General, had received the pardon of the 
Governor General, who out of consideration for the descendants of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, had now thus restored Dalip Singh to his 
palace and conducted him at the head of the British army.®^ 
According to the agreement, a brigade of British troops, on 22nd 
February took formal possession of Badshahi Masjid and Hazuri 
Bagh forming part of the palace and citadel of Lahore.^®® By a 
general order on the 22nd February, the Governor General declared 
that with the occupation of Lahore and the dispersal of the Sikh 
army, the operations in the field of the British army of the Sutlej, 
had come to a close. It also announced an award of twelve month’s 
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donation batta to the troops of the army of the Sutlej as recognition 
of their meritorious services. 

On the 8th March, 1846, a conference was held between 
H. M. Lawrence and Currie representing the British, and the 
ministers and the chiefs of the Durbar representing the Sikhs, to 
sign the treaty. At this conference, a letter from the Maharaja to 
the Agent Governor General was read, which mentioned “the 
feelings of consideration, kindness and generosity” which had been 
evinced towards the Lahore state by the Governor General. Further, 
a request was made in this letter that while the Durbar was rear¬ 
ranging matters, a British officer with some troops, might remain at 
Lahore for a fixed period.The Agent Governor General in his 
reply pointed out that after the treaty of peace had been signed, the 
British had no desire to interfere in the Government of Lahore or 
to accede to any matter not provided by the treaty. Therefore, 
H.M. Lawrence required the Sirdars to state the causes which led 
them to make such a request, and the extent of the aid they 
required. The Sikh Sirdars pointed that if the British withdrew 
after the treaty, the disbanded soldiers might again create trouble 
and make the establishment of a Sikh Government an impossibility. 
After some discussions, it was agreed that a British force under an 
officer be left at Lahore for some time to afford protection till 
affairs were satisfactorily settled. 

The Treaty of Lahore — 9th March, 1846 

On the 9th March, 1846, the Governor General held a Durbar 
in which the Maharaja and the Sikh Chiefs were present. The 
terms of the treaty previously agreed by the commissioners were 
ratified. By the provisions of this treaty the Lahore Government 
ceded to the British all its possessions south of the Sutlej, and the 
Jullendher Doab (i.e., the territories, hill and plain, between the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej). In addition to this, the Sikhs were required 
to pay an indemnity of Rs. 1,50,00,000, and as they could not pay 
the whole sum in cash, they ceded, as equivalent for one crore of 
rupees, all the hill territories between the rivers Beas and Indus 
(including Kashmir and Hazara). The mutinous troops of the 
Lahore army were to be paid up and discharged, and in their place, 
a new force was to be reorganised on the system of pay and 
allowances observed during Ranjit Singh. The reorganised force 
was to consist of 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, and this num¬ 
ber was never to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
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Government. The Sikhs agreed to surrender to the British the 36 
guns which had been pointed against them, but as they had been 
placed on the right bank of the Sutlej, could not be captured at 
Sobraon. The control of the tolls and ferries of the rivers Sutlej 
and Beas, was to rest with the British Government, but the boats of 
the Lahore Government could also pass on those rivers for traffic 
and commerce, and the British after defraying the expenses, were to 
pay to the Lahore Government one half of the profits from the ferry 
collections. The treaty also provided that if the British Govern¬ 
ment desired to pass their troops through Lahore territories for the 
protection of their own territories or of their allies, the Lahore 
Government would give them such permission and will provide 
supplies and boats on adequate payment. Raja Gulab Singh was to 
be recognised by the Lahore Government as an independent ruler of 
the territories handed over to him by the British. The British were 
also to recognise Gulab Singh as an independent ruler of those 
territories and to admit him to the privilege of a separate treaty. 
Disputes between the Lahore Government and Raja Gulab Singh 
were to be decided by the British. The British Government was not 
to exercise any interference in the affairs of Lahore. 

After the ratification of the treaty. Lord Hardinge addressed a 
few words of advice and warning to the Sikh chiefs. He clearly 
pointed out, “The British Government desires to see a Sikh Govern¬ 
ment re-established which may be able to control its army, protect 
its subjects, and willing to respect the rights of its neighbours. 

The Governor General said that the treaty had left enough strength 
with the Lahore Government to punish and resist any Indian power 
that might attack it, or to quell any disturbance within; and if the 
Sirdars were prudent and kept their agreements, they would be able 
to preserve the respect and national independence of the Sikh 
Government. The Governor General referred to the prosperity and 
independence of Punjab during Ranjit Singh, who always anxiously 
cultivated British friendship, and declared that the British had no 
desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the Punjab or to make 
any aggression—as was shown by their moderation in the hour of 
victory. Hardinge expressed his anxious desire to withdraw 
every British soldier from Punjab. He had agreed to leave a 
garrison at the earnest solicitation of the Durbar to enable them to 
fulfil the stipulation of the treaty for reorganising the army, but the 
troops were in no case to stay in Lahore beyond December. The 
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Governor General gave an explicit warning; “If the friendly assis¬ 
tance now afforded by the British Government be wisely followed 
up and honest exertions made by the chiefs without delay, you will 

become an independent and prosperous state. The success or 

failure is in your hand. My co-operation shall not be wanting, but 
if you neglect this opportunity, no aid on the part of the British 
Government can save the state.Before closing his speech the 
Governor General again expressed his anxious desire “to see a Sikh 
Government strong and respected, an obedient army, patriotic cheifs, 
and a happy people.The Sirdars expressed their gratitude to 
the Governor General and premised to follow his advice.^®® On 
the 10th February, when the Governor General paid a return visit 
to Dalip Singh, Dina Nath read a paper on behalf of the Maharaja, 
expressing gratitude for the continuation of the former friendship 
and for the generosity, kindness and mercy in maintaining the Sikh 
Government. It also thanked the Coverrer General for the advice 
given by him and for the assistance of ti e tjccps left at Lahore. 

The Agreement of the 11th March, 1846 

We have seen that the Governor General had agreed to leave a 
British force at Lahore for some time. Again, certain matters 
regarding the territories surrendered by the treaty of Lahore remain¬ 
ed to be specifically determined. These were provided for by an 
agreement concluded between the two governments on the 11th 
March, 1846. By this agreement the British Government agreed to 
leave at Lahore a sufficient foice for the protection of the Maharaja 
and the inhabitents of the city during the reorganisation of the 
Sikh army under the terms of the treaty. This force was to be in 
no case detained beyond the end of the year, though it could be 
withdrawn earlier if the objects of the Durbar were fulfilled. The 
Lahore Government was to withdraw its troops from the fort and the 
city of Lahore, which were to be occupied by the British force. The 
Sikh Government also engaged to provide quarters for the British 
force and to pay for its extra expenses incurred because of its 
employment away from cantonments in a foreign land. The Lahore 
Government also promised to apply itself immediately and earnestly 
for the reorganisation of the army, and if they failed to do this, the 
British Government were to be at liberty to withdraw their force any 
time before the specified period. This agreement also provided for 
the British Government respecting the rights and maintaining in 
possession during life, certain kinds of jagirdars in the lands ceded 
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to them under the treaty of Lahore. The British Government also 
agreed to help the Lahore Government in realising the arrears of 
land revenue for the lands ceded by them, and also assist in the 
disposal or removal of the Lahore property, excepting guns, in the 
forts in those territories. The agreement also made a provision for 
the appointment of a boundary commission for laying down the 
boundary between the tv/o states as reorganised under the terms of 
the treaty of Lahore. 

Under the terms of this agreement the Governor General kept 
a British force at Lahore under the command of Sir John Littler.^^^ 
Anxious as Lord Hardinge was, to avoid interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of Lahore, he felt that on “political and moral considera¬ 
tions” he could not refuse the request of the Durbar about leaving 
behind a British force. The establishment of any stable Govern¬ 
ment at Lahore depended upon the disbandment of the unruly 
Khalsa, and that would have been impossible without the support 
of the British. The disbanded soldiers would have created confusion 
and obtained control of the state, and nullified even before a trial, 
Hardinge’s efforts to establish a Sikh Government friendly to the 
British. When the Sirdars expressed their inability to disband and 
reorganise the Sikh army as required by the British, without the 
support of the British force. Lord Hardinge felt that he could not 
but accede to their request. Moreover, Lord Hardinge felt that his 
experiment of a Sikh Government might fail and the British forces 
might have to march again into the Punjab, when the force left at 
Lahore would of great help. The Governor General considered that 
the probable objections to a British garrison at Lahore, about its 
being cut off from the base of supplies, likelihood of its being attack¬ 
ed treacherously, and the obliquity attached to a foreign protection 
which might exasperate the Sikh army; were all light when compared 
with the considerations of “humanity and policy” to preserve the 
young Maharaja and his capital. So anxious was Lord Hardinge to 
avoid internal interference in Punjab that he warned the Durbar that 
the British force could not be allowed to stay in Lahore beyond 
December, and if the Durbar did not take proper measures for the 
disbandment and reorganisation of the Sikh army, on which the 
stability of a Sikh Government depended, the British force would be 
withdrawn earlier. The objectives of the British force were strictly 
limited to the protection of the town of Lahore and the person of 
the Maharaja, and to help in the reorganisation of the Sikh 
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Government.As soon as the British force was withdrawn the 
British were to “decline to interfere in the internal affairs of the Sikh 
state, except by such friendly counsels as those which passed between 
the two Governments in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Treaty with Gulab Singh — 16th March, 1846 : 

As provided by the treaty of Lahore, the British Government 
handed over to Maharaja Gulab Singh, certain lands which they had 
acquired in lieu of a part payment of indemnity.^^^ The Governor 
General felt it expedient that the Trans-Beas portions of Kooloo 
and Mundi with the more fertile districts and strong positions of 
Noorpore and Kangra, with their districts and dependencies, be 
kept under the British. These provinces lie together between the 
Beas and Chukkee rivers, and they could be held by the British with 
a little cost and at a great advantage.^^® As the British decided to 
retain these lands, they made a rebate of twenty-five lacs rupees and 
transferred the remaining hill territories between Ravee and Indus 
acquired under article VI of the Lahore Treaty, to Gulab Singh and 
heirs male of his body, in return for the payment of rupees seventy- 
five lacs by him. The Treaty of 16th March, 1846, by which 
these lands were transferred to Maharaja Gulab Singh, raised him 
to a position of an independent ruler, recognising the sovereignty of 
the British. The British Government undertook to help Gulab 
Singh against external enemies, while the Maharaja was bound to 
join the British with all his forces whenever they might be engaged, 
in any operations in the hills or in the territories adjoining Gulab 
Singh’s possessions. Maharaja Gulab Singh was to abide by the 
decision of the British Government in any dispute with his neigh- 
hoiiring power. The treaty also provided that commissioners appoin¬ 
ted by both Governments would demarcate the eastern boundary of 
Kashmir.^^® 

General Remarks : 

The war which thus ended in the creation of an independent 
state under the British, and in the extension of the British influence 
in Lahore, whose kingdom could no longer boast of having within its 
confines the ancient land of the five rivers; was unique in its charac¬ 
ter and had an abiding influence upon the extent and position of the 
British Empire in India. The British, though apprehensive of having 
some trouble with the weak and disordered state of Punjab, where a 
powerful army reigned, were somewhat taken by surprise at the force 
^t&d suddenness of the Sikh invasion. Lord Hardinge had made 
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adequate preparations on the North-West Frontier for defensive- 
purposes, but he had expected only plundering raids by the Sikhs. 
To some, the hurried marches by the British army to pieet the 
invaders, appeared more for the purpose of catching the Sikhs before 
they lost heart and crossed back into their own territory, than for 
repelling a force which could shake the very foundations of the 
British Empire. The Khalsa army, on the other hand, though sent 
by its treacherous leaders to be sacrificed at the alter of their own 
selfish ambitions, were imbued with a great religious zeal and 
national patriotism, and every follower of ‘the sacred Grunth” 
thought that he was going to lay down his life for the safety and 
glory of the sacred land of Govind. The British started the campa¬ 
ign by under-estimating the Sikhs but the very first shock disillus¬ 
ioned them and they felt that they had never before met a braver 
and stouter people. The Sikhs were a nation of born warriors 
whose profession was fighting. Their fighting qualities had been 
perfected in the past when they had made persistent efforts to 
protect themselves from persecutions by the rulers of that time. 
To their indomitable religious zeal and bravery, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh added modernised training, discipline and instruments of war, 
which made the Khalsa a very powerful army. No wonder that 
even the strong British, who were the sovereign power in the rest of 
India, suffered heavy losses in the contest with the Khalsa.^^^ The 
very existence of the British Empire was at stake in the battle of 
Ferozeshahar and the night following. But the British perseverance, 
boldness, discipline and courage proved equal to the task of meeting 
even such a strong force as that of the Sikhs. Their new adversary 
was more powerful than the Mahrattas, Gurkhas, Rajputs, Pathans 
or any other race that they had met in India, but they came out of 
.the ordeal successfully. It was the good fortune of the British that 
they were led by such courageous and experienced leaders as 
Hardinge and Gough, while the Sikhs were in the clutches of their 
treacherous Sirdars. An army, however brave, cannot win a war 
without efficient generals, and the Sikh commanders dreaded more a 
victory than the defeat of their troops. It is significant that through¬ 
out the campaign the Sikhs made no attempt to molest the British 
troops on march, or to plunder supplies, or to extend the area of 
operations by plundering raids. In fact, it appears that the Sirdara 
Jried to keep the whole army together as an easy prey for the British. 
Whatever might have been the extent of the treacherous designs of thi 
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Sirdars, it is certain that their hearts were not at all in the war, and 
they did everything with an eye on a peace with the British om 
subservient terms. The powerful Khalsa Punchayets, who had 
successfully set up one ruler after another, could not direct a war 
which required one guiding head. There were conflicting opinions, 
antagonistic leaders, and independent soldiers and Punchayets in the 
Sikh camp; and the resulting confusion could not lead to successful 
operations. Praise-worthy was the bravery and skill of the indivi¬ 
dual Sikh soldiers and generals but there was no faithful directing 
mind to guide the operations. 

The war was won by the British and the pride of the Khalsa 
was humbled but the victors had to pay a high price for it. British 
casualities, especially in the European ranks, were very heavy. The 
Sikhs had an undoubted superiority in heavy guns both in numbers 
and their calibre. Lord Gough had no alternative but to capture 
their guns by brilliant charges of the infantry at the point of 
bayonets.The British troops performed record marchers and 
fought bravely in the campaign. No doubt, the Indian portion of 
the British army, who were mere mercenaries, were not enthusiastic 
to help in the crushing of the last Hindu Kingdom, and a large 
number of British officers complained of supineness, inefficiency, and 
neglect by the sepoys in the early stages of the campaign.But on 
the whole the sepoys proved true to the salt of the Company and 
fought bravely. High tributes were paid by the C-in-C and the 
Governor General for the discipline, morale, and bravery of both the 
European and Indian portions of the British army. Separate medals 
bearing the name of the four different battles of the campaign were 
awarded to every soldier participating in them. The Governor 
General ordered the award of 12 months’ donation batta to every 
soldier of the army of the Sutlej.Lord Hardinge showed much, 
personal bravery in the war and supervised the minutest details. 
He took a paternal care of his soldiers and through difficult days 
inspired and encouraged them on to victory. The conduct of the 
British C-in-C as well was marked by great energy and personal 
courage, but his various plans of action were bitterly criticised at 
that time. On the whole, Lord Gough’s generalship in the First 
Sikh war was creditable when we take into consideration the time, 
the material and the resources with which he had to fight against a 
determined and brave people.^**® The House of Commons, the 
House of Lords, the Court of Proprietors and the Board of Directors,. 
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all paid glorious tributes to the Governor General, C-in-C and 
officers and men of the army of the Sutlej, for the brilliant feats per¬ 
formed by them. Thanks were offered by these bodies to the Gover¬ 
nor General, to C-in-C and to Harry Smith in particular, and to 
other officers and soldiers in general, for the victory achieved in this 
war. Both Hardinge and Gough were raised in their ranks in the 
peerage, they having been made a Viscout and a Baron, respectively. 
A pension for life of £ 5,000 and £ 2,000 respectively, was voted by 
the House of Commons to the Governor General, and the C-in-C. 

With the defeat of the Sikhs in this war, passed away the 
hopes and ambitions of the powerful Khalsa. It also left the 
British an unchallenged master of the whole of India. Those who 
had believed in the power of the Khalsa to crush the British, were 
completely disillusioned.^^* The princes and people of India had 
looked forward to the militarily strong Punjab as the last indepen¬ 
dent kingdom to form a spearhead of an attempt to drive away 
their foreign masters, whose power due to the effects of the Afghan 
War, they considered to be waning. But the resounding victories of 
the British on the Sutlej restored the legend of the invincibility of 
their power and dashed to the ground all hopes of freeing the country 
from their iron grips. The Indian princes became more submissive 
towards the sovereign power.The Cis-Sutlej states, which were 
wa\'ering in their allegiance to the new masters, became faithful 
subjects. The British Empire in India gained in firmness and 
stability. All incipient conspiracies and aspirations against the 
British in India were silenced for a time.*^'* The fall of the Sikh 
kingdom had been as sudden and pitiable as its rise had been 
phenomenal and magnificient. Within a space of 40 years, a great 
power was born, had risen to its glorious heights, and then dashed 
to pieces by a series of violent internal convulsions and a combat 
with the sovereign power in India, which was bound, sooner or 
later, to extend its sway over the Punjab. 

The war having been won the problem of peace was a difficult 
one for the British, We have already seen that the Government of 
India was strongly opposed to the establishment of a subsidiary 
system in the Punjab.Lord Hardinge, who was of the opinion 
that a subsdiary system would be inexpedient, considered that the 
annexation of Punjab would also lead to many difficulties. The 
'Governor General has been accused of lacking the boldness and 
intrepidity of Clive or Wellesley or Hastings to solve the problem 
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of the Punjab at one stroke by annexing it and thus sparing the 
British the troubles of a second war. It is said that the half measure 
of independence that Lord Hardinge gave to the Punjab enabled the 
Sardars to incrigue against the British and precipitate a second 
conflict. But besides the general dislike of the Court of Directors 
for any extension of territory after the costly experience of the 
Afghan and Sindh wars, there were other strong military and politi¬ 
cal grounds on which the Governor General decided not to annex 
the whole of Punjab. Lord Hardinge had been anxious to close the 
operations as quickly as possible. Therefore, even before Sobraon, 
he had given hopes to the Sardars about a limited Sikh sovereignty 
so that they may not become desperate in resistance and leave the 
array to its fate. Annexation would have required waiting for 
further siege guns and reinforcements to enable reduction of distant 
and fortified places in Punjab, and this was a task which the British 
army could not easily perform after the sore trial it had undergone 
in the battles against the Sikhs. The ranks of the European soldiers, 
on whom the British mainly depended, had visibly thinned, and a 
summer campaign in Punjab, with difficulties of supplies and shelter, 
would have been an impossibility. The Sikh spirit was still 
uncrushed and their strength was by no means despicable even after 
the shock of the war. The princes of India would have looked with 
dismay at the extinction of an Indian power in Punjab as they had 
become apprehensive that the British policy was to end their 
existence. Their feelings and that of the Indian sepoys and of the 
people of India, who admired the Sikh power in Punjab, could be 
somewhat assuaged by the establishment of even a restricted Sikh 
Government. It was also held by many competent British officers 
that Punjab as a buffer state between the British and the rude tribes 
of Afghanistan was of greater advantage to the British than its 
annexation by them. Moreover, the revenues of Punjab were 
considered to be insufficient for meeting the cost of its occupation, 
and the finances of India were already in too large a deficit to be 
encumbered with the further addition of a deficit province. The 
independence loving and brave people of Punjab would have requir¬ 
ed a large military force to keep them in subjection, and this would 
have put an end to Lord Hardinge’s plans to restore an equilibrium 
in the finances of India by reducing the military expenditure. 
Because of such considerations Lord Hardinge decided against the 
annexation of the whole of Punjab.^*® 
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Lord Hardinge’s main objects were to punish the Sikhs for 
violation of the British territories, to secure an indemnity for expens¬ 
es of the war, and to attempt to restore a Sikh Government in Punjab 
under such conditions that it might be incapable of creating fresh 
troubles on the British frontiers. The unwieldy and uncontrollable 
Khalsa army was disbanded and the reorganisation of a new array 
was to be done on the basis of pay, pensions and other regulations 
as during Ranjit Singh’s administration. The strength of the Sikh, 
army was limited by the treaty. The most fertile parts of Punjab, 
the Jullendher Doab was annexed to British possessions, which 
besides giving handsome revenue gave protection to the British 
military stations in the hills and on the frontier. An indemnity of 1|^ 
crores was required to be paid by the Durbar, but its inability to 
pay that sura, led to further cession of territories which enabled the 
Governor General to create an independent kingdom under British 
sovereignty on the northern boundary of Punjab. Having thus 
weakened Punjab for further aggression, Lord Hardinge tried to set 
up an independent Sikh Government at Lahore. He did not desire 
to exercise any interference in the internal affairs of Punjab, and 
his anxiety to set up a Sikh Government was so great that inspite of 
his abhorrence of any subsidiary system, he agreed to give military 
aid to the Durbar for a limited period to enable them to set their 
house in order. But he had agreed to this arrangement very reluc¬ 
tantly when he felt that refusal would mean continued anarchy in 
Punjab and failure of any Sikh Government there. He made it 
emphatically clear that he desired to withdraw the troops as soon 
as possible and would allow them to stay in Lahore in no case 
beyond that year; and the duties of the British troops were limited 
to the protection of the Maharaja and the capital, and to help in 
the reorganisation of the Sikh army.^^* But this effort of Lord 
Hardinge was bound to fail. He had given power to the same set 
of designing Sirdars who had contrived to ruin the state for their 
own selfish ends. The fairest parts of Punjab — the Jullendher 
Doab, and Kashmir, were torn away, and it was idle to suppose that 
the remainder of the territory could remain independent. No doubt, 
there was a Sikh king, a Sikh Durbar, and a Sikh army, but all of 
them were dependent on the will of the Britiih, and the very capital 
Lahore, was garrisoned not by Sikhs but by British troops. The 
Governor General under-estimated the Sikh character for bravery, 
and independence, when he hoped to set up an independent Sikbi 
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State whose boundaries were restricted, revenues diminished, and 
military force controlled by the terms dictated by the British. The 
Sikhs preferred death to subservience, and they could not be expected 
to submit to a Government at Lahore which played a second fiddle 
to the British, and whose hands were soiled by the dismemberment 
of the Empire of the great Maharaja. Lord Hardinge himself was 
doubtful about the success of his experiment of setting up a Sikh 
Government at Lahore, and he was afraid that as soon as the British 
force withdrew, the Khalsa might once more assert its power. The 
Governor General also felt that if the Sikh Sirdars exercised their 
powers wisely while a British force was stationed at Lahore, and if 
they were quick in the reorganisation of the new Sikh army, there 
might be some chance of a permanent Sikh Government at Lahore 
free from the control of the British. He atleast considered the 
experiment worth trying, but the very basis of the superstructure 
was so hollow that it could not be expected to last long. 

As a result of the treaty of Lahore, Lord Hardinge obtained a 
number of advantages for the British. The British acquired aright 
of passa^ge for their troops through Lahore territories for the 
protection of their own territories or that of the allies, and the 
Durbar engaged to furnish supplies and boats to the British forces 
on the payment of a reasonable price. The Lahore Government also 
engaged not to take in their service any British subject or an Euro¬ 
pean or American, without the consent of the British Government, 
and thus the prospects of an anti-British intrigue at Lahore were 
diminished. The Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore, the Jullendher 
Doab, and some of the Trans-Beas portions of the territory in the 
hills, were annexed to the British Empire, and their addition, besides 
giving greater security, brought in about £ 5,00,000 a year to the 
British treasury.^®® Former wars of the British in Burma, Afghanistan 
or Sindh had all saddled their treasury with huge costs which had 
created large recurring deficits and threatened a crisis in their 
financial position. We have already seen the great efforts that Lord 
Hardinge made to restore an equilibrium in the finances of India, 
and to his great credit it must be said that he even made to pay the 
war in which he was engaged. The total war charges amounted to 
£ 1,650,000 including 12 months’ batta of £ 6,10,500 given to the 
army of the Sutlej. The Sikh indemnity actually received amounted 
to £21,250,000 and so the war could not cost more than half a 
million sterling, while the territories acquired by the British gave 
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them half a miliion a year.^®^ 

Lord Hardingc’s transaction with Gulab Singh was criticised 
by certain people who considered that the Governor General had 
thrown away the precious valley of Kashmir which was of strategic 
importance, to reward a man who had proved treacherous both to 
the Sikhs and the British. It was said that Gulab Singh had decei¬ 
ved the British by furnishing supplies to the Sikh army while he 
professed friendship to the British, and he was treacherous to his 
own ruler by keeping aloof from a life and death struggle in which 
Punjab had been engaged, and for stipulating for himself an 
independent state in the treaty he was sent to negotiate. It is said 
that Gulab Singh had formerly agreed to pay 68 lacs of rupees as 
fine to the Durbar and so the money should have been realised from 
him as a fine, but instead, he was made an independent ruler over a 
part of his sovereign’s territories. But these charges made against this 
transaction do not have much substance. It would have been 
difficult for the British to hold Kashmir at a distance of 300 miles 
from their bases of supplies, especially when the route was difficult 
and impassable for six months of the year. As long as Punjab w-as 
independent Kashmir could not be easily held by the British. The 
people inhabiting these places were refractory and warlike, conflicts 
would have been frequent, and heavy military expenditures would 
have been required, while all these territories, excepting Kashmir, 
were conspicuosuly unproductive. Annexation of these lands to the 
British territory would have proved a great liability. Gulab Singh 
did not furnish supplies to the Sikh army, which he only cajoled 
with promises. No single soldier of his participated in the campaign, 
and he, in the very beginning, sent messages offering help to the 
British. He had no cause for gratitude to the Lahore Government 
which had invaded his possessions, killed most of his relations in¬ 
cluding his son and taken away a part of his territories. He took no 
part in the hostilities against the British, and when during the early 
stages of the war, repeated requests were made to him to come with 
his force to fight the British, he evaded compliance. After many 
entreaties he came to Lahore towards the end of January, 1846, and 
then openly declared that he will have nothing to do with the war 
against the British, upbraided the Sirdars and the Punchayets for 
the foolish and ruinous step they had taken. He atonce opened 
negotiations with the British. After Sobraon he was chosen to settle 
terms with the British as he was the only man who had not parti- 
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cipated in the war so most acceptable to the victors. He obtained 
full powers to settle the terms, but even then he was associated with 
some of the leading Sirdars while carrying on the negotiations, and 
we cannot accuse him of playing foul to his sovereign in settling the 
terms. Kashmir and other territories were taken by the Governor 
General only when Lahore failed to pay the whole indemnity money, 
and the British had as good a right to sell it to Gulab Singh as they 
had to acquire it from Lahore. From the beginning of the war the 
British had given such answers to Gulab Singh as to encourage him 
in his attitude of neutrality. Gulab Singh was entitled to the 
consideration of the British by the good service he had rendered to 
them by keeping aloof from the war. In early February, Lord 
Hardinge had envisaged that a separation of hills and plains in the 
Punjab may be necessary for the safety of the British frontiers. But 
while making peace he showed forbearance and imposed no such 
terms. The inability of the Durbar to pay the indemnity, led to the 
surrender of the hill territories to the British, which while enabling 
the Governor General to reward the good offices of Gulab Singh 
according to the heart's desire of the Jammu family for a long time 
also weakened Punjab, and gave to the British seventy-five lacs of 
rupees towards the expenses of the war. it was a politic measure 
for it not only showed to the chiefs in India the advantages they 
could derive by adhering to the British interests, but also created a 
strong and friendly Rajput power on the Northern boundary of 
Punjab. Gulab Singh could not have anything in common with the 
Sikhs and his interests were bound with the British, therefore, in any 
future struggle with Lahore, he could have easily threatened a most 
vulnerable part of Punjab. There was little patriotism in the Sikh 
Sirdars, for, though the Lahore Government, plundered by its chiefs 
and soldiers was very poor, its Sirdars were privately rich, and 
several of them could have individually paid off the indemnity 
money and saved the dismemberment of the state. Therefore, Gulab 
Singh is not much to be blamed for having purchased these terri¬ 
tories from the British. On the whole it was better in the interests 
of Punjab itself that Gulab Singh should be out of it, for ambitious 
and daring as he was, he was bound to make a bid to become inde¬ 
pendent in the hills or to be the ruler of the whole kingdom, and in 
either case there would have been anarchy and confusion. Moreover, 
the greater part of the territory given to Gulab Singh, with the 
exception of Kashmir and Hazara, already belonged to him under 
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the nominal sovereignty of Lahore, to which state he had only to 
render a small military service. Thus we find that there could be 
little objection to the transaction with Gulab Singh on the grounds 
of justice and expediency. 

Lord Hardinge’s policy of forbearance before the war and wise 
moderation in the hour of victory received universal approbation of 
the Cabinet and the Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, 
wrote to him in April, 1846, “I know not what I can add to the 
simple admiration of your conduct, civil and military, throughout 
the whole and every insulated part of your proceedings and policy 
on the banks of the Sutlej. The original forbearance, the promptitude 
and skill with which a scandalous and unprovoked aggression was 
repelled, the full reparation demanded, dignity and calm fortitude 
with which it was insisted upon, the wisdom of the conditions 
imposed with reference not merely to our character for moderation in 
victory, but to the permanent interests of the Indian Empire, are 
things on which volumes may be written. These volumes, however, 
could add nothing to the assurance of the most cordial approbation 
of every act that has been done and every line that has been 
written. 

Indeed, all this praise for the policy of Lord Hardinge was well 
deserved for he could not have done better in the interests of the 
British Empire in India. He shattered the power of the powerful 
Sikhs, who were the only remaining rivals for the dominknce of 
India, he planted a friendly and subservient state on the northern 
boundary of India, added valuable possessions to the British 
territories, and exacted a huge indemnity to cover the expenses of the 
war. In Punjab, he set up a weak, puppet government which could 
not be expected to last long, and which could enable the British to 
swallow the whole country after they had time enough to consolidate 
the gains of the first war. The settlement in Punjab enabled him to 
carry out large military reductions as there was none now to chall¬ 
enge the British. It was no concern of Lord Hardinge, if the people 
of Punjab were once more handed over to be fleeced and mis¬ 
governed by the selfish and greedy Sirdars, who were mainly 
responsible for all the miseries that had befallen a brave people. 
The Governor General did not care for the feelings of the 
people of Kashmir or of other hill territories, who were in 
complete dread of being handed over to a tyrant and greedy ruler. 
The welfare and interests of the people of Punjab, Kashmir and the 
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hiJIs, were not and could not be the concern of the British Governor- 
General in India, as his main concern was the power and security of 
the Empire in his charge, and for this purpose the settlement made 
after the war was the best possible. If the valiant Sikhs, inspite of 
their wretched rulers and dismembered army, dared to raise their 
heads again for independence, there was a British garrison in Lahore, 
a friendly power in Kashmir, a British force in JullendherDoab, and 
a mighty force on the Sutlej to crush them out of existence for ever. 
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DiiVnenl explanations have been (offered for it. Some have attributed it 
to the want of skill in sieges by the Sikhs, who may have considered the 
defences of the fort to be formidable because of the bold front put up 
by Littler in offering to fight their large numbers. Some attribute it to 
the confusion in the Sikh counsels where the soldiers controlled the 
generals and gave conflicting advice^. There are others who ascribe it to 
the treachery of the Sikh commanders, Lai Singh and Tej Singh, who 
wanted to destroy their troops by bringing them againat the mam army 
of the British H. M. Lawrence is of the opinion that there was no 
treachery after the war was declared, but Cunningham is emphatic in his 
view that the aim of (he Sikh commanders was to keep their army 
together as an easy prey for the British, as they desired themselves to be 
the ministers of a dependent Punjab. He even goes to the extent of 
maintaining that Lai Singh was in secret correspondence with the British 
Political Agent at Ferozepore, Nicholson, whom he had assured of his 
secret good-will. Whatever might have been the real cause in this 
matter, wc cannot absolve the Sikh commanders of treachery. The 
subsequent conduct of the compaign showed that they were either 
hopeless bunglers and cowards or they were treacherous to their men. 
As their efficiency as good commanders had already been tested in many 
battles before, we can safely say that they were fnitbless for the cause of 
the war in which they dreaded more the victory of their army than its 
defeat. No doubt, the turbulence and the confused conduct of the Sikh 
soldiers who tried to exercise control over military details, especially 
when they suspected their leaders, was to some extent responsible for 
the inefficient planning of the operations by the Sikhs, but the main 
responsibility for it was on the selfish Sirdars). 

17. The Governor General in his despatch to the Court estimated the Sikh 
force at Ferozeshahar to he about 48 to 60,()(X) men, but that appears to 
be excessive. The Sikh force that crossed was estimated by most people 
at 60,000, and Sirdar Tej Singh who was left to invest Ferozepore was 
reported to have with him 25 to 30,000 men, therefore, the Sikh F ree at 
Ferozeshahai could not have been more than 35 to 40,000 men...—G G. 
to S. C. No. 18. 1845. 

18. S. C. 240 rf 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C No. 18 of 1845, Mirsh- 
man Vol. HI, p. 285, Fortcscue pp. 350—351. 

19. Cunningham p. ?0-L p. 5. (Acccrc'i-g to the British C-in-C, the 

Sikh troops who had .advanced to Mudki were about 15 to 20,000 cavalry 
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and the same number of infantry with 40 guns, but this estimate appears 
to be excessive. From the number of guns captured and those that the 
Sikhs might have been able to take away, wc may say that the Sikhs had 
about 22 heavy guns in the battle. As to the number of the Sikh soldiers 
engaged at Mudki, estimates vary from 15,000 soldiers to 40,000, and it is 
difficult to form any idea of the correct numbers. It seems that the Sikhs 
entrenched at Ferozeshahar, on receving information of the advance of 
the British army, had decided to send a detachment from their camp to 
intercept it. It is somewhat strange that the Sikhs sent only a portion of 
their force. Obviously the best policy for them would have been either 
to await a battle with the British at Ferozeshahar where their main force 
was stationed, or the whole force should have advanced together to meet 
the British at Mudki. Perhaps the Sikhs did not expect to meet the 
British troops so soon and advanced only a detachment, or as some have 
pointed out, that it was only to silence the clamour of the soldiers that 
Lai Singh advanced with only a body of them to meet the British. 
Mouten a French officer in the Sikh service, points out that just when 
the Sikh troops were crossing the Sutlej, the treacherous Lai Singh had 
sent an agent to Nicholson, expressing his inability to control the 
troops and seeking advice. Captain Nicholson is said to have sent a 
reply to Lai Singh that if he advanced with a body of 25,000 men to 
meet the C-in-C, they might be defeated and the re.^t of the Khalsa 
would cross back in confusion. If this version of the French officer be 
correct, it must have been in pursuance of the wishes of Nicholson that 
Lai Singh advanced to Mudki only with a portion of Sikh force 
amounting to about 25,000 men). 

20. S. C. 240 of 26th December 1846, Fortescue pp. 351—355, A. Prasad, 
F. 10, C. R. Vol. VI, No. 11, Art. 6, Ali-ul-Din, pp. 638—639, A. Karim 
pp. 21—22, Maegregor Vol. II, pp. 46—49 R. I. S. pp. 84—87. 

21. Coley, p. 23, R. I. S., pp. 86—87, Fortescue pp. 353—354. 

22. S. C. 240 A of 26th December 1846. 

23. S. C. 240 B of 26th December 1846. 

24. S. C. 241 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S, C. No. 18 of 1845, Forte¬ 
scue p. 355. 

25. S. C. 241 of 26th December 1846, Fortescue pp. 355—356 

26. R. I. S. pp 88—89, S. L. from Court No. 1173 of 1846 (I- R- D. Bundles) 
Marshman Vol. Ill, p. 286, War in India etc. p. 127—128, Lawrence pp. 
290—291, C. R. Vol, VI, No, 11, Art 6. (The acceptance of a subordinate 
position by the Governor General who was responsible for all the civil 
and military affairs in India, was unprecedented in History, and Lord 
Hardinge was in some quarters severely criticised for such an action. 
No doubt, the step taken by Hardinge was an unique and unconven¬ 
tional one, but he was prompted by very high feelings. The British 
Empire in India was faced with a great crisis which threatened its very 
existence, and as the guardian of that Empire and an experienced soldier, 
he could not help interesting himself in the direction of the military 
operations to subdue the most formidable enemy that had ever entered 
the field against the British. The Governor General might have felt that 
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the military operations may go amiss without his active interference, 
and he was too kind-hearted and considerate to have either superceded 
the authority of Lord Gough, or to have repeatedly exercised his 
supreme powers as the Governor General, therefore, be magnanimously 
offered to act as second in command, in order to properly influence the 
direction of operations as the assistant of the commander-in-chief. His 
generous offer not only gave to the British army an experienced and 
brave general to lead its left wing, but the presence of the Governor 
General also did much to restore and maintain the confidence of that 
army against such formidable adversaries as the Sikhs. 

In case of Lord Hardinge, for the first time in sixty years, the 
precedent of making the Governor General also the C-in-C of India, 
when he happened to be of military profession, was broken. Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord Hastinge and Lord William Bentinck, had all exercised 
the powers of the C-in-C as well, but Lord Hardinge had brought with 
himself only a dormant commission to assume the powers of the C-in-C 
after Gough’s retirement or if any accident happened to him. The 
acceptance of the position of a second in command by Lord Hardinge, 
though much appreciated by the Government in England for the noble 
feelings by which he w'as prompted, was not considered advisable. The 
Cabinet considered that the Governor General was responsible for both 
civil and military affairs in India, therefore he should not accept a 
position subordinate to the C-in-C. The Directors suggested that Lord 
Hardinge should have required Gough to remain in Calcutta at his seat 
in the Council, furnishing supplies and reinfoi cements to the army in the 
field, and he should have himself assumed the command of the 
operations. The Cabinet also realised the necessity of placing the 
political and military affairs regarding Punjab under the same direction, 
so proposed in February 1846, to make Lord Hardinge “Captain 
General and Commander-in-Chief’’. The Governor General may not 
have exercised this power at all times but could have availed of it as 
occasion arose. These powers could not be conferred because of some 
legal difficulties, but subsequently, a Letter of Service was issued from 
the Queen, which would have enabled him as Lt. General on the staff, to 
command personally the troops in India. Lord Hardinge appreciated 
the confidence which the Home Government placed in him, but the 
necessity of such powers was obviated by the rapid occupation of 
Lahore, and when in May, 1846, the aforesaid Letter of Service reached 
India, the Governor General forbade its publication to spare the feel¬ 
ings of Lord Gough with whom he was always on intimate and cordial 
terms. 

27. Fortescue pp. 356-357. 

28. Details under Mudki. 

29. G. G. to S. C. No. 18, of 1845. 

30. Fortescue pp. 357-359, R.I.S. p. 90, Rait Vo’. II, pp. 14-16, 32-33, Gough 
and Innes pp. 167-193 (Lord Gough either felt that the Sikh position was 
such that he could finish the whole job himself without waiting for 
Littler, or he thought that by the time his attack was in full swing, 
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Littler may be abJe to come at the western side of the Sikh position and 
complete their destruction. It is diflScult to say whether Lord Gough 
intended Littler to take any serious part in the action. Instructions to 
Littler were silent on this point, and be could join the C-in-C only if he 
succeeded in including the vigilance of Tej Singh and made a difficult 
march of about 9 miles. In favour of Lord Gough’s point of view, it 
might be said that if the British had attacked immediately at 11 a.m-, 
they might have been spared the horrors of the night of the 21st and 
defeated the Sikhs before it was dark. However, Lord Hardinge, realis¬ 
ing the bravery and tenacity with which the Sikhs had fought at Mudki, 
felt that it would be dangerous to risk a battle without the additional 
strength of Littler’s forces ) 

31. S. C. 241, 241 D of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 18, of 1845, 
Fortescue p. 359. 

32. Lawrence p. 291, Marshman Vol. Ill p. 287, R. I. S. pp. 91-92, 102-103 
(Criticism has been made that inspite of their experience at Mudki, the 
British resolved to attack the same day at such a late hour on a short 
winter day. But on an examination of the whole situation, we find that 
there was no alternative for them. The British troops were not tired 
and all the expected troops had arrived on tlie field of battle. Time was 
of the greatest importance as it was necessary to drive out the Sikhs 
from their camps before Tej Singh realised that he had been outwitted. 
Night would have been equally detrimental to both the parties. The 
British, with the Sikh soldiers so near in front of them, could not afford 
to wait another day, as there was no shelter for the troops and food and 
water could not have been procured. If the action had been delayed, the 
Sikhs might have killed the wounded at Mudki, captured the British 
baggage there, and Tej Singh might have stormed Ferozepore. The moral 
effect of fighting atonce was so great that Tej Singh instead of taking 
Ferozepore, rushed to the support of the Sikhs at Ferozeshahar. 

33. Fortescue p. 361, C. R. Vol. VI, No. II, Art 6, (Littler praised the 
patience and perseverence of his troops in attacking a strong Sikh 
position after a long and tiresome march, and braving the furious fire 
of the Sikh gunners. Lord Wellingdon praised the conduct of the 62nd. 
A general order issued on 20th January 1846, also praised the conduct of 
the regiment and explained that inspite of the fact that 17 of its officers 
and 185 of men had fell at Ferozeshahar within a short time, the 
regiment did not desist from the attack till the Brigadier Commanding 
ordered them to fall back. 

34. S. C. 241, 241 C. 241 D. 235, 239 of 26th D.-cember 1846, Fortescue 
pp. 361-364. C. R. Vol. VI No. II, Art. 6, R. I. S. pp. 94-96, H. Smith 
pp. 509-518, Badehra pp. 427-430, A. Prasad F. 11, 12. 

35. Cust p. 48, Fortescue pp. 364—365, C. R. Vol. VI, No. 11, Art. 6, War 
despatches etc. pp. 138—139 (Peel’s speech). Marshman Vol. Ill, p. 289, 
Gordon pp. 140—142, R. I. S. pp. 96-97, Lawrence pp. 284—287, S. C. 
241 of 26th December 1846. (During this terrible night for the British, 
there were a few weaker hearts among them who advised a retreat to 
Ferozepore as the safest course, but the two chiefs were resolved, “to die 
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at their posts rather than yield an inch to the enemy.” It mattered little 
if only a weak division—the 2nd, was left to face a numerous body of 
the Sikhs who had baffled the whole of the British army. The British 
were resolved to gain victory or perish. How desperate was the condition 
considered by the G )vcrnor General, is shown by the fact that during 
this night he handed over his watch and Napoleon’s sword to his son 
and sent orders to his secretary Curie, at Mudki, to burn all papers in 
case of any accident to him. Lord Hardingc had two sons, one civilian 
and the other in the army During this night he sent the civilian to the 
rear telling him that if he did not go he would send him under arrest, 
but the younger son, a lad of 17 or 18 years of age, whose duties called 
him to the field, was to remain with his father in the struggle). 

36. S. C. 241 of 26th December 1846, Marshman Vol. Ill, p. 289—290, A. 
Prasad, F 12, Molleson, G. B. pp 362 - 363, Fortescie pp. 365—366. 

37. S. C. 241 of 26th December 1846, Cunningham p. 296, Marshman Vol. 
HI, p. 290, Fortcscuc, pp. 366—367, R. I. S., pp. 99—100, C R. Vol. VI, 
No 11,.Art 6, Balehrap 430,A. Prasad, F. 12, Smyth p 181, Malileson 
G. B. p. 364. (Various explanations have been given for this strange 
conduct of Tcj Singh Some say that the Sirdar urns unaware of the 
condition of the British who w'erc thoroughly tired and had no ammuni¬ 
tion to reply to the Sikh fire. Tej Singh only knew that the British had 
the previous day carried off a strong entrenched position against all 
odds, which made him feel hopeless about driving them out from the 
same position when they were defenders. Therefore, when he saw the 
British cavalry on false orders, moving towards Ferozepore, he got 
alarmed lest his flank be turned and retreat t'S the river be cut off, and so 
hastily withdrew his troops It is also said that the only object of Tej 
Singh’s coming was to cover the retreat of the dislodged Sikh forces and 
he succeeded in this. But the major portion of contemporary evidence 
goes to show that the Sikh Sirdar was treacherous to his troops, and his 
object being the destruction of the Khalsa. he did not want to fight the 
battle seriously. It is difficult to know the truth in this matter, but 
considering the aims and general conduct of the Sikh Sirdars in this 
war, vve can only say that Tej Singh was not keen for his job of general¬ 
ship which he was performing under the threat of his soldiers. His 
heart was not in the struggle, for his cares were to save himself and his 
wealth. He was indifferent to the conduct of the battle and its results, 
and, therefore, wc find a fresh army of the Sikhs, superior in guns, 
ammunitions and men, retired before a British army devoid of all 
ammunition and strength to continue the fight any longer). 

38. Malleson GB. p. 365, Gordon, pp. 143—144. 

39. S. C. 241 B, of 26th December 1846 

40. S. C. 241 A, of 26th December 1846. 

41. S. C 241 C, of 26th December 1846, Lawrence pp. 283—284, War 
despatches etc. p. 138—139. 

42 S. C. 235, 239 of 26th December 1846. 

43. S. C. 303 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 6 of 1846, C. R„ 
Vol. VI, No. 11, Art. 6, Fortescue p. 371. 
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44 S. C. 303, 304, 306, 309 of 26th December 1846. (The siege train that was 
now moving up from Delhi, included 13 twenty-four pounders, 5 
eighteen pounders, 6 ten inches howitzers, 1 eight inches howitzer, about 
500 charges of ammunition per gun and 27,000 rounds of ammunition 
for the field artilery, viz, 6 and 9 pounders. After the arrival of this 
reinforcement, the British would have had about 25 siege guns with their 
army. The engineer and artillery officers agreed with the opinion of 
Brigadier Smith that if the British army was to face three sieges of such 
strong places as Lahore, Amritsar, and Govindgarh, it should not move 
into the Punjab unless they had strengthened themselves by a further 
addition of 70 pieces of heavy artillery and 52,000 rounds of ammunition 
etc. The Governor General also agreed with the requirements considered 
necessary by Brigadier Smith, but he felt that if through diplomacy the 
war could be prevented from assuming a national and religious charac¬ 
ter, the Sikh army, deprived of its leaders and defeated in a general 
action or two by the British, would not defend the three well fortified 
places mentioned above. The siege train already coming up was expected 
to arrive in early February, but if the British array was to wait for the 
additional requirements demanded by Brigadier Smith, the operations 
would have been so much delayed that hot season may set in, which 
would have made matters difficult for the British, and would have 
obliged them to wait on the river till next autumn. There was no 
shelter for the troops near the Sutlej, and they would have been faced 
with the difficulties of supplies in the newly annexed territory). 

45. S. C. 246 of 26th December 1846. 

46. S C. 247, 249 of 26th December 1846. 

47. S- C. 302 of 26th December 1846. 

48. P. C. 65, 66, 69, 74, 76. 82, 85, 87, 94 of 2lst February 1846. 

49. P. C. 102 of 2lst February 1846. 

50. S. C. 247 of 26th December 1846. 

51. S C. 230, 231, 261 of 26th December 1846. 

52. S. C. 247 of 26th December 1846. 

53. G. G. to S. C. No. 2 of 1816. 

54. P. C. 83, 89, 94 of 23rd May 1846. 

55. S. C. 269, 271 of 26th December 1846. 

56. S. C. 336 of 26th December 1846 (Napier had planned to ateack 
Multan, after capturing which he intended to make a simultaneous 
inarch to Lahore with the army of the Sutlei, but the Governor General 
did not favour such a project as he considered that reduction of Lahore, 
Amritsar and Govindgarh was of utmost imoortance, and any success on 
the flank at Multan would be of little help. If the British failed to 
capture these towns before summer, they would have to retire on 
Ferozepore, and having beaten the Sikhs once, begin all over again. 
The rear of the British army upto 150 miles, where population had 
sympathy with the Sikhs, could remain quiet as long as the British were 
successful. Moreover, the reduction of Multan could be of use only if 
the British after the fall of Lahore intended to annex the whole of 
Punjab, when the subjugation of the distant provinces would have been 
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required. But if the object was to re-establish a Sikh Government, only 
operations on a limited scale were desirable. Therefore, the Goveinor 
General ordered Napier to leave such troops in Sindh as would not 
provoke an easy invasion or encourage the Belooch tribes to fise again, 
and to himself join the army on the Sutlej with Bengal troops. This 
was a very wise move by the Governor General because there was every 
probability of the Multan troops remaining neutral if not attacked by 
the British, and the arrival of Napier with 12,000 fresh troops immedia¬ 
tely after the ‘bloodly’ Sobraon, was a welcome reinforcement to the 
British, which would have been of immense help to them if there had 
been any reverse, or the victory had been indecisive). 

57. G. G. to S.C. No. 2 of 1845, S. C. 319—321 of 26th December 1846, Ali- 
ul-Din pp. 641—643, A. Karim pp. 25—26, Gardiner pp. 271—273, 
Gordon pp. 145—147. 

58. S. C. 357 of 26th December 1846, Fortescue p. 371. 

59. G. G. to S. C. No. 2 of 1846, Cunningham pp. 300—301, Maegregor Vol. 
2, pp. 134—136. 

60. S. C. 357 of 26th December 1846, H. Smith pp. 524, 525, Fortescue 
p. 371. 

61. S. C. 310, 312, 316, 357, 550, 552 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S C. 
No. 2 of 1846, Fortescue p. 372, H. Smith pp. 524—526, C. R. Vol. VI, 
No. 11, Art. 6. 

62. S. C. 321, 357 of 26th December 1846, H. Smith pp. 526—531. C. R. Vol. 
VI, No. 11, Art 6, Fortescue pp. 373—375, Cunningham pp. 302—304. 

63. S. C. 326, 329, 357, 358 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 2 of 
1846, H. Smith pp. 532—535, Fortescue pp. 375—376. 

64. S. C. 345, 346, 353, 356—358 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 

3 of 1846, Fortescue pp. 376—379, Cunningham pp. 305—307. 

65. S. C. 359 of 26th December 1846. 

66. S. C. 360 of 26th December 1846. 

67. War Despatches etc. pp. 145—146. 

68. Maegregor Vol. II, p. 147. 

69. S. C. 347, 392 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C No. 6 of IS46, S L. 
from Court No. 1178 of 1846 (I. R. D. Bundles) H. Smith pp. 545—546. 

70. S. C. 625—627, 634, 635, 637 of 26th December 1846. 

71. R. I. S. pp. 110—111. 

72. S. C. 347 of 26th December 1846. 

73. S. C. 331, 386 of 26th December 1846. 

74. S. C. 388 of 26th Decembei 1846. 

75. S. C. 395 of 26th December 1846. 

76. S. C. 386 of 26th December 1846. 

77. S. C. 388 of 26th December 1846. 

78. S. C. 393 of 26th December 1846. 

79. S. C. 370 of 26th December 1846, G. G, to S. C. No. 6 of 1846. 

80. S. C. 363—365, 367, 368, 370 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 

3 of 1846, Gardiner pp. 265—267, 269—270, Ali-ul-Din pp. 638, 646—649, 
Badehra pp. 432,435, A. Karim pp, 32—35, A. Prasad F. (ii) 2, 3, 5, 
Smyth pp. 176—177, Cunningham p. 304. 
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81. G. G. to S. C. No. 3 of 1846, S. C. 370 of 26th December 1846, Marsh- 
man Vol. Ill, pp. 293 —294, Cunningham pp. 308—309, (Cunningham 
even goes to the extent of maintaining that a distinct understanding 
had been reached between the Sirdars and the British. He says that the 
Durbar expressed its inability to control the army, and the speedy 
dictation of peace under the walls of Lahore, was essential for the 
objectives of the British. The views of both the parties were based on an 
understanding that the Sikh army should be attacked by the British and 
abandoned by the Sirdars, and that the passage of the river and the 
British march to Lahore should be unopposed. No definite evidence 
can be adduced for such an understanding, but the conduct of the Sikh 
Sirdars in the subsequent part of the campaign, their relations with the 
army, and the generous manner in which the Governor General treated 
the persons who had been mainly responsible for the war, gives subs¬ 
tantial support to the assertion made by Cunningham). 

82. S. C. 406—407 of 26th December 1846, A. Prasad (ii) F. 4, Malleson G. 
B. p. 368, Fortescue p. 382, Cunningham pp. 310—311. 

83. S. C. 405 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 6 of 1846. 

84 Badehra p. 437, Fortescue p. 387. 

85. Description of the battle of Sobroan—S. C 406, 407 of 26th December 
1846, Cunningham pp. 312, 316, Fortescue pp. 384—386 C. R. Vol. VI, 
No. 11, Art. 6, R. I. S pp. 116—119, A. Prasad (ii) F. 5, 6, Mouton 
pp. 8, 9, Badehra pp. 436—439- (Various explanations are given as to 
the cause of the breaking of the bridge. Some hold the view that it 
broke because of increased pressure. There are others who think that 
the boat was sunk by design to prevent the British from crossing to the 
other side and to force the Sikh soldiers to make a further desperate 
stand. The majority of Persian sources on this subject and some of the 
English accounts maintain that the Bridge was managed to be broken 
by some of the treacherous Sikh leaders who desired to have the drea¬ 
ded Khalsa completely destroyed. 

86. S. C. 405, 407 of 26th December 1846, Mouton p 9, R. I. S. pp. 
118—119. 

87. S. C. 405, 406 of 26th December 1846. 

88. S. C. 408 of 26th December 1846. 

89. War Despatches etc. p. 119. 

90. S. C. 406 of 26th December 1846. 

91. G. G. to S. C. No. 6 of 1846. 

92. S. C. 405 of 26th December 1846. 

93. S. C. 427 of 26th December81846. 

94. S. C. 382, 383, 388, 390 of 26th December 1846. 

95. G. G. to S. C. No. 6 of 1846, S. C. 370 of 26th December 1846. 

96. G. G. to S.C. No. 6 of 1846, S. C. 432 of 26th December 1846. 

97. S. C. 431 of 26th December 1846. 

98. G. G. to S. C. Nos. 6 and 7 of 1846, S. C. 432 of 26th December 1846. 

99. G. G. to S. C. No. 7 of 1846, S. C. 434 of 26th December 1846. 

100. G. G. to S. C. No. 7 of 1846. 

101. G. G. to S. C. No. 7 of 1846, S. C. 436 of 26th December 1846. (In 
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Jhis General Order the Governor General again pointed out that the 
British adhering to the treaty had made only defensive preparations on 
their frontiers, but when suddenly called to take the field by the 
unprovoked aggression of the Sikhs, the army of the Sutlej had 
defeated the Sikhs in four battles, captured 220 heavy guns and was 
now dictating terms in Lahore to prevent recurrence of such a 
menace to British territories The Governor General declared his 
intention to mark with reprobation the perfidious character of this 
invasion and so required every piece of artillery aimed against the 
British to be surrendered, and the Sikh army which was the root cause 
of all the troubles, to be disbanded, The Governor General praised the 
bravery, discipline, endurance and soldier—like qualities of the troops 
of the army of the Sutlej and annouced that in recognition of the:r 
meritorious services in this war, the Government would give them as 
gratuity 12 months batta. The Governor General further pointed out 
that obedience to order was the first quality of a soldier, and the success 
of operations in the field largely depended upon indispensable duties in 
the rear, therefore, not only the officers and the soldiers engaged in 
the actual battle, but also all the regiments and individuals forming 
part of the army of the Sutlej, who may have reached Bassein or 
Ludhiana before the date of the issue of this General Order, were to be 
entitled to the gratuity). 

102 S C. 443 of 26th December 1846 (G G. to S. C No. 8 of 1846 — 
the Governor General said that the Sikh chiefs probably abstained 
from making such a request before the treaty was agreed to, because 
they might have been afraid that any confession of so great a weak¬ 
ness might lead to increased demands by the British in terms of the 
reaty) 

103. S. C. 443 of 26th December 1846. 

Jli4 S. C 443 of 26th December 1846—The detailed provisions of this treaty 
are given in the Appendix 
r>5. S. C. 443 of 26th December 1846. 
lOu S. C. 443 of 26th December 1846 
107 Ibid 
10^'. Ibid 
109. Ibid 

110 S. C. 443 of 26th December 1846—deta led provisions of this agreement 
are given in the Appendix. 

111. G. G to S. C. No 8 of 1846 (The Bril ish force at Lahore consisted 
of 1 Queen’s legiment of infantry, 8 Indian infantry regiments, 1 
regiment of irregular cavalry, 3 batteries of horse artillery, 2 com¬ 
panies of foot artillery, 4 heavy guns, 2 companies of sappers and 
miners, and four hundred rounds of ammunitions. Littlerwas order¬ 
ed to keep at least 3 months’ provisions in the fort, and always to 
be on guard against being surprised) 

112. S. C. 437, 440, 443 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 8 of 1846, 
S. L. from Court No. 1190 of 1846, (I. R. D. Bundles), G. G. to S. C. 
39 of 1846. 
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113. S. c. 440 of 26th December 1846. 

114. Suri Vol. V, pp. 2—3, — The inability of the Lahore Durbar to pay 
the full indemnity enabled the Governor General to carry out the 
favourite scheme of separating the hills from the plains of the Punjab, 
and to award Gulab Singh for his services to the British, The 
Durbar, during negotiations, at first agreed to cede Kashmir etc., but 
later desired to pay in cash the indemmity money instead of ceding 
lands. The British, however, resolved that they must abide by their 
first decision. 

115. G. G. to S. C. No. 7 of 1846. 

116. S. C. 443 of 26th December 1846. (Detailed provisions of the treaty are 
given in the Appendix). 

117. Bancroft pp. 56—57, Maegregor Vol. II pp. 49—51, 87—90, Cunningham 
pp. 288, 298. 

118 Contemporary evidence is overwhelming about (he treachery and 
selfish designs of the leaders of the Sikh aimy — Cann'ngham pp. 291, 
303, 304, Maegregor Vol. 11, p. 81, Broadfoct p 372, Mouton pp. 5, 9, 
S. Muhammad stanzas 47—55, 95. A. Karim pp. 19—20, Gardiner pp, 
261—273, Smyth, pp. 176, 177, 180, 181 

119. Maegregor Vol. II, pp. 46—47, 124, Gvidr.n, pp 160--161, Forfescue, 
pp. 360, 369—370. 

120. Rait Vol. II pp. 75—77, Maegregor Vol 11. p 98, C'lnno gham p. 298, 
R. I S. p. 100. 

12 ] S. C. 406, 436, 504, 505, 691 of 26th December. 1846 G. G to S C. No. 

7 of IS46, M. L. from Court No. 16 of 1846 

122 Malleson G. B. p. 356, Gordon, pp. 150 -162 

12.3 P. L frvim Court Nos. 5, 7. 9, 10 1346, War Despatches etc. pp. 

127 -151. 

124 G. G. to S. C. No. 8 of 1846 

125. G. G. to S. C. No. 12 of 1846, S C 571 of 26th December 1846 (S- C. 
326 of 31st December 1847. The dependent princes of India after this 
war were better inclined to carry out the wishes of the sovereign 
power H. M. Elliot expressed this view when he said, “So ready are 
they (i. e., the princes) now to acknowledge our supremacy in the 
east, that they have after having frequently been importuned invain, 
at last yielded to the expression of our desire, to abolish various 
revolting usages which have been practised in their states from re¬ 
motest ages, and are prepared to carry into effect any other measure 
of humanity which we may please to dictate.” We have already seen 
in Chapter VI the large number of humanitarian measures that Lord 
Hardinge was able to get introduced in the Indian states, and the pro¬ 
gress of these efforts was rapid after the Sikh war). 

126. S. L. from Court, 1164of 1846 (I. R. D. bundles), (S. C. 21 of 28th 
February 1846. The rest of India had remained peaceful during the 
first Sikh War but it was highly probable that any reverse to the 
British on the Sutlej would have seen a number of risings against 
them. In Nepal, a grand council of the chiefs and officers had 
been held to decide the issue of peace or war with the British and 
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irany advised an attack on the British territories, but the internal 
dissensions in Nepal, the desire of the Maharaja to court British 
favour, and the British victories in the war, prevented a conflagration 
m that part Some plots were discovered during this time to instigate 
(he British army to rise against their foreign masters. There seems to 
have been an urge for freedom in the people of India, but all anti- 
Bntish feelings remained underground because of their successes on the 
North-West). 

127. See Chapter on relations with Indian States 

128. G. G. to S. C. No. 34 of 1847, S. C 326 of 31st December 1847 C. R. 
Vol. VI, No. II, Art. 6, R.I.S. pp 124, 132, 133, Lawrence pp. 300, 305, 
Fortescue p. 390, B. Smith Voi. 1, pp. 188, 189, Maegregor Vo! II, pp- 
204, 205, G. G. to S. C. No. 39 of 1846. 

129. R I. S. pp. 132, 133, Lawrence pp. 300—306. 

130. G. G. to Court 9th December 1847. (S. L. from Court Nos- 1167. 1182, 
1185 of 1846, I. R. D. bundles — The Court of Directors expressed 
their concurrence with the settlement made by Lord Hardinge, fur the 
treaty, while maintaining a Sikh government at Lahore, obtaJned for 
the British full indemnity for the past and security for the future. The 
Court pointed out that rapid successes could have enabled the Governor 
General to impose stringent terms with specious appearance of more 
extensive advantages to the British but in reality the British interests 
would have been less effectually promoted if their demands had been 
pushed beyond the point to which they had been limited. If an 
annexation of the whole country had been required, the British would 
have been landed in almost insurmountable difficulties because of the 
nature of the country, desperate resistence of a brave people, and 
difficulties of the season, while the reparations demanded were such as 
were readily agreed to by the Sikh people, because the hope of an 
independent government was given to them. A complete subjugation 
of the Khalsa army, and other terms imposed were of a nature “to 
humble the pride, to curtail the power, and to destroy the mischievious 
ascendancy of the democratic army which was the cause of all that has 
happened, an obstacle to all good government, and a scourge to the 
people over whom it tyrannised.” Mere extension of British territory 
beyond Beas would not have added to the security of the British Empire 
than the measures which the Governor General adopted. Moreover, 
(he exaction of the idemnily, the limitation and the reorganisation of 
the future Sikh army, cession of the Jullendher Doab and the hill 
territories and the annexation of the Cis-Sutlej estates of Lahore, were 
unmistakable evidences of British power and superiority which could 
not have been misunderstood. The Court summed up, “We may hope 
to reap all the advantages, military, financial, and political which the 
new arrangement is calculated to produce with tfie proved conscient¬ 
iousness (hat moderation and forbearance whilst they are the charac¬ 
teristics of a just and prudent government, are quite compatible with 
the maintenance of its superiority and power.” (S. L. from Court No, 
1185 of 1846). 
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131. G. G. to Court 9th December 1847, S. C. 691 of 26th December 1846. 

132 G, G. to S.C. No. 7 & 8 of 1846. Panikkar pp. 100-104, Cunningham 
pp 317-320, R. I. S. pp. 133-136, C. R. Vol. VI, No. 11, Art. 6, 
Lawrence pp. 300—306, B. Smith, Vol. I, p. 189, Macgregor Vol. II, 

p. 216. 

133 R 1. S. p. 143. 



OI4PThR IX 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH LAHORE 
AFTER THE WAR 


The might of the British power having been vindicated and the 
interests of the British Empire secured, Lord Hardinge withdrew 
British forces from Punjab, excepting the garrison that was left in 
Lahore. As nothing could be definitely said about the future course 
of events in Punjab, the Governor General decided to postpone his 
favourite scheme of restoring equilibrium in the finances by making 
reductions in the military expenditure. To meet any ebullition of 
Sikh national spirit and energy, he placed a strong force of 25 
regiments of infantry, 17 regiments of cavalry, and 150 guns, bet¬ 
ween Meerut and the North-West Frontier.^ Henry Lawrence, Agent- 
Governor-General, North-West Frontier, was posted at Lahore to 
see the fulfilment of the provisions of the treaty and to guide the 
new infant Sikh administration to a state of maturity. 

The New Administration at Lahore. 

Lai Singh, as minister and Maharanee Jindan Kaur, as Regent, 
resumed the administration of Punjab with the help of the chiefs of 
the Durbar. The old gang of unscrupulous Sirdars was again in 
power with the additional strength of the British bayonets to uphold 
their position. The British officer was only to help the Durbar 
with his advice, and was to abstain from all interference not 
required for the fulfilment of the treaty. The Durbar had full 
powers to mismanage the country as long as British interests were 
not affected.'^ The affairs at Lahore were bound to deteriorate 
under such an arrangement. The country around Manjha and 
Lahore was quiet, but the territory towards the western frontier of 
Punjab, especially around Rawalpindi and Hazara, continued in 
rebellion for sometime. It was only after repeated British prompt¬ 
ings that the Durbar took any measures to suppress these risings. 
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After tvfo or three months of British occupation of Lahore, a sort 
of general quiet was restored in its territories.^ 

The chiefs of the Durbar did not seem to have taken an> 
lesson from the results of their past misdeeds which had brought so 
much misery and degradation to their land. These Sirdars, insp:ie 
of their enormous riches (Rs. 20 or 30 lacs was the lowest sum at 
W'hich the wealth of any chief was estimated), did not disdain to 
sacrifice the interests of their country at the altar of their own 
selfish ambitions. Several of them could have saved the dismember¬ 
ment of their country by individually paying olT the sum for which 
Kashmir had been torn away, but instead, some of them made 
overtures to the British for the creation of an independent princi¬ 
pality in the hill territory between Beas and Ravi, in return for 30 
lacs of rupees."* Raja Lai Singh was a man of capacity and energy 
but his connections with the Ranee and self-aggrandising measures 
of administration had made him extrenicf unpopular. His admi¬ 
nistration was also hated because of its subservience to the British, 
and the British officers who listened appeals against his decisions 
degraded his authority. Reductions in jagirs of chiefs and officers 
were required to restore the finances of the state to a proper footing, 
but the measures of reduction only went to enrich the coffers of the 
minister and his relations, which heightened the opposition by 
those who suffered by the measures. Lai Singh, who had already a 
jagir of two lacs, was because of British protest, foiled in his 
scheme of appropriating to himself further jagirs of ten lacs of 
rupees. But he placed large districts under the control of his 
relations. His brothers Bhagwan Singh and Ralla Ram, and a 
relation, Amir Chand, together held under their control revenues of 
about forty-five lacs of rupees, which excluding Multan, was I/3rd 
of the revenues of Punjab. Maharanee’s brother held a jagir of 
Rs. 1,40,000.® It is not at all surprising that under the control of 
such persons the affairs of Punjab continued in a state of hopeless 
confusion. Demands for revenue were raised which led to oppressions 
on the cultivators, but it little improved the finances of the state us 
the Kirdars paid in the treasury whatever sums they liked. The 
officers of the state, especially those stationed at distant station, did 
not properly obey orders. Intrigues of Sirdars continued against 
each other. Raja Lai Singh tried to fill all positions by his creatures. 
Because of Lai Singh, Sher Singh left Peshawar and that important 
charge remained without a governor for sometime. The British 
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"were alarmed for the safety of Peshawar, and it was only because of 
their intervention that Chattar Singh reluctantly proceeded to that 
place. Undue exactions from traders and heavy duties on articles 
continued to be levied inspite of British efforts to induce thi Durbar 
to take a contrary course. To please the British, gambling and 
liquor shops were prohibited at Lahore. Some effort was made by 
Lai Singh to compel officials of the state to render accounts of the 
funds in their charge. But all these measures were haphazard and 
made little improvement.® 

The Re-organisation of the Army. 

The matter in which the Durbar showed extreme inefficiency 
and dishonesty was the disbandment and reorganisation of the Sikh 
array under the terms of the treaty. For sometime Lai Singh called 
up regiments from the interior and disbanded them. Regular 
reports in this connexion were sent to Lawrence, and that officer 
was of the opinion that though the disbanded Sikh soldiers felt the 
loss of their service and the degradation of their country, they 
would, in their helplessness, quietly take to peaceful professions, and 
there would be no great revulsion of feelings against the British,’ 
But he found it impossible to induce the Durbar to fairly clear off 
the accounts of the soldiers. Instead of giving full arrears of pay, 
Lai Singh paid only four months’ pay to the discharged troops and 
two months’ to the re-enlisted soldiers, while the troops were in 
most cases in arrears of pay for more than eight months. Even these 
unfair accounts were subjected to illegal deductions. Lai Singh 
followed the terms of the treaty in only calculating the pay of the 
troops at Rs. 8/- p.ra. (which was the rate during Ranjit Singh), 
but at the same time he subjected the payment to large illegal 
deductions.® The soldiers greatly resented this unfair treatment. 
Lawrence also remonstrated against this iniquitous arrangement and 
warned Lai Singh that under the treaty the British were obliged to 
see that full payment of dues was made to the discharged soldiers. 

It was only the presence of the British troops that had enabled the 
Durbar to reduce the pay and disband the army, and therefore, the 
British officer required that the minister must clear off the full 
arrears of pay without any deductions.® In May, 1846, Salimullah 
was appointed by Lawrence to supervise the payment of the dis¬ 
charged soldiers and under his supervision a large number of them 
received more than eight months’ pay. Now a large number of the 
re-enlisted men who had got only two months’ pay, demanded to be 
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discharged' to be able to get eight months’ pay.*” So great was the con¬ 
fusion that on the 9th June, 1846, the Governor General wrote that 
the existence of the Sikh state would depend upon the contentment 
of its army, therefore, if the Durbar was unable to clear off the arrears 
immediately, a paper under British sanction was to be given to the 
claimants that their dues would be paid next year. Lord H^rdinge 
desired that the Durbar should also grant old age and disab lity 
pensions and allowances to the families of men killed on duty _ 
The Governor General showed great keenness to secure justice and 
improvements for the troops, but he at the same *“"« ‘ 

the soldiery mutiny and depose the Government of ‘he Maharajg 
they may reckon on a visit from the Bntish army and probably the 

loss of their national independence.”"- 

As a result of British efforts, Lai Singh made some exertions to 
do justice to the troops, but no substantial improvement was made_ 
Regiments at Lahore were in arrears ol pay for ‘e*** ^ 

months, while those at distant stations had not received pay o 
or eight months. Three regiments of the re-enlisted men re e , 
seized their officers and extorted payment of two months pay. hu 

incidents were bound to demoralise and strike at the very asts o 

the Sikh Government. Lawrence protested against deductions o 
two months’ pay which Lai Singh was making on the ground ol the 
indemnity imposed on the Lahore state. The Minister justi e i 
saying that some officers of the army had signed a paper to torego 
two months’ pay. There was no fixed time for the payment o 
new army which was in long arrears.*” The matter so 
that on the 17th July, 1846, the Governor General warned th 
the Durbar did not proceed in this matter wtth firmness and energy, 
he would direct the Political Agent to pay up the discharged an 
enlisted men, because the British were bound to see that 
done in the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. The Goyer 
General further pointed out that the British army could not be a 
party to coercing the Sikh army to subject itself to suca unjustihab 

proceedings, and therefore, if British advice was not followed 

would soon withdraw the British troops as they were n * 

to help the reorganisation of a Sikh army on an equita e ^ 
The Governor General asked the Minister to fix a day 
payment of the army and to never keep the troops in arrears 

more than three months."* ^ , j u»* 

Lai Singh made profuse promises to the follow British advice 
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no improvement was affected in the condition of the army. The British 
ofiScers’ desire to give additional pay to the troops beyond Indus, 
remained unfulfilled. 1,000 soldiers from Rawalpindi came to 
Lahore to seek the intercession of the Political Agent fbr getting 
their pay. There were some risings by the troops because of their being 
long in arrears. Deductions in the pay of the troops was continued 
by the Durbar.^® Lai Singh did not reduce the army to the num¬ 
bers fixed by the treaty. While reducing the number of Sikhs, he 
enlisted a large number of Afghans who might be of help to him if 
his position became critical because of the growing discontent and 
unpopularity. By showing favour to General Cortland and ad¬ 
vancing large sums of money to Sultan Muhammad Khan, the 
unpopular minister sought to raise a strong force of body-guards 
:onsisting of foreign troops.^® Thus it was clear that the British 
attempt to get the Sikh army reorganised was a failure. The unscru¬ 
pulousness of the Silcli Durbar and the exorbitant demands of the 
indisciplined army could not have been brought into harmony by 
the interposition of the interference of a third party which had its 
own axe to grind. 

The Multan Affair. 

Lai Singh’s demands against Mulraj. the Governor of Multan, 
threatened to involve the Lahore Durbar in an armed conflict. In 
May, 1846, Raja Lai Singh demanded that Mulraj should clear off 
all arrears of rent and nuzurana, agree to pay revenue since Jawahir 
Singh’s death at an increased rate, and should admit Lahore troops 
in the fort of Multan.^’ Mulraj was not willing to meet the unjust 
demands of Lai Singh, and refused to come to Lahore for the 
adjustment of accounts, without a British guarantee for his safety. 
The sympathy of the majority of the Sirdars of the Durbar was with 
Mulraj, but Lai Singh, who, it was said, wanted to place his own 
brother in Multan, sent a force to enforce his demands. Mulraj, 
who sought British interference, was advised not to resist the 
legitimate demands of the Durbar. Lai Singh was also advised by 
the British not to make any exorbitant demands, and to abstain 
from military operations. The British considered Mulraj entitled to 
their favour, but he was not to be allowed to resist the authority of 
his Master.^® The Lahore troops occupied several districts of 
Multan without any opposition but they suffered a reverse at the 
hands of Nussur Khan, a Multan oflScial, who fought only in self- 
defence as Mulraj had issued orders that the Durbar troops should 
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not be resisted.^® The Agent-Governor-General atonce informed 
Mulraj *that the British were displeased at his resisting the Lahore 
troops, and wanted him to seek pardon of the Maharaja, and to pay 
up all just demands.Lai Singh was sobered by this reverse and 
sought British mediation. The Agent-Governor-General guarnteed the 
safety of honour and property of Mulraj on condition of his paying 
arrears of nuzarana and tribute, and obeying orders, Lawrence 
pointed out to Mulraj that he desired to retain him in the charge, 
but as a servant, he could not dictate his conditions, and if the 
terms of the Durbar were unacceptable, he could resign. He assured 
him of fair play and consideration in the settlement of the accounts.*^ 
In August, escorted by Dina Nath, Mulraj came to Lahore for 
settlement of the dispute. J. Lawrence told Lai Singh that he must 
not be unjust in his demands, and it would be detrimental in the 
interests of the state to lose the services of an able man like Mulraj, 
It was agreed that if the two parties could not settle terms between 
themselves, they were to appoint two arbitrators each, who in con¬ 
junction with J. Lawrence, were to give the final award. Lai Singh 
had desired to deprive Mulraj of the whole of his charge, but 
because of British desire he only insisted that he should surrender 
nine districts equal to about l/3rd of his charge. Mulraj paid large 
sums of money to the Maharanee and the influential members of the 
Durbar, and finding that the British were not willing to maintain 
him in the whole of his province, yielded to the Minister’s demand. 
The Governor ceded nine districts, accepted that Rs. 16,90,000 were 
due to him as arrears of tribute and nuzarana, paid eight lacs in 
Lahore and executed a bond for the rest. For the territories which 
Mulraj retained, he agreed to pay 25% more revenue, which was 
fixed at Rs. 19,68,000 annually.Mulraj requested J. Lawrence to 
sign the agreement but the latter refused unless both the parties 
desired, and even then he was prepared to do so as a witness and 
not as a guarantor, for the British officers in Punjab were to act 
merely as mediators and not masters.®^ The agreement was made 
only for three years though the Diwan had desired it to be for seven 
years. All parties were satisfied with the results of this agreement 
arrived at through British assistance. The Durbar was well pleased 
to have a refractory vassal reduced to obedience, to recover a heavy 
balance of dues which like other defaults seemed hopeless, and to 
obtain an increase of revenue. Lai Singh was pleased to get a 
number of districts under his control, which he placed in the charge 
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of his cousin, Bhagwan Singh. Mulraj was glad to have^ escaped 
with his life and honour from a merciless enemy, and to be conti¬ 
nued in the Government of a fruitful country.-^ 

The British Position at Lahore. # 

The position of the British in Punjab was a difficult one. They 
had a difficult task of stabilising an administration devoid of all 
vitality and efficiency, of getting the terms of the treaty regarding 
the reorganisation of the army fulfilled, and of securing a good 
administration for the country without directly interfering in its 
affairs. The British officers soon began to feel that they were bound 
to fail in their objects unless some other plans were adopted, but 
they determined to support the administration of Lai Singh and to 
induce him to govern belter. At the same time the British made every 
effort to court popularity with the people. To avoid injuring 
religious feelings, the slaughter of the kin for the British troops at 
Lahore was prohibited on the Durbar giving an assurance for 
sufficient supply of sheep at fair rates. The Muslim horse-men of 
the British force were directed not to frequent such places which 
might violate the susceptibilities of the Sikhs.Steps were taken 
by the British to improve the sanitation of the town of Lahore where 
the filth of ages had accumulated near the dwellings of the people. 
Roads were improved, drains were cleared, cess-pools were dug out, 
and soon the city bore a changed appearance.-’ Good discipline 
of the British in Lahore, eiTorts to obtain redres.s for the people, and 
interference to secure the arrears of pay to the soldiers, earned some 
good feelings for the British authorities. The British officers soon 
comforted themselves with the belief that the feelings of the people 
had turned in their favour,-® but they forgot that there was still a 
deeprooted religious and national hatred against them, and inspite 
of all that they could do, a little spark would have been sufficient 
to ignite all the fanatical fury of the Sikhs against them. It was 
not British deeds but the strength of their force which was respected 
by the people. This feeling was clearly shown by the disturbances 
against the British in Lahore on the 21st of April, 1846, when a 
sentry had wounded some cows while keeping clear the road near 
the outer gate of the artillery barracks, to enable the camels with 
ammunitions from Ferozepore to come in.Lawrence pointed out 
that there was so much of good feeling towards the British that 
there were messages from the disbanded soldiers offering aid during 
the tumult, and a large number of discharged soldiers near I^ahore 
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refused to enter the town in arms against the British, though they 
had been promised large sums of money.®® But the greater probabi¬ 
lity is that it was not so much any good feeling towards the British 
as the fear of their strong arms, which had only recently subdued 
the mighty Khalsa, that prevented any greater rising at this time. 

Irrespective of the feelings of the people. Lord Hardinge was 
determined to do his best for the establishment of a Sikh govern¬ 
ment in Punjab. The chiefs of the Durbar were advised to have 
mutual trust and confidence, instead of indulging in plots and 
intrigues against each other, and Lai Singh was advised to attach to 
himself his colleagues by ties of personal interest and friendship. 
The Durbar was advised to meet the just demands of the troops and 
to conciliate them by improving their prospects and allowances. It 
was also advised that the finances of the state be put on a proper 
footing by a just and proportionate reduction in jagirs, a moderate 
revenue be demanded from the people, and the condition of the 
people be generally improved. But when all exhortations failed to 
effect improvements, Lord Hardinge took recourse to giving repea¬ 
ted warnings to the Durbar about the evil consequences of their 
misconduct. The Sirdars were told that the Governor-General 
could, under no circumstances, agree to the establishment of a subsi¬ 
diary system in the Punjab.®® In July, 1846, the Governor-General, 
through Maegregor, admonished the Durbar for its conduct against 
British advice, and warned that the British troops in Lahore would 
be withdrawn in October as the Sirdars were acting contrary to the 
treaty.®® The Governor-General explained to the Durbar that if 
they were just to their servants and humane to their subjects, the 
Sikh Government in Punjab could stand on a firm footing. Lord 
Hardinge was not prepared to support those who tried to subvert 
the Government for their own ends, and expressed his surprise that 
the Sirdars, for whom he had done so much, should by their mis¬ 
deeds spread anarchy and confusion.®'* Maegregor was required to 
say, “the Governor-General thus expresses himself through me, in 
sorrow rather than in anger, and as a friend^admonishing in all sin¬ 
cerity those whose welfare he has at heart.”®® So great was the 
desire of Lord Hardinge to support the Sikh Government in Lahore, 
that he preferred to give this warning verbally through Maegregor and 
not in writing, for he felt that any impression that the Governor- 
General was doubtful about the success of Lai Singh’s administration 
would have made the position of the Minister extremely precarious.** 
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Lai Singh acted like a “cunning rather than a wise statesman,” 
and while promising everything he performed little.®^ H. Lawrence’s 
exhortations hardly effected any improvement in his administra¬ 
tion.®® J. Lawrence, who in August, 1846, was sent to Lahore 
because of the illness of his brother, strongly asserted that the 
British troops could in no case remain at Lahore beyond the end of 
the year. He desired the Durbar to make in the meantime such 
arrangements as to enable them to carry on the administration 
without the help of the British.®® The majority of the Sirdars used 
to visit J. Lawrence, and all of them were opposed to Lai Singh, and 
they gave their opinion that his power could not stand after the 
withdrawal of the British troops.^® The British resolve to leave 
Lahore alarmed the chiefs and Raja Lai Singh for their very safety, 
and in early September, the Minister openly confessed that he could 
not govern if the British withdrew, and offered to bind himself to be 
guided by British advice if the British troops continued in Lahore.*^ 
6n nth September, 1846, the Maharanee, in the presence of all the 
Sirdars, told J. Lawrence that her own life and that of the Maharaja 
depended on the presence of the British troops. On Lawrence’s pro¬ 
testing that British advice had not been followed, the Maharanee off¬ 
ered that the Durbar and the ministers would bind themselves to im¬ 
plicitly obey British orders if the British force continued in Lahore. 
J. Lawrence realised that the Sikh power could not continue without 
British help, therefore, without giving any hope to the Durbar about 
the grant of their request, asked them to express their desire in writing 
to the Governor General giving causes for it.^® Even after this 
request had been made. Raja Lai Singh was not definite as to what 
he wanted, for his wishes varied with the circumstances of his 
position. Sometimes he was willing to have the British at any cost, 
at other times he would like the British to stay for a few months only 
to enable him to complete his arrangements, and again at times he 
would be indifferent to their departure. In fact the real wish of the 
Raja was that the British should continue to stay on the previous 
footing, steadying his authority but leaving the power and honours 
of office in his hands.J. Lawrence told the Raja that he was at 
liberty to take whatever course he wished and to cancel the request 
already made to the Governor General.But all the chiefs were 
greatly alarmed at the prospect of the British leaving Lahore aband¬ 
oning them to face the consequences of their misdeeds. The British 
officers at Lahore, J. Lawrence and H. Lawrence, both were convih- 
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ced that if the British left Lahore, intrigues and sedition would once 
more crop up and throw the state in confusion. Lai Singh and 
Maharanee may have lose their lives, the army may rebel, 
and the distant provinces may fall off. Such a state of 
affairs would have soon compelled the British to march their arffties 
into Punjab and annex it, which would have been opposed to the 
British policy of setting up a friendly state at Lahore. To continue 
to support Lai Singh by keeping a British force and without inter¬ 
fering in the internal administration, would have soon made the 
British position at Lahore too hot, because of the revolt of the army 
and the people against oppression and mis-management by the 
Durbar. It was best for the British if Lai Singh, who was a man of 
ability, improved his conduct, conciliated the chiefs and the army, 
and improved the administration, enabling him to carry on 
the government without the help of the British force. But such a 
consummation seemed an impossibility. Lawrence brothers gave 
their opinion about the merits of the alternative plans which tb© 
British could adopt in Punjab for the success of their aims and 
objects, but they found all of them to be either inherently defective 
or unsuitable for the interests of the British.^® After the request 
made by the Durbar for the continuance of the British troops in 
Lahore, both J. Lawrence and H. Lawrence considered that it would 
be best in the interests of the British and that of the Sikhs, to 
govern the country through a British minister and an Indian 
Regency, during the minority of the Maharaja. The Indian insti¬ 
tutions and customs were to be maintained and the chiefs were to 
be employed in carrying out the details of the administration. The 
Sikh army was to be regularly paid and well organised but its system 
of discipline and drill was not to be changed. Such a course, 
according to them, would not have violated the national and 
religious sentiments of the people, enabled the British to introduce 
reforms and to administer and defend the country at a little cost. 
The administration of the country could have been easily transferred 
to the Maharaja when he attained majority after having received 
proper training and education under the British guidance.^® 

The Kashmir Rebellion : 

While the British were expressing concern about the success of 
a Sikh government at Lahore, there occurred an event in Kashmir 
which sealed the fate of Lai Singh and his administration. Lai 
'Singh and other Sirdars at Lahore were bitterly opposed to Gulab 
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Singh, and the success of the latter in the settlement with t|?e British 
increased their opposition and hatred. The main grievance of the 
Durbar was about the transfer of the fair province of Kashmir to 
Gulab Singh, and even after the signing of the treaty, they .talked of 
somehow recovering it, for which presumption they were rebuked by 
the Agent-Governor-General.^’ Maharaja Gulab Singh considered 
the governor of Kashmir to be his partisan, therefore, he never 
expressed any apprehension about his occupying Kashmir, and only 
urged the Durbar to put him in possession of Hazara and other hill 
principalities.^® A weak regiment under Lukput Rai was sent by 
him. On 29th April, 1846, Sheikh Imamuddin quietly gave up the 
possession of the fort of Hariparbat to Gulab Singh’s men. 
Instead of immediately taking possession of hill forts, Gulab Singh 
negotiated with Imamuddin about his continuing to hold charge of 
Kashmir under him and entertaining troops for the defence of the 
distant parts of Kohistan. These negotiations failed, probably 
because of the Sheikh’s apprehensions that his large properties might 
be consficated by Gulab Singh. The Sheikh under one pretext o 
the other, refused to leave Kashmir inspite of the repeated orders of 
Gulab Singh and strong remonstrances by the British.*® The British 
were alarmed at this procrastination by Sheikh, and considered 
that he was only delaying matters to gain time till winter came, when 
the passes would have been closed for operations.®® Sheikh’s pro¬ 
perty in Jullendher Doab was confiscated for disobedience of 
orders.®^ The British were greatly irritated at the conduct of the 
Lahore Durbar, which put forward explanations for the conduct of 
the Sheikh and showed an inclination to support him. The Durbar 
was with difficulty induced to issue orders confiscating the property 
of the Sheikh and his adherents in Punjab.The Sikh Durbar was 
even informed that the infraction of an important clause of the 
treaty might induce the British to declare the whole of it null and 
void.®® Reluctantly, Sohan Lai and Hakim Rai were sent from 
Lahore to induce the Sheikh to obey orders, but these officers, 
inspite of their formal orders to make all haste, were secretly 
directed by Lai Singh to proceed as slowly as possible, and they 
moved leisurely completing eight or ten miles per day.®* In the 
meantime the two hostile forces faced each other in Kashmir. 
Broome, Farquharson and other British officers, who happened to 
be in Kashmir, did their best to maintain peace between the two 
parties.®® The Sheikh’s forces were about the double of that of 
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Gulab Singh’s, and were on the whole better equipped and more 
eflSciently led.®® The Sheikh on receiving a parwana from the Agent- 
Governor-General on 20th August, threatening him with condign 
punishment but giving hopes of forgiveness if he surrendered imme¬ 
diately, intimated that he would leave Kashmir on the 29th August, 
and it was agreed that Broome and Farquharson should accompany 
him. The western chiefs and the Rohilla soldiers of Sheikh protes¬ 
ted against such action by him, and it was doubtful if he could have 
any freedom for taking such a step. The British officers believed 
that Sheikh would not leave Kashmir on the 29th, and so they 
departed from there earlier.®^ On the 4th of September news arrived 
that on 31st August a battle had been fought in Kashmir between 
the Sheikh’s and Gulab Singh’s forces, in which the latter were 
routed. Lukput Rai with about 100 men was killed and the re.- 
mainder of the force took shelter in the fort of Huriparbat. Therfr 
was much plundering in Kashmir, and Hazara was again up in 
arms. 

The British were perturbed at this turn of events in Kashmir^ 
They were at a loss to understand why the Sheikh, who had a large 
property in Lahore and within the British territory, should choose tO' 
defy the governments of Lahore, Jammu and the British. He had 
everything to lose by his action and his idle dreams of sovereignty 
could have been easily crushed by any one of the three governments, 
and at the utmost he could have held out for eight months even if 
the passess closed in winter.®® There were several factors which 
induced the Sheikh to take such a hostile course. Imamuddin. 
was loath to give up the charge of such a lucrative post as the 
governorship of Kashmir and was afraid of being called to pay the 
government sums due from him.®“ No one believed that the British 
would take immediate steps to reduce such a distant place as 
Kashmir which they had so lightly given away to Gulab Singh. 
Maharaja Gulab Singh was extremely unpopular in the hills because 
of his cruelties and extortions. Sheikh was afraid that his property 
in Kashmir would be seized by the Maharaja. He felt that Lahore 
would support him against their enemy, therefore, with his popu¬ 
larity among the hill chiefs and the musalman population, he felt 
that he was not taking any great risk in defying Gulab Singh.The 
Officers and men of Sheikh’s troops were alarmed at the prospects- 
of losing their service. In fact, Sheikh never thought of carrying 
matters to extremity, or to make a bid for independence in Kashmir. 
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His main aim seems to have been to hold out to the last moment in 
order to secure for himself favourable terms.As was later 
-confirmed by enquiry, Sheikh would not have dared to even so 
far if he had not been instigated and encouraged by Lai Singh. Lai 
Singh hated Gulab Singh, and perhaps he thought that if Gulab 
Singh was prevented from occupying Kashmir, the British might be 
induced to alter the terms of the treaty in this respect. Lai Singh 
promised Sheikh consideration in the settlement of accounts and 
other favours if he created troubles for Gulab Singh in Kashmir, 
and the wily governor needed little encouragement for a line of action 
which suited his own aims and ambitions.®® 

The armed conflict between the two forces obliged the British 
to take immediate steps for the suppression of the revolt. The 
Lahore Durbar was informed that they would be responsible for the 
expenses of the suppression, and even the treaty might be declared 
at an end because of their misconduct.®^ The Durbar got alarmed 
at this turn of events, issued stringent orders to Hakim Rai not to 
leave Kashmir without bringing the Sheikh with him. Uttam Singh, 
another official, was sent to induce the surrender of the Sheikh.®® A 
proclamation was issued warning subjects of Lahore on borders of 
hill territories that their property would be confiscated if they took 
up arms against Gulab Singh.®® The Durbar was required to place 
at Gulab Singh’s disposal one-half to two-thirds of the force at any 
or all hill stations between Ravi and Attock, and the officer 
commanding those posts were ordered to move as directed by Gulab 
Singh. Tej Singh with 4,000 men and two guns moved from Lahore 
through Rajouri Road towards Pirpanjal Pass. Sher Singh with 
nine regiments and six guns moved from Rawalpindi towards 
Muzzafferabad. The Durbar arranged for three months’ pay to be 
given to the troops marching to Kashmir, and directed the Kardars 
to give every help to these forces during their march. A number of 
Lahore officers and Sirdars selected by Gulab Singh were sent to 
Kashmir. Tej Singh was reluctant to go but he went to please the 
British. The Agent-Governor-General took the extraordinary step 
of directly writing to Sher Singh, promising him favours, if he 
exerted on this occasion.®’ These Sikh forces encountered many 
difficulties because of the intentional neglect of the Kardars on their 
line of march. But inspite of all hardships, the troops under Sirdars 
Tej Singh and Sher Singh, made long and difficult marches in an 
admirable manner.®® The conduct of these troops and Sirdars was 
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highly praised by British officers.®® On the 20th October, 1846, the 
combined Sikh and Jammu troops were encampped at Rajouri.'^® 
The British were not content merely to induce the Lahore 
Government to take measures for the suppression of the rebellion. 
In early September, Edwards was sent to Gulab Singh to advice him 
on all affairs and to keep the British Government informed about 
developments.’^ Captain Broome was directed to join the Maharaja 
in a military capacity and help him in military affairs.’® The British 
required Gulab Singh to take vigorous measures for suppression of 
the rebellion, and pointed out to him that it was only his mistake 
of sending a small force and negotiating with the Sheikh, that had 
brought about most of the troubles.’® Full British support was 
promised to the Maharaja who was required to state the nature and 
extent of the help required by him. Because of his suspicions of 
the British, his fear that he might be required to pay the cost of the 
British troops, and the danger of his ill-paid and disorganised 
troops coming into contact with the well-paid and organised British 
troops;—Gulab Singh was reluctant to take any direct help from the 
British, He desired that the British troops should only protect his 
rear near Jammu and Nowshahar, while he was reducing the Sheikh 
with the help of the Lahore troops.’^ The Governor General also 
desired to avoid any risk of failure. He wanted that the British 
troops should undertake any active operations in Kashmir only after 
the winter was over, and the Jammu and Lahore troops had failed 
in their attempt.’® Littler and Wheeler were ordered to proceed to 
support the rear of Gulab Singh. On the 27th of October, 1846, 
Wheeler encamped at Nowshahar on the right bank of the Chenab, 
while Littler arrived on its left bank.’® Muskets required by Gulab 
Singh for his troops were furnished by the British.” Because of 
these fresh developments the supplies for the British troops 
in Lahore which had been restricted upto November were now 
• ordered to be completed for December as well.’® Inspite of the 
British pressure, Gulab Singh continued to adhere to his delaying 
tactics and showed little confidence in the British.’® While arrange¬ 
ments were being made for the suppression o' the rising it was 
considered expedient to induce the Sheikh to surrender without 
further opposition. The near approach of winter and the popularity 
of the Sheikh in the hills would have made any suppression by force 
of arms a long drawn out affair.®® The British issued a proclamation 
•on the 4th October, promising Sheikh's officers and soldiers life and 
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arrears of pay if they came in, but there were no desertion^.®^ The 
Sheikh was conscious of the weakness of his position, therefore, 
while strengthening his position in Kashmir, he attempted to secure 
favourable terms and forgiveness for himself.®® Puran Chand, the 
Sheikh’s Vakil, represented that his Master had resisted Gulab 
Singh on the written orders of Lai Singh, and that he had attacked 
Gulab Singh’s forces only in self-defence, as inspite of his having 
prepared to depart on British orders, Lukput Rai refused to give 
him receipt for the Lahore property in Kashmir and opened fire 
against his men.®® The Sheikh wanted that his property in Kashmir 
be guaranteed, Jullendher Doab property be restored, and he be 
forgiven for his disobedience of orders. The Governor General 
informed the Sheikh that if he proved his allegations of acting 
under orders of Lahore, the Lahore Government would be held 
responsible for its misconduct and will not be allowed to punish 
him for his obeying its orders. But the Sheikh was to be obliged 
to give his accounts for the charge of Kashmir, and his Jullendher 
Doab property could not be restored to him as they had been 
confiscated for his disobedience of British orders as a British, 
subject. The British promised the Sheikh the security of his life 
and the balance of his Kashmir property after giving accounts, if he' 
came in and surrendered immediately.®^ The Sheikh held out for 
sometime and unsuccessfully attempted to secure better terms for 
himself.®® On 18th October Faqirullah Khan of Rajouri, one of the 
chief supporters of Sheikh and the leaders of the revolt around 
Bhirabur, surrendered himself to Gulab Singh on receiving assu¬ 
rances about his life.®® On the 1st November, 1846, Sheikh 
Imamuddin himself came into the camp of the Agent-Governor- 
General. He was all humbleness and submission, and was promi¬ 
sed mercy and consideration instead of anger or unkindness. The 
Sheikh requested that his property and that of his followers which 
was in Punjab may be released, arrears of pay to his soldiers be 
given, and expressed his willingness to pay up the arrears of revenue. 
Imamuddin also produced three documents as being from Lai Singh 
and requested an enquiry into his conduct.®’ On 9th November, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh entered Kashmir, and thus terminated an 
affair which had given so much anxiety to the British and might well 
have involved them in troublesome military operations.*® 
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Enquiry tinto Sheikh’s Conduct and Arrangements for the Government 
of Lahore : 

The incompetence of the Lahore Durbar, their failure to 
observe the clause of the treaty regarding the reorganisation of the 
army, and the rebellion in Kashmir, induced the Governor General 
to take a fresh stock of British relations with Punjab. In December, 
1846, F. Currie was sent to Lahore as the representative of the 
Governor General to report on affairs there, and H. Lawrence was 
associated to help him in the matter. The Governor General 
instructed Currie to investigate into the conduct of the Sheikh, and 
as that would have implieatd indirectly Lai Singh and the Durbar as 
well, the Lahore authorities were to be associated in the trial to 
avoid any suspicions of unfairness.®” As the British w'ere not 
interested in any individual occupying the chief position in the 
Lahore Government, they had not interfered with the choice of the 
Ranee regarding the chief minister and members of the Durbar. 
Lai Singh was to be given full opportunity for vindicating his 
conduct, and he was also to be given benefit of any doubt, for it was 
in the interest of the Sheikh to implicate him.”” If the documents 
p:oduced were disproved, the Sheikh was to bear the consequences 
of his acts, but if their authenticity was established, an immediate 
deposition and exile of Lai Singh was to be demanded. Implication 
of the Durbar in this breach of the treaty might have led to serious 
consequences, but the Governor General considered that the prom¬ 
ptness and energy with which the troops and the chiefs had marched 
under British directions to suppress the rebellion, was a sufficient 
atonement as far as the state was concerned, and the misconduct of 
certain individuals, especially when caused by hatred to Gulab Singh 
and not by any anti-British feelings, was not to be made a cause for 
punishing the whole state.The Governor General desired that 
advantage should be taken of this affair to deprive the Ranee of her 
powers as her rule as the Regent was odious to the people because of 
her illegal relations with the Vazir.”^ As to the future relations with 
Lahore, the Governor General instructed Currie to declare to the 
Sirdars that the British troops in Lahore would be withdrawn in 
December as the Governor General was not willing to support any 
Indian administration at the point of British bayonets.”” Lord 
Hardinge was willing to consider any modification of the treaty for 
safe-guarding the interests of the Maharaja during minority, but 
any such proposal was to be made by the free and voluntary 
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choice of the chiefs, and the British officers were warned, to give 
them no encouragment for making any proposals only because they 
were acceptable to the British.®^ If the chiefs desired to continue the 
Indian administration there was no need of any change and the 
British troops wero. to be withdrawn according to the plan. But if 
it was felt that the majority of the Sirdars desired the continuance 
of the British troops, an assembly was to be convened of all the 
chief Sirdars of the state, who by virtue of their positions had a 
stake in the decision on this question. But before the assembly 
came to any final decision, the following conditions on which alone 
the Governor General could permit the continuance of British 
troops, were to be made known to it. The Sirdars were to be 
required to submit themselves to a proportionate reduction of their 
jagirs to improve the finances. The Afghan troops raised by Lai 
Singh were to be disbanded, and ghorchurras, numbering 18,000 and 
costing thirty lacs or one-fourth of the revenue, were to be reduced, 
as they were in excess of the numbers fixed by the treaty. The cost 
of 10,000 British troops would have been thirty lacs per year but in 
consideration of the exhausted state of the Lahore treasury the 
Governor General was willing to demand only twenty-four lacs 
from them. The British Resident was to have unlimited control 
over all affairs of the state, and all military means by which internal 
tranquillity and external security could be secured, were to be freely 
placed at the disposal of the British Government.The Sirdars 
were to be assured that no demands to hurt their feelings would be 
made, no aggression was intended, people would not be disturbed 
in the free exercise of their religion, and all would participate in the 
security and prosperity which peace would confer.®® F, Currie was 
also required to warn the Sirdars that whatever their decision might 
be, the Governor General was bound by his duty to the subjects on 
the frontier to maintain order, and he was determined to hold the 
Lahore state responsible for maintaining public tranquillity.” 

Armed with these instructions, Currie arrived at Lahore on 
1st December, 1846, He and Lawrence brothers determined that it 
was impossible to associate any member of the Durbar as judges of 
the conduct of the Sheikh, as his defence implicated the Durbar 
itself. The chiefs outside the Durbar could also not be associated 
with the trial as it would have made subjects judges of their 
government, and it would have been impossible to find any chiefs 
who was not a friend or enemy of the Vazir, and so interested in his 
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conviction or acquittal. They considered that the only mode of 
fairly redeeming the promise given to the Sheikh of doing impartial 
justice was to investigate the matter by a tribunal of British officers 
in the presence of the parties interested in the trial. H. Lawrence, 
J. Lawrence, Littler and Lt. Goldie were formed into a court of trial 
of which Currie was the president. All chiefs assented to the mode 
of investigation as being most satisfactory to them. At the trial 66 
principal persons exclusive of followers and Vakils were present.®® 
The court examined a number of witnesses and listened to the 
arguments put forth by both the parties. After full investigation of 
the matter the British officers came to the conclusion that Lai Singh 
was guilty of having encouraged the rebellion in Kashmir. The 
other members of the Durbar were not found to be either participa¬ 
tors in or cognizant of his illegal proceedings.”® 

After the witnesses had been examined the British officers with 
the member of the Durbar (excluding Lai Singh), and with some 
other influential chiefs, moved to Currie’s lent where the whole 
proceedings and the grounds of decision were explained to them. 
F. Currie also told them the reasons which induced the Governor 
General to require punishment of the guilty persons alone without, in 
any way, holding the state responsible for this breach of treaty. The 
chiefs at once determind to depose Lai Singh who was placed under 
surveillance.^®® Imamuddin was acquitted of the charge of 
rebellion, so no punishment was given to him.’®^ To avoid inter¬ 
ruption of work till arrangement for the future government of 
Lahore could be made, a council consisting of Sirdars Tej Singh, 
Sher Singh, Dina Nath and Nuruddin was formed to carry on the 
administration. Such was the unpopularity of Lai Singh that his 
deposition gave great satisfaction to the people. Only the Maha¬ 
ranee complained about her not being consulted in any affair of the 
state.^®“ Most of the Sirdars wanted to know the British desire 
about the new arrangements that might be made for the government 
of Punjab, but they were informed that the British had no suggestions 
to offer and were anxious to leave the country as soon as the Sirdars 
informed that their arrangements had been completed, and if the 
British remained in Lahore they would exercise full control over the 
government.^®® The Sirdars were alarmed, for only a few days w ere 
left within which the British seemed determined to leave the 
country, to return if military anarchy and violence again raised its 
head. The Maharanee was also at first alarmed but soon she 
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endeavouicd to win over the Sirdars for an indepedent government 
of which she may be the head. All the Sirdars were afraid for their 
existence if the British left, and some of them expressed their desire 
to leave Punjab with them. Dina Nath was the only supporter of 
the Ranee, and he prepared a formal reply to the letter of the 
Governor General announcing his intention to withdraw the troops. 
But the chiefs refused to sign the paper and informed the Ag nt- 
Governor-General accordingly.The Agent-Governor-Gerieral 
refused to see any Sirdar in this connection, but it was clear that the 
written answer given by the Durbar was not the wish of the majority 
of the chiefs. Therefoie, on 15th December, a Durbar was held 
which was attended by most of the important chiefs. Currie 
explained to the Sirdars the Governor General’s resolve to withdraw 
the troops and the terms on which alone he could assent to the 
continued occupation of Lahore. The British officers left the 
Durbar to enable the chiefs to discuss the matter freely, and soon it 
was found that all of them desired British protection and only 
objected to the payment of twenty-four lacs of rupees. ALer the 
Sirdars had discussed the matter, the British officers returned to the 
Durbar, agreed to accept only twenty-two lacs as annual payment, 
and individually took the opinion of 5i Sirdars, who, by their 
positions, were considered eligible to'vote. All of them unanimously 
expressed their desire for the continuance of the British protection, 
and even the Maharanee expressed her satisfaction.^®'’ 

The Treaty of Bhyrowal — 16th December, 1846 : 

The unanimous desire expressed by the Sirdars necessitated 
some changes in the treaty of March, lt;46, to enable the British to 
continue to occupy Lahore and govern the country during the 
minority of the Maharaja. By the treaty of Bhyrowal, in December, 
1846, new arrangements were made for the administration of Lahore 
during the minority of the Maharaja. A British officer with full 
powers over the government was located at Lahore to administer the 
country with the help of a council of Regency composed of leading 
Sikh Sirdars. No changes were to be made in the institutions of the 
country, and feelings of the people and the rights of all classes were 
to be protected. A British force sufficient to protect the Maharaja 
and to maintain the peace of the country was to remain at Lahore, 
and the Durbar was to pay Rs. 22 lacs annually towards its 
expenses. The British were to be free to occupy any fort or military 
posts considered necessary by them for the maintenance of peace 
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and security. The Ranee was to receive rupees one and a half lacs 
annually for her maintenance. This agreement was to cease on 
Maharaja's attaining the age of 16 years on 4th September, 1854, 
but it could be cancelled by the Governor General at any period 
before that if it was felt that it was no longer necessary for the 
maintenance of the government of the Maharaja.^®® 

Remarks on the Bhyrowal Treaty : 

Thus we find that Lord Hardinge by this treaty resolved to 
make a fresh experiment for settting up a Sikh state in Punjab. In 
March, 1846, the Governor General had felt himself morally and 
politically bound to afford military aid to the Durbar for reorganis¬ 
ing the army, but that attempt had miserably failed. Lai Singh 
and other members of the Durbar did not change their former 
character for oppression and misgovernment, while the presence of 
the British troops in Lahore, and profuse advice and directions 
given by the British officers, tended to make their professions about 
non-interference only a force. The administration of Lai Singh was 
detested because of its subservience to the British, and while he was 
powerless to do any good, he had full freedom for self-aggrandise¬ 
ment. The experiment of March, 1846, had failed but Lord Hardinge 
was resolved not to give up his scheme of having a Sikh administrat¬ 
ion in Lahore. The withdrawal of the British in December, 1846, 
would have led to the renewal of anarchy which would have 
certainly resulted in a fresh struggle and annexation of Punjab by 
the British.^®’ The defects of the Lahore treaty were sought to be 
removed by that of Bhyrowal. The British were no longer to be 
the instruments of supporting the mal-administration of the Durbar, 
but they were to assume themselves the administration of the 
country. An Indian executive agency was to be employed, the 
customs, feelings and even the prejudices of the people weie to be 
respected, and on attaining the age of majority by the Maharaja, 
the British, were to withdraw abstaining thereafter from all 
interference.^®® To the outward eye the plan seemed simple enough, 
but in fact it contained glaring inherent contradictions. It was idle 
to expect that after the British had ruled Punjab for a number of 
years, an independent Sikh rule could be established there. The 
British administration would have sapped the vitality of the Indian 
administrators who could not have managed the affairs without the 
British, as they would have been taught to take their orders from the 
British officers. After administering the country for some years the 
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ritish would have had such stakes in Punjab that their witHdrawal 
would have been considered harmful for their interests, and the 
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the Mah!?.'^ i'® government be carried out in the name of 

0)urt^ oS„ would be essentially British. In the 

charactsRr^ K- u’- transaction might perhaps bear somewhat the 
acter which is charged as a reproach upon the whole history of 
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our Tuvian aggrandisement. There will be the defeat of an aggres¬ 
sive energy—an exhibition of moderation, a promise of protection 
to the sovereign and of justice and safety to the people, the conclus¬ 
ion being the failure of the experiment, and the inevitable conse¬ 
quence, the establishment of British rule.No doubt the Court 
concurred with the Governor General that a government under 
British direction had the best chance of preventing the recurrence of 
military anarchy in Lahore and benefitting the country, but they 
expressed their apprehension, “that the same incapacity for indepen¬ 
dent government which now induce the Durbar to deprecate the 
withdrawal of your troops, will in all probability disable the 
Maharaja from holding the reins of power, when arrived at his 
majority, and it is, therefore, our opinion that if you should deter¬ 
mine upon the temporary assumption of command exercised by a 
British agent supported by a British army, you must be prepared 
for the eventual and not very distant annexation of the Punjab to 
the British Empire.”^” The Court were right in their^opinion. With 
the treaty of Bhyrowal the independence of Punjab was at an end 
and it would have been invain to expect that the British could retire 
from there, and even if they had done so, the very spirit of the 
nation would have been crushed in the meantime, and the British 
would have acquired such vested interest in that country that very 
soon they would have come back again ostensibly as the victorious 
liberators of an oppressed people. Lord Hardingc had built his 
edifice in Punjab on foundations of sand, and soon after his depar¬ 
ture from India, the whole structure crashed with a resounding 
shock. But Lord Hardinge, as the custodian of the British Empire 
in India, cannot be blamed for the policy which he followed. For 
him the creation of an independent Punjab was not an end in itself, 
but a means to subserve British interests.^^^ If an independent 
Punjab playing second fiddle to the British could not be maintained 
he would not have hesitated in outright annexation.^*^ The experi¬ 
ments which the Governor General made in Punjab were best 
calculated to serve the British interests. After the Sikh War there 
were strong political and military objections to the annexation of 
Punjab, so he only crippled that state and acquired for the British 
many advantages. When Lai Singh proved refractory and the 
British position was better consolidated, he could make afresh 
experiment in the form of the Bhyrowal treaty. The British by this 
treaty gained direct control over the administration for the duration 
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of the minority of the Maharaja, and if in the meantime, the Sikhs 
curbed their wild spirits and learnt to call the tunes desired 6y the 
British, as good boys they could be rewarded by being given some 
sort of sham independence after eight years. But if the proud Sikhs 
proved too haughty and independent and tried to raise their heads 
against the British, there were at hand ample means with the British 
to crush them out of existence. 

The Administration of Punjab under the British Resident 

The man selected to govern the Punjab was H. Lawrence, the 
Agent-Governor-General, North-West Frontier. He was an energe¬ 
tic, capable and enlightened administrator holding views favourable 
to the maintenance of Indian states. During H. Lawrence’s absence 
because of his illness, his brother J. Lawrence, an equally capable 
and energetic administrator, officiated for him at Lahore. A number 
of capable British officers like Major G. St. P. Lawrence, Abbott, 
Nicholson, Edwards, Lumsdon, Cocks and Bowring were given to 
the Resident to improve the administration of Punjab. These 
officers were employed to preserve peace and in order different parts 
of the country, to secure the just claims of the Sikh army, to make a 
revenue settlement, to introduce a judicial system and a better 
customs arrangement, to protect the people from the oppressions by 
the officers, and to improve in many other ways the administrative 
machinery of the state.The Trans-Indus portions of the Punjab, 
which had been loosely held by the government at Lahore, were in 
frequent rebellions during weak rulers. Only a periodical expedi¬ 
tionary force, which practised all sorts of oppressions on the people, 
enabled the state to collect some revenue from those parts. These 
unruly tribes around Peshawar, Hazara, and Yusufzye country were 
now for the first time since Ranjit Singh’s death, brought under the 
control of the Lahore government. Major Lawrence at Peshawar 
and Edwards in Bannu, by a series of conciliatory measures won 
over the sympathies of the local Musalman tribes, who rejoiced at 
being delivered from the blood and iron rule of the Sikhs. Strong 
detachments of Sikh troops were kept in these countries, some 
strategic forts were occupied while others were pulled down, and 
effective measures were taken to ensure the safety of the road.^^® 
Robbers, plunderers and murderers were summarily punished, and 
disaffected persons and miscreants were disarmed.“• Villages creat¬ 
ing disorder and disobeying British orders were severely punished. 
Major Lawrence even went to the extent of burning Bahooisye 
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villages for the villagers had refused to surrender certain criminals, 
and fled %way at the approach of British troops, but the Resident 
forbade any further exercise of such atrocious methods to restore 
peace and order.”’ While peace was established, attempts were also 
made to check oppression by Government officers on the people. The 
British officers listened to all complaints and give redress.”® 

The British officers employed in the different parts of the 
country were told to carry the Indian officers with them in their 
measures of administration. The Resident was required to usually 
have the consent of the Durbar for all his actions. The object of 
the Governor General was the best administration of the existing 
system in the Punjab. The British officers were not to supercede 
the Indian officers or to introduce the British system of adminis¬ 
tration. Their position was of friendly advisers with full powers to 
check any oppression or corruption. No doubt, the Resident had 
full control over all military and civil affairs, but those powers were 
to be exercised in such a manner as not to alter the existing customs 
and institutions. Any detailed interference in the administration 
and vast changes therein would have made it difficult to hand over 
the country to a Sikh government after the stipulated period. The 
Governor General pointed out that any wide and extensive system 
of employing British officers would make the Sirdars incapable of 
administering the country without the British support, therefore, ex¬ 
cepting such disturbed and important parts like Peshawar and 
Hazara, European officers were not to be permanently stationed in 
other parts of the Punjab. The European officers were directed to 
carry out their measures through the Indian officers whose authority 
and position they were to uphold. Only in extreme cases, when it 
was found impossible to get the grievances of the people redressed, 
the British officers were to intervene directly.”* But however much 
the Governor General might have been anxious to keep the European 
officers only as superintending and directing agents, in actual 
practice we find that they did eclipse the Indian officers, and in 
their zeal to introduce improvements, hurriedly took greater measure 
of executive control into their hands than had been intended. Most 
of the administrative measures were introduced by the Durbar only 
after a pressure from the Resident. 

Feelings of the Chiefs and the People Towards the British : 

The British in administering Punjab had a difficult course to 
purstie. The pride and love for independence of the Sikhs was still 
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great and their hatred of any foreigner controlling the affairs* of their 
state was intense. The Sirdars, though they had invited the British, 
could not have been happy at the curtailment of their power and 
opportunities for gains, at the confiscation of their jagirs and other 
fraudulent tenures which a British direction of affairs was bound to 
involve. Of the disbanded soldiers the majority had returned to 
the plough or some peaceful profession, but many were still floating 
on the surface of the society. However sound an administration 
the British might establish at Lahore, a good administration could 
not be a substitute for an independent one. The Resident at Lahore 
was conscious of the fact that a British officer could not rule and a 
British force could not garrison Lahore without arousing opposition 
from the people as soon as the memory of recent defeats was wiped 
off 1:2 Constant rumours were current in the Punjab arousing suspic¬ 
ion and distrust of the people against the British h. Lawrence 
rightly pointed out; “it is wise to keep before our eyes the fact that 
the armies of unrest and insurrections slumber but is not dead in the 
Punjab.”^-* The Resident also realised that the feelings of the 
Sikhs were very strong for the maintenance of the Khalsa, and it was 
fortunate coincidence that the British policy required the continu¬ 
ance of a Sikh kingdom in the Punjab as a break-water against the 
‘Musalman fanatics’ from the north. 

Such a state of feelings required that the British should not only 
be militarily prepared to crush any rising in the Punjab, but that 
they should also win over the Sirdars and the people in their favour. 
Every attempt was made to reconcile the people by improving their 
administration and redressing their complaints.^*® The British also 
tried to reconcile the Sirdars by not taking a harsh account for their 
past misdeeds. Their jagirs were confirmed excepting in cases of 
gross misappropriation, and complaints against them for extortions 
from the people were favourably computed. High positions of 
honour and resposibility were continued to be given to them.**’ The 
Sirdars of the Durbar, though always too willing to carry out the 
orders of the Resident, had often to be goaded on to take proper 
measures. Some of them no doubt were uneasy about the control 
exercised by the Resident, and for sometime there was a quiet 
struggle for mastery among them, but soon all yielded and became 
too eager to do every-thing that pleased the Resident and represented 
themselves to be merely “executive officers” to carry out the orders 
of the British officers.*-’* Large jagirs and high salaries were given 
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to them.* The title of Raja was conferred on Sirdars Tej Singh, 
Shcr Singh and Dina Nath, while many other chiefs received lesser 
honours.*^* 

But while the Sirdars were somehow made to work with the 
Resident, Maharanee Jindan Kour, a power loving and strong willed 
woman, proved a knotty problem for the British. The Maharanee 
was greatly disappointed at her loss of power. Her attempts to 
interfere in the administration were resented by the Resident as 
being against the terms of the treaty. H. Lawrence required her 
to abstain from certain of her activities through which she was 
trying to obtain support for her anti-British schemes.*^ The 
Resident felt that the Maharanee alone was the active enemy of the 
British policy in the Punjab and said that the Sirdars, “may feel 
pinched occasionally by our arrangements and constrained by our 
high standard of official honesty, but they work on, the Maharanee 
alone turns obstinately against us and it is an invidious task to be 
always watching, controlling a woman”.Jindan Kour became 
the focus of all anti-British intrigues, and it was widely suspected 
that plots were being hatched to kill the Resident and some influ¬ 
ential Sirdars, and to expel the British army from Lahore in order 
to proclaim the authority of the Maharanee,*®^ The timely detect¬ 
ion of the Prema Conspiracy saved the lives of the Resident, and 
Sirdar Tej Singh and some others.*®* While enquiries were being 
made into the cause and the nature of this plot, their occurred 
another event which clearly showed the extent of hatred and oppo¬ 
sition of the Ranee towards the new government. A Durbar was 
held to confer the title of Raja on Tej Singh and some other honours 
on several other chiefs. The Maharanee tutored the young Maharaja 
to refuse to put on the saffron mark on Tej Singh’s forehead, or to 
touch the khilluts whieli were to be presented to the recipients of 
honours. The Sirdars and the Resident were greatly offended at 
this effront.**^ Enquiries made into the Prema Conspiracy convinced 
the British officers that some dangerous designs had been afoot in 
which some Brahmins and lawless men of no influence of position 
were associated. It was also believed that the Mahranee ^as 
cognizant of the whole affair if not actually the instigator of it.**‘ 
The Durbar suggested a mild punishment for the Maharanee which 
the British officers considered to be ineffective. The Resident and 
the Governor General felt thdt besides the questioh of th 6 Prema 
conspiracy there ivcrc strong political anrf ikotai oA <irhi^li 
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they could not allow the Ranee to obstruct the British administration 
in Punjab, and to exercise a baneful influence ove^ the young 
Maharaja.^’* As the Sikh Durbar was not willing to bear the 
odium of the removal of the Ranee from the Punjab, the Governor 
General only insisted that she must be kept separate from the 
Maharaja.’®’ A proclamation was issued explaining the manner in 
which the Ranee had acted against the treaty and exercised a 
baneful influence over the Maharaja whom she had tried to estrange 
from the Sirdars.’®* The Ranee was removed to Shikarpur, her 
allowance were reduced from one and a half lacs a year to Rs. 
4,000/- a month, and the jagirs of her brother were confiscated—a 
subsitence allowance of Rs. 1,000/- a month being given to him. The 
Ranee was allowed to take with her personal property worth six lacs 
of rupees but she was not allowed to take the property of the Maha¬ 
raja.’®® The Maharanee had taken only a legal lesson from the fate of 
Lai Singh and felt that she was safe as long as she did not commit 
herself in writing. She desired a legal enquiry into her conduct for 
she said that she had never acted against the British. She bitterly 
complained about the reduction of her allowance which she said was 
against the treaty. She railed against the members of the Durbar, 
complained of her servants being removed and her full property not 
being given to her, and made impassioned appeals for the restoration 
of her son to her, for she said that she had brought up the Maharaja 
in the best possible manner and her association with him could in no 
way be harmful.’^® The Maharanee did not confine her activities to 
appeals. She tried to bribe the guards and made unsuccessful over¬ 
tures to the ex-Raja of Bhimbur and Maharaja Gulab Singh for enlis¬ 
ting support in her favour. The Resident placed stricter guards over 
the Ranee and required her and her servants to write letters only 
through the Durbar. She was warned not to tamper with the 
guards, that the decision made in her case was the mildest, and any 
further attempt to intrigue would not only lead to the confiscation 
of her allowances but also to her removal from the Punjab.’^’ The 
removal of the Ranee from Lahore aroused no sympathy or support 
in her favour and the Sirdars became all the more dependent on the 
Resident for their position and favours.’^® 

Military Affairs : 

Immediately after the control of the administration of Lahore 
had passed into the British hands an attempt was made to set up 
military arrangements on a proper footing. The British garrison in 
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I^hore Itft their quarters in the city and occupied Anarkaii Lines 
outside the city which enabled their organisation into moveable 
columns ready to march out in any direction within an hour’s^** 
notice. One more European regiment was added in June, 1847, to 
the British force at Lahore.'*^ Arrangements were made for easy 
crossing of rivers in Punjab, and military stores and magazines were 
placed at different places on the frontier. For the purpose of 
keeping internal peace and order the Governor General ordered 
that as far as possible only Sikh forces were to be employed, and the 
British troops were not to cross the Ravi without any grave 
emergency. Sikh forces in adequate strength were kept at strategic 
and important places to keep the country quict.^^® 

The British officers tried their best to prevent the presence of 
British troops being regarded as a source of trouble by the people. 
The British troops were prohibited from mixing with the people and 
were required to behave properly.*^® Some acts of violence were 
committed by the British soldiers in Lahore, but the military 
authorites had refused to allow them to be tried by the Resident’s 
court. The protection of the people of Lahore was essential, and it 
was inadvisible to derogate from the authority of the Resident, 
therefore, the Governor General ordered that all military officers 
and men were equally under the Resident’s Court like other British 
subjects.Many poor people appealed against being seized as 
carriers by the British troops on march. To prevent this oppression, 
instructions were issued to the Thanedars to give all possible assis¬ 
tance to the regiments and officers passing through their territories, 
provided they made advance payments for carriages and other 
things at the fixed rates. Officers commanding were also directed to 
take as many carriages as possible from Lahore on their march, 
to avoid the necessity of requiring large numbers of coolies in the 
way.**® 

For the success of Lord Hardinge’s experiment in Punjab it 
was necessary that the Sikh array be disciplined and contended. 
British officers were placed in important military outposts like 
Peshawar and Bannu, and they were directed to conciliate the Sikh 
array. The British officers were to redress all grievances of. the 
Sikh soldiery and induce the Lahore authorities to confer additional 
privileges and allowances on them.*** To gainla hold over the 
attachment of the army by means of its self-interest, it was to be 
made clear on every possible occasion that improvements in the 
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condition of the soldiers had resulted because of British efforts. 
The British officers were required to become the symbols of justice 
and impartiality and beneficent givers of all kinds of boons.*®® Lord 
Hardinge did not consider such a policy to be contrary to his desire 
of enabling the Sikh people and the government to become indepen¬ 
dent, for he felt that within seven years the British officers could 
make the Sikh army disciplined and contended, and train the Sikh 
officers who could gradually be given independent control.*®* The 
British desired to introduce regular discipline, better leave rules 
and liberal pensions and allowances in addition to the clearing of 
the arrears of pay. These improvements could be effected only if the 
military expenditure could be reduced. In January, 1847, it was 
found that Lai Singh had kept larger number of soldiers than had 
been prescribed by the treaty. The regular Sikh army cost about 
fifty lacs per annum, the 18,000 Ghorchurras cost thirty lacs, and 
the payment for the British troops in Lahore was twenty-two lacs a 
year. Thus out of an approximate state revenue of about one 
hundred and twenty lacs a year, only a sum of eighteen lacs re¬ 
mained for other civil and military expenditures. Orders were 
issued for the discharge of Ghorchurras, and the number of Sikh 
troops was made equal to the numbers fixed by the treaty.**’ It was 
felt that the new situation created by the occupation of Lahore by 
the British troops for a number of years, would enable reduction in 
the Sikh army even below the numbers fixed by the treaty, and there¬ 
fore, further reductions were gradually proceeded with. Lord 
Hardinge ordered that the Sikh force should not be reduced to less 
than 15,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, for the necessities of the 
Sikh State required a large force.**® These reductions were carried 
out under the supervision of British officers to avoid any fraud or 
unfairness. The regiments from distant station were one after the 
other called to Lahore, their troops examined by British officers, 
and men enlisted within three or four years were discharged white 
the old and the infirm were pensioned off. Full arrears to the 
discharged and pensioned men were paid off.**'* Economy was also 
made in other extravagant establishments of the army.*®* While 
reductions were made in the army every effort was made to improve 
the condition of those who were retained in the service. The British 
officers made it a point to have all the arrears paid up, and personally 
supervised regular payments of pay to the soldiers.**® Even the 
troops at Peshawar, who had fornaerly been the most neglected, were 
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surprised to find that on the 20th July all their arrears upto 9th 
June, 1847, were paid The usual reductions which used to 

be made from the nominal pay of the soldiers were removed and a 
consolidated pay was fixed up.’*® Many other benefits were granted 
to the soldiers. The Durbar urged by the British agreed to pay 
Re. 1/- p.m. as marching batta to the troops on march, and also to 
the soldiers stationed beyond Attock.’*® Measures were taken to 
equalise the pay of the officers in the Sikh aimy. The proclamation 
about the grant of pensions was hailed with joy by the soldiers. A 
pension equal to full pay and allowances was to be granted to all 
officers and soliders who faithfully served for forty years. Disability 
pension was to be given to all soldiers disabled by wound or 
sickness after fifteen years service. Family pension and a donation 
of 10 to 12 months’ pay was to be given to the wives and children 
of the soldiers killed in action. These rules were ordered to have a 
retrospective effect.’®® Leave rules were framed for the army. During 
Ranjit Singh’s time there were no leave rules and sometimes the 
whole army was on leave for months together, but now it was 
ordered that one-third of each regiment could go on leave for two 
months in the summer, ti ns each soldier could avail of two months’ 
leave and the whole army was together for six months in the winter.’*^’ 
Troops on the march, had formerly devasted the country around 
them, and used to prove a curse to the people. Stricter discip¬ 
line and better treatment made the troops behave properly during 
marches.’*® A proclamation was issued strictly prohibiting any 
seizure of carts, carriages, horses or men as begaries, and rates for 
their payments were fixed.’*® 

Civil Administration—the Customs Arrangements : 

The British aims in Punjab were not confined to the re¬ 
organisation of the army. They tried to improve the whole civil 
administration of the country. Therefore, we find that the British 
reformed the customs and judicial arrangements, made a revenue 
settlement, and introduced several other humanitarian and admi¬ 
nistrative measures. 

The customs arrangements in the Punjab were very oppressive 
and detrimental for the interests of trade and revenue. Almost 
every article was taxed at its produce, manufacture, import and 
export, and that too two or three times over. An article paid duty 
at the frontier, on entering a town, then on being carried from 
public marts to the shops, and again when taken from towns to the 
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villages. The repeated examinations, delays and extortions were a 
curse for the merchants, and raised the price of the commodities.^®* 
Under the new customs arrangements all the town and transit 
duties were abolished, the duty being levied on the frontier for 
imports and exports alone. A clearance on the Frontier was to free 
the merchandise for conveyance throughout the length and breadth 
of Punjab. All customs houses in the interior were abolished. The 
customs department was separated from the revenue and was placed 
under Ralla Ram and Saheb Dayal, the father and son who were 
intelligent, respectable and influential. They were to render 
accounts to the Resident and the Durbar every 15 days and obey no 
orders except those countersigned by the Resident. An attempt 
was made to prevent extortions by the customs officers. Under the 
former arrangements the customs had been levied under 48 heads 
and yielded Rs. 16,37,114/- collected at an expense of Rs. 1,10,000/-, 
which was 7% of the revenue. In the reformed customs old duties in 
thirtyfive instances were either reduced or abolished, and one new 
tax, that of ferry-tolls, was introduced. The new customs were in all 
restricted to 22 articles, and the duties remitted were those which 
mainly pressed on the poor classes, being derived from corn, ghee, 
vegetables and fuel. The new customs were mainly derived from a 
light toll on ferries, a change in the management of the abkari 
system, whereby the vendors of spirits were required to take out 
licenses, and by an improvement in the management of the salt 
mines. The excise on salt was so arranged as to increase the 
revenue without raising the price for the consumers. Formerly, the 
salt revenue was Rs. 4 lacs a year but the arrangement was so bad 
that hardly anything was received in the treasury. Now the con¬ 
tractors were required to pay 10 lacs a year as revenue, to under¬ 
take the whole expense of the management and to sell the mineral 
at Rs. 2/- per raaund to the merchants. It was at first estimated 
that the revised customs would yield Rs. 13,41,822 at a collection 
expense of Rs, 30,000 amounting to 3% of the revenue, which would 
have caused to the state a loss of about Rs. 2,22,292. But later on 
it was found that further reductions in the expenses of collections 
could be made, and the revenue from several sources increased 
because of the greater facility of trade. The loss to the treasury 
was reduced to only one or one and a half lacs. The Durbar was in 
the beginning apprehensive about the new arrangements which they 
feared would cause a loss of one third of their revenue. They were 
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pleased to find that such great* changes could be introduced at an 
insignificant loss. These new arrangements gave great impetus to 
trade, reduced the prices of essential commodities and gave satis¬ 
faction to the trading classes. 

Judicial Administration : 

The British found that there were hardly any regular courts in 
Punjab to dispense juticc to the people. Excepting in Lahore and 
Peshawar, there was no one anywhere whose duty could be said to 
have been to administer justice. The Kardars, who were magistrates 
and collectors, were also empowered to decide cases, but protection 
against the oppressions by these very officers was the chief thing 
required by the people. Sirdar Ranjur Singh was at first appointed 
by the British as the chief judge at Lahore with deputies throughout 
the country, but his continued dishonesty, inspite of the promises 
made by the Resident for a big jagir and salary, and his refusal to 
give up the guns concealed by him, led to his dismissal. In his 
place General Kanh Singh Man was appointed as the judge of 
Lahore with a deputy under him. Similarly chief judges with 
deputies were appointed in other parts of Punjab. These judges 
were called Adalties and were empowered to decide appeals from 
the decisions of Kardars in civil and criminal cases. They had 
nothing to do with revenue collections or appointment of Kardars 
but had full authority in police and criminal cases, and were even 
empowered to take the help of the military within their jurisdiction. 
Nazims of Soobas ’^were empowered to listen appeals from the 
Adalties, and the last appeal from that of the Nazim’s decisin could 
be made before the Durbar at Lahore. The people were rather slow 
to adopt the new system and often preferred to appeal directly to 
the Durbar. As the Adalties were inexperienced persons, huge 
arrears of undecided cases accumulated. This evil diminished to 
some extent with the increased experience of the presiding judges, 
but their number was inadequate to dispose off all cases within a 
reasonable time. The Agent-Governor-Genera! and his assistants, 
who decided many cases with the help of the Durbar, found that 
large arrears accumulated because of the unpractical habits of the 
members. The British officers were directed to support the autho¬ 
rity and influence of these judges as far as consistent with justice 
and humanity, and listen appeals themselves only if the complaina¬ 
nts were dissatisfied with their decision.For the first time 
written codes of procedure in crimna) and civil cases were promul- 
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gated in Punjab, and codes embodying crimral and civil la\^s were 
prepared. These codes elaborately defined the powers of the 
officials, the manneriin which the cases were to be filed and appeals 
were to be made, and the kind and nature of offences and punish¬ 
ments to be given for them. Most of the things connected with 
judicial decisions and legal proceedings \^’ere clearly explained in 
these codes.^*’ 

Revenue Settlement: 

The land revenue of Punjab e^cn after its being mulcted of 
some fair parts, amounted to Rs. 1,61,05,222, and under good 
administration it could have improved and met the expenditure of 
the state.^®* But we find that like all other affairs its revenue 
system had also become confused and oppressive. For Multan, a 
fixed sum was paid by the Governor, and in rest of Punjab, most of 
the revenue was farmed out.*®* Ranjit Singh had kept a village 
book in which the demands to be made from the cultivators were 
mentioned. Since the death of the Maharaja the assessment had 
varied from year to year and depended on the power and pleasure 
of individuals. Generally the revenue demanded was about half of 
the produce, but besides that about 20% or 30% in excess was 
collected by the Kardars.**” In the Trans-Indus portions of Punjab, 
the oppression was the greatest and any revenue could be realised 
only through periodical expeditions by detachments of the army 
which brought much ruin and misery to the people. In some cases 
the oppression was so great that the people had even to sell their wives 
and daughters to satisfy the greed of the unscrupulous Kardars.*’* 
The Kardars were like little autocrats who collected as much as they 
could and paid to the state as little as they could safely manage.*'*^ 
Thus while the people were oppressed the state was also defrauded. 

The British decided that the land revenue system be so re¬ 
formed as to have a moderate and fixed assessment which might 
prevent extortion by the Kardars, enable the people to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours, and simplify rendering of accounts by the 
Kardars to the state. Under better management the cultivators 
could have easily been benefitted by a reduction of 20% in their 
payments and the state would have received larger sums.*’® Inspite 
of the Resident's exhortations Dina Nath did little in this matter, 
therefore, J. Lawrence decided to tackle this question with the help 
of British oflScers.*’® Any detailed examination into the system of 
land tenure would have taken much time, and introduction of the 
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British system might have failed because of the inability of the 
Indian officials to administer it. Therefore, it was resolved only to 
improve the existing system and to make a summary settlement for 
three years, at the end of which it could be either modihed or 
extended for the duration of the minority of the Maharaja.*’® British 
officers were sent to different parts of Punjab to make the settlement. 
They were directed to abolish all exactions and to consolidate the 
revenue demand into a fixed sum after paying which the cultivator 
was to be left free in the enjoyment of his earnings. As a general 
rule the former state demand of half of the produce besides the 
exactions, was to be reduced to one-third of the produce. In wild 
and desolate tracts the assessment was to be fixed at one-fourth, one- 
fifth or even one-sixth of the produce. British officers were required 
to examine records of Nazims and to compare them with the state¬ 
ments of Kardars, collect general information about the condition 
of the people, nature of the soil, facilities for irrigation, peculiar 
features of the country, and other kinds of necessary informations. 
The officers were to collect as many representatives of the village 
families as possible, and try to know from their dress, appearance, 
food and other things, whether they were over-assessed or not; and 
having taken their statements about the revenue they used to pay, 
compare it with other records and informations collected, and then 
fix up a moderate and responsible assessment. Generally money 
payments were to be taken, but where people were averse to it, a 
proportion of crops could be fixed up. Wherever a suitable person 
could be found and the people be willing, he was to be entrusted 
with the task of collecting revenue and a pe centage of collections 
was to be given to him for the trouble. Pattas were to be given 
mentioning the amount which each cultivator was required to pay. 
Tahsildars were to be appointed to the charge of revenues amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 75,000 or 1,50,000, and 2% or 3% of the collections were 
to be spent for their establishments.*’* Under these instructions the 
British officers commenced their work vigorously, and about the 
time Lord Hardinge left India, assessments for about 25 lacs or one 
fourth of the revenue had been fixed up.*” The assessment was light, 
possibilities of extortions were minimised by the demand being a fix¬ 
ed one, and large arrears of revenue were remitted.*’* Fraudulent 
rent-free tenures were resumed and all existing occupants of lands for 
a number of years were confirmed. Great success was achieved in the 
refractory parts of the country like Bannu and Yusufzyc country 
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where the backward tribes had never paid any sum except at the 
point of bayonet. Now a light and fixed assessment induced them 
to agree to behave better and to pay the state demand.”* <Kardars 
were made to pay in full and regularly the revenues of their charge. 
A fixed assessment prevented them from extorting large sums from 
the people and defrauding the state by false accounts. 

Some Miscellaneous Measures : 

The British officers took many other steps to improve the 
administrative machinery of the state. One of the most important 
functions of the British officers was to listen to all complaints of the 
people and secure them redress as far as possible. The greatest 
problem for the British was the finances of Punjab. Payments of 
arrears and regular pay to the army besides extra allowances and 
pensions, payments for the British array, reductions in the land 
revenue and customs, good salaries to state officers and other 
administrative measures, entailed a huge cost which threatened a 
deficit.’** The British government agreed to defer its demands for 
the full payment of the sums due to it.’®’ An attempt was made to 
curtail as far as possible the expenditure of every department. The 
number of Kardars were reduced from fifty to thirty and good 
salaries and jagirs were given to them. They continued to be 
judges, magistrates and collectors as no interference with Indian 
institutions was desired, but they were required to make regular 
payments to the provincial treasuries eleven of which were now 
established.’®*’ Under tfie threat of punishments, high officials of the 
state who had embezzled much money and had given no accounts, 
were made to submit their accounts.’®* In this way large suras of 
arrears were recovered, and the officers realised that they could not 
gain by witholding accounts. The treasury at Lahore was placed 
under Meg Raj and he was required to keep daily accounts of 
receipts and expenditure which were periodically signed by the 
Resident. No voucher for payments could be valid unless counter- 
singed by the Resident.’®* The large military reductions also gave 
a substantial saving to the state. As a result of the measures taken 
by the British, towards the end of 1847, a reduction of about thirty- 
four and a half lacs was made in the military expenses while the 
civil expenditure had increased by two and a quarter lacs, and the 
income of the state on the whole was seven lacs more than the 
expenditure after allowing for twenty two lacs as subsidy for the 
British forces.’** ' 
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The Resident made rules for the guidance of the Durbar. 
The different branches of the administration were placed under the 
control of various Sirdars.^®® Rules were made for the conduct of 
business by the officers of the state. Periodical returns of the 
judicial, revenue and police work were required to be furnished. 
System of payments by the state treasuries and their accounts were 
regularised.^®’ Stricter subordination was enforced on governors 
and other officers of the state. Mulraj, the governor of Multan, 
who chafed under the restrictions and new administrative measures 
introduced by the British, tendered his resignation which was to 
take effect from March, 1848.^®® 

For the first time in Punjab post offices were established which 
enabled letters to be carried from one end to the other on payment 
of one anna.^®® A medical and surgical school was established at 
Lahore under an European Residency Surgeon.^®® Plans were made 
for an extensive survey of Punjab which was to include geological 
antiquarian and commercial informations as well.^®^ A provision 
was made for the improvement of public works, and expenditure on 
these items was to be enhanced as the revenue increased.^®^ Culti¬ 
vators were encouraged to make new wells and repair old ones, by 
exempting them from any payment for the improvements effected 
and by giving them rent free lands.^®® Plans were made for reno¬ 
vating old canals which had dried up and for making new ones. 
Schemes were also set afoot to repair old roads and make new ones 
which might be useful for military and commercial purposes.^®® 
To supervise the affairs relating to public works a British Super¬ 
intending Engineer with a strong staff of subordinates was appoin¬ 
ted in Punjab.^®® 

Some humanitarian measures were also taken by the British. 
Rigours of punishments for a large number of crimes were miti¬ 
gated. Mutilation was altogether prohibited and capital punishment 
was ordered to be given without any protracted agony.^®® The 
British tried to encourage religious toleration without arousing the 
suspicions of the Sikhs. Cow slaughter in British army camps as 
well was prohibited, and the British officers were directed not to 
enter with shoes on in the precincts of the Golden Temple of 
Amritsar.^®’ The Muslims who had been prevented from calling 
azan under the Sikh rule, had since the arrival of the British begun 
the calls for their prayer in Muslim areas. It was only after great 
persuasion that the British could induce the Durbar to issue 
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i^trnetkms to tbeir officers directing them to allow the Musrlim 
population to call azan.^** At British iBstigatioa a ^oclamaftion 
was issued prohibiting infanticide, Suttie, child stdbling and 
riavery.^** 
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asking Sheikh to create distufbaeoe and opepoee Oulab Singh for it 
was hoped “that if the Raja make hut one false step he wili never be 
able to reestablish himself,” llie second was an Ikrar*mama or a deed 
of promise accompanying the first letter. In th«8 tal Singh promieefl 
the Sheikh to maintain him in his jagirs and aliowancm, add something 
as reward, and intercede with the British for his Jullendher property, if 
he with good will and fidelity to his proper masters, duly performed 
the task impowd by the letter. The third paper was a Parwana from 
the Durbrn* to the officers and soldiers in Kashmir, exhorting them to 
do good service at the bidding of the Sheikh. PuranChand, the Sheikh’s 
vakil at Lahore, corroborated the statement about the authentidlty of 
the documents and said that the letter had been dictated to him by Lai 
Singh. Hakim Rai also stated that he had received secret instructimit 
to go slowly and help the Sheikh. Dina Nath ably omducted the 
defence for the Durbar. He said that the Durbar never acted against 
the treaty and pointed to several orders sent to the Sheikh to band over 
the country to the Maharaja. He further showed the Parwana to Hakim 
Rai which required him to hasten his march, and said that Che story of 
•secret instructions had been concerted by hkn to escape from the 
consequences of bis neglect. Dina Nath also spoke about the impro¬ 
bability of an act which would only injure them and affect the interests 
of the Maharaja and the existence of the state. It was alleged that the 
Sheikh was a creature of Oulab Singh, who bad made a plot to destroy 
the Durbar. Lai Singh denied the first letter and accepted the third 
paper as being sent by him to induce the troops in Kashmir to come to 
Lahore. The British officers weighed the evidence on both sides and 
came to the conclusion that the signature on the first letter was genuine, 
and though judicially it was difficult to prove its authenticity, circum¬ 
stantially it had been proved. The third paper which had been admitted 
by Lai Singh, could not bear the meaning which the Raja attributed. 
It did not direct the troops to leave Kashmir but asked them to stay 
wUh the Sheikh and to perform duties at his bidding. The despatch 
of this Parwana had been kept secret from the British while all other 
papers regarding Kashmir had been duly sent to them. On receipt of 
this parwana the troops attacked Gulab Singh’s force, and the Raja ^ 
not write to them again to clear the misunderstanding. Independently 
the parwana could not mean that the troops should come to Lab(»is, 
and the Raja did not produce any letter to prove that the Parwana bad 
been written at Sheikh’s request. The British officers were of fhC 
opinion that prima facie there was nothing but the improbability of fb^ 
transaction to throw any doubts on them. The evidence of Puran Chand 
and Hakim Rat, and the great reluctance shown by Lai Singh in taking 
measures against the Sheikh, all went to show that the documents wktt 
authentic. For these reasons the Coutt unanimously came to thteetnip 
elusion that Lai Singh did encourage Imamuddio to excite disturbances 
and toOppo^i Oulab Singh in ItaShmir, and he also encouraged the 
troops to aid the ^eikfa In r^lfton). 

100. s. C. f25S Of m Deceniber im. (S. C. S3, wof Wr»wr484T— 
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By Governor General’s order Lai Singh was after some days .removed 
to Ferozepore and from there sent to Agra where he remained for the 
rest of his life. A liberal pension was granted to him). 

101. S. C. 1249,1267 of 26th December 1846, 6, 7, 11 of 24th April^847, 238 
of 26th June 1847, 117 of 31st December 1847 — Tmamuddin though not 
punished was under threat required to make good the arrears of 
revenue. The troops of the Sheikh were paid their arrears by the 
Durbar. As regards the property of the Sheikh and his relations in 
Jullendher Doab, the British Government held the opinion that whole 
of it was liable to confiscation for rebellion, but out of consideration 
for the owners, only retained the jagirs, houses, gardens and shops, and 
released the rest. 

102. S. C. 1258, 1265 of 26th December 1846. 

103. S. C. 1265 of 26th December 1846, G. G. to S. C. No. 59 of 1846. (As 
shown by some private letters of Hardinge to Currie, it is clear that 
inspite of the outward show by the Governor General to withdraw the 
troops from Lahore leaving the Durbar to make its own arrangements 
for administration, he was very anxious that the Durbar should accede 
to the terms dictated by him for the continuation of the British force at 
Lahore. On December 12, the Governor General wrote to Cinrie, 
“Persevere in your line of making the Sikh Durbar propose the con¬ 
ditions or rather their readiness to assent to any conditions imposed as 
the price of the continuance of our support,” On the 14th December, 
Hardinge authorised Currie to move if necessary the whole of the 
British garrison as a ‘hint’ the Sirdars that the British would leave the 
city, and to induce them to come to a prompt decision. After the treaty 
of Bhyrowal, Hardinge highly approved the conduct of Currie m so 
nicely manoeuvering to get all the chiefs to expostulate for a British 
officer and a garrison remaining behind in Lahore and for the British 
administering the Punjab during the minority of the Maharaja—Private 
letters of Lord Hardinge to F. Currie, dated December 10, 12, 14 and 16- 

of 1846,.in the possession of Sirdar Ganda Singh formerly of Khalsa 

College, Amritsar). 

104. S.C. 1267of 26th December 1846, Badehra p. 457; Suri Vol. V pp. 16—18. 

105. S. C. 1267, 1271, 1272, 1275, 1276 of 26th December 1846, Suri Vol. V 

p. 18. 

106. S. C. 1280 of 26th December 1846—Detailed terms of the treaty are given 
in the Appendix. 

107. G. G. to S.C. 39 of 1846. 

108. G. G. to S. C. No. 39 of 1846. 

109. Ibid. 

110. S. L. from Court No. 1230 of 1846. (I. R. D. Bundles). 

111. Ibid. 

112. Before the treaty of Bhyrowal Lord Hardinge felt in himself a struggle 
between “military feeling and political duty,” but ultimately he decided: 
that it would be politic to maintain a Sikh Government in the Punjab. 
He wrote to Currie on 16th December 1846, “Personally 1 may regret 
that it has not been my fate to plant the British standard on the banka 
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of thp Indus. I have taken the less ambitious course, and I am consoled 
by the conviction that I have acted right for the interests of England 
and India"—Hardinge to Currie 16th December 1846, private letters of 
Hardinge in the possession of Sirdar Ganda Singh formerly of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. 

113. R. I. S. p. 152. 

114. S. C. 99, 101 of 27th March 1847, 78 of 24th April 1847, 119, 143 of 26th 
June 1847, 127 of 31st July 1847. 

115. S. C. 87, 88, 96, 102 of 27th March 1847, 78, 80, 81, 84, 156, 161 of 24th 
April 1847, S. C. 119, 125 of 29lh May 1847, 114, 127, 128, 132, 154, 157, 
158 of 26th June 1847, 123, 124, 126 of 31st July 1847, 186, 191 of 28th 
August 1847, 117, 120 of 3Ist December 1847. 

116 S. C. 136, 139, 143 of 26th June 1847, 118 of 31st December 1847, 47,48 
of 28th January 1848. 

117. S. C. 40, 41 of 27th November 1847, 119 of 31st December 1847. 

118. S. C. 24of 30th January 1847, 78 of 24th Apiil 1847, 114, 119 of 26th 
June 1847. 

119. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 102 of 27th March 1847, 136 of 26th June 
1847, 117, 119, 121, 127, 129 of 31st July 1847, G. G. to S. C. Nos. 21, 25 
of 1847. 

120. S. C. 87 of 27th March 1847, 78, 84 of 24th April 1847, 114, 126 of 26th 
June 1847. 

121. S. C. 112 of 26th June 1847. 

122. S. C. 112, 136 of 26th June 1847. 

123. S. C. 166 of 30th January 1847, 186 of 28th August 1847. (S. C. 186 of 
28th August 1847—For example, when J. Lawrence was to arrive in 
Lahore in August 1847, it was rumoured that all the Sirdars would be 
imprisoned by him, and that the British soldiers would be let loose on 
Indian women). 

124. S. C. 136 of 26th June 1847, G. G. to S. C. No. 35 of 1847. 

125. Ibid. 

126. S. C. 104 of 27th March 1847, 127 of 31st July 1847, 132 of 30lh October 
1847. 

127. S. C. 78, 84 of 24th April 1847, 112, 136 of 26th June 1847, 186 of 28th 
August 1847. 

128. S. C. 186 of 28th August 1847, 87 of 27th March 1847, G. G. to S. C. 
No. 25 of 1847. 

129. S. C. 186 of 28th August 1847, 87 of 27th March 1847, 84 of 25th 
September 1847, 117, 137 of 3Ist December 1847. 

130. S. C. 166 of 30th January 1847, 87 of 27th March 1847, 139—141 of 3Ist 
July 1847. (The Maharanee gained good support in the lower order of 
the society by her alms giving, feeding of 50 or more Brahmins daily and 
other religious observances. The Resident required the Ranee to feed 
the Sadhus only on the first day of every month according to custom, 
not to bold levees, or give frequent confidential interviews to the Sirdars 
who should only pay her complimentary visits in groups of five or six. 
The Ranee was also advised by him to remain behind purdah as princess¬ 
es of other states did. The Ranee expressed her willingness to obey the 
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orders of the Resident, but gave vent to her hatred for the Sirdars whom 
she accused of being treacherous. Her satire at the consequences to 
herseJf for inviting the British to protect the Maharaja, were very un¬ 
welcome to the British officer). 

131. S. C. 85 of 25th September 1847. 

132. S. C. 136, 146—148 of 26th June 1847, 186 of 28th August 1847. 

133. S. C. 149 of 26th June 1847, 85 of 25th September 1847. (It was alleged 
that Prema, a Kashmiri who had been in the employment of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, had been engaged by certain discontented persons to mur¬ 
der H. Lawrence and Sirdar Tej Singh. Maharanee’s confidential 
munshi, Bhuta Singh, was involved in the plot and she herself was said 
to be the instigater). 

134. S. C. 84, 85, 87 of 25th September 1847. 

135. S. C. 86 of 25th September 1847, 

136. S. C. 85, 89 of 25th September 1847. (The Durbar suggested that the 
allowances of Ranee’s brother be reduced, the creatures around her be 
sent off on a moderate subsistence, and she be confined to the palace and 
the gardens. But the Resident and the Governor General considered 
these remedies to be ineffective for as long as she was in Lahore it would 
have been difficult to separate her from the Maharaja, and her money 
and her position would have enabled her to gain supporters. The 
Governor General held the view that the evidence in the Prema case was 
not sufficient to justify the removal of the Ranee from Punjab, but 
besides the question of conspiracy there were political and moral 
grounds which could justify her removal. Politically it was intolerable 
that she should be allowed to obstruct the measures for good govern¬ 
ment, as all powers under the treaty had been given to the Resident. The 
Governor General was not prepared to allow a child of 8 years of age to 
be trained up under the baneful influence of such an unprincipled a 
mother which “would not only be contrary to prudence, but would be a 
departure from the spirit of the treaty of Bhyrowal and in effect neut¬ 
ralize and obstruct the power expressly given to the British Government 
for administering the affairs of Punjab during the Prince’s minority.” 
Moreover, the Governor General pointed out that even if the Ranee was 
most well disposed towards the British, there were strong moral grounds 
on which it was binding on the Governor General as the guardian of the 
Prince, to remove him from the influence of his mother which was tend¬ 
ing against the interests of the Prince and the fulfilment of the treaty). 

137. S, C. 93 of 25th September 1847. 

138. S. C. 94 of 25th September 1847. 

139. S. C. 81, 82 of 30th October 1847, G. G. to S. C. No. 62 of 1847. 

140. S. C. 96—98 of 25th September 1847, 118—121 of 30th October 1847. 

141. S. C. 121, 123, 124 of 30th October 1847. 

142. S. C. 81, 121 of 30th October 1847,103 of 25th September 1847, S. C. 118, 
119 of 30th October 1847. (The Governor General would have preferred 
to remove the Ranee from Punjab even at the time of the treaty of 
Bhyrowal, but he resolved not do so at that time in cosideratlon of the 
fact that she was the Mother of the Prince, wife of Ranjit Sihgb, and the 
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Mother of the whole of the Khalsa, and it would have been impolitic to 
separate her from her son in anticipation of her opposition to the new 
Government—“Some private letters of Hardinge to Currie, December 
16, 1846, in the possession of Sirdar Oanda Singh formerly of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. Even at Shikarpur, the Maharanee continued her 
intrigues and so was removed to Benares. At Benares she made an 
attempt to escape and was therefore placed under stricter control in the 
fort of Chunar. Even the greatest vigilance did not daunt the imperious 
Ranee, and she successfully made her escape from the fort of Chunar 
and took refuge in Nepal). 

143. S.C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 84 of 24th April 1847. 

144. S. C. 4, 8 of 31st July 1847. 

145. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 1 of 31st July 1847, G. G. to S. C. No. 21 
of 1847. 

146. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847. 

147. S. C. 86, 89, 91 of 24th April 1847. 

148. S. C. 78 of 24th April 1847, 44, 45 of 27tb November 1847. 

149. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 84 of 24th April 1847, 143 of 26th June 
1847, 127 of 31st July 1847, G. G. to S. C. No. 25 of 1847. 

150. S.C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 84 of 14th April 1847, 125 of 29th May 
1847, 143 of 26th June 1847, G. G. to S. C. 35 of 1847. 

151. S. C. 143 of 26th June 1847. 

152. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 87 of 27th March 1847. 

153. S. C. 166 of 30th January 1847, 87of 27th March 1847, 78 of 24th April 
1847, 119, 125 of 29th May 1847, 333 of 31st December 1847, G. G. to 
S. C. No. 25 of 1847. 

154. S. C. 42. 50, 60 of 25th February 1848. 

155. S. C. 333 of 31st December 1847, S. C. 42 of 25th February 1848—(To 
take an instance, for the payment of 5,000 irregulars no less than 139 
munshies were employed at a cost of Rs. 1,20,000 a year. With the 
increase of confusion in Punjab the salaries of the Munshies had been 
increased and the subsequent reduction had not affected them as most of 
them were relations of influential men. Even against the wishes of the 
Durbar the British carried out reductions in this pay department. The 
new appointees were dismissed and the pay of others was reduced, giv¬ 
ing of Rs. 60,0001- p. a.) 

156. S. C. 102 of 27th March 1847, 114, 126, 127 of 2€th June 1847, 191 of 
28th August 1847, 105 of 25th September 1847. 

157. S. C. 186 of 28th3August 1847. 

158. S. C. 129 of 31st July 1847. 

159. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 186 of 28th August 1847. 

160. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 153 of 24th April 1847, 127 of 26tb June 
1847, 108,109 of 25th September 1847, 134 of 30th October 1847, G. G. 
toS. C. No. 21 of 1847. 

161. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 119 of 29th May 1847. 

162. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847. 

163. S. C. 186.187 of 28th August 1847. 

164. S. C. 1325 of ^th December 1846. 
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165. S. C. 89—91, 95 of 3Dth October 1847, 42 of 25th February 1848» 

166. S. C. 112, 118 of 26th June 1847,129 of 31st July 1847, 95 of 30th Octo¬ 
ber 1847, 42 of 25th February 1848. 

167. S. C. 42, 44, 47—49 of 25th February 1848. 

168. S. C. 1325 of 26th December 1846. 

169. Ibid. 

170. S. C. 1325 of 26th December 1846, 78 of 24th April 1847, 95, 107 of 30th 
October 1847. 

171. S. C. 110 of 30th October 1847. 

172. S. C. 1325 of 26th December 1846, 107 of 30th October 1847. 

173. S. C- 1325 of 26th December 1846, 81, 82, 95 of 30th October 1847. 

174. S. C. 110 of 30th October 1847. 

175. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 107, 108 of 30th October 1847. 

176. S. C. 108, 110, 130 of 30th October 1847, 46 of 27th November 1847, 118, 
120 of 31st December 1847, 50 of 25th February 1848. 

177. S. C. 42, 60 of 25th February 1848. 

178. S. C. 333 of 31st December 1847. 

179. S. C. 87 of 27th March 1847, 132, 133 of 30th October 1847, 118, 120 of 
31st December 1847, 47 of 28th January 1848, G. G. to S. C. 25 of 1847. 

180. S. C. 42 of 25th February 1848. 

181. S. C. 808 of 26th December 1846 

182. S. C. 129 of 31st July 1847, 95 of 30th October 1847. 

183. S. C. 95 of 30th October 1847, 56 of 25th February 1848. (We can take 
the following instances to show the manner in which the state was 
defrauded of its dues by its officers :— Mulraj of Find Dadun Khan, the 
Manager of the salt mines, gave the following accounts—Account of 
Rs. 8,18,820 which was the return of the salt mahals, wastage 13%, ex¬ 
penses of management 17%, pension charges 1/8%, due to the merchants 
40%, the sum paid to the treasury 26J%, salt in hand 3%. Similarly, one 
of the Kardars gave the foliowin accounts :— Remission 22%, expenses 
15%, pension charges 11%, due to the farmers 5%, paid to the treasury 
47%). 

184. S. C. 95, 107 of 30th October 1847, 42 of 25th February 1848. 

185. S. C. 333 of 31st December 1847. 

186. S. C. 43 of 25th February 1848. 

187. S. C. 144 of 26th June 1847, 129 of 31st July 1847, 95 of 30th October 
1847. 

188. S. C. 87 of 27th March 1847, 112 of 26th June 1847, 110 of 30th October 
1847, 42, 50 of 25th February 1848. (Multan had been exempted from 
the new revenue and customs regulations as Mulraj had still a contract 
for that province for 2 years more. Mulraj, who was already dissatis¬ 
fied at the loss of a part of his territory, became more discontented at 
the strict control exercised by the British officers. The new customs and 
revenue arrangements in the rest of Punjab affected his income as well. 
The Resident was also dissatified with him as he did not obey British 
orders and did not improve his customs and revenue arrangements. 
Mulraj complained that the British derogated his authority and inJSue- 
nce by talcing up appeals from his people against him. Mulraj intrigued 
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for the reduction of the payments made by him. He desired to resign 
immediately but on the Resident’s objection that he could leave his 
charge only when the revenue season was over, he sent in his resignation 
which was to take effect from March 1848). 

189. S. C. 42 of 25th February 1848, 

190. S. C. 107, 108 of 31st December 1847. 

191. S. C. 186, 202 of 28th August 1847, 79 of 30th October 1847. 

192. S. C. 154 of 31st July 1847. 

193. Ibid. 

194. S. C. 136 of 26th June 1847, 30, 32 of 28th January 1848. 

195. S C. 107, 108 of 31st December 1847. 

196. S. C. 119,125 of 29th May 1847, 165 of 31st December 1847. 

197. S. C. 24 of 30th January 1847, 86 of 30th October 1847. 

198. S. C. 95,97—99 of 30th October 1847, 56 of 25th February 1848. 

199. S. C. 191, 192 of 28th August 1847, 105 of 25th September 1847. 



CHAPTER X 


RELATIONS WITH GULAB SINGH 
Administration of Cis-and-Trans Sutlej Territories 

Difficulties in occupations of the Territories given to Gulab Singh : 

British relations with Gulab Singh engaged a good deal of 
attention of Lord Hardinge after the war. We have already seen 
the great diflSculty felt in securing Gulab Singh the possession of 
Kashmir. There was no love lost between the Sirdars of the Lahore 
Durbar and Maharaja Gulab Singh, especially after the astounding 
success achieved by the latter in the settlement made by the British. 
The Lahore officials encouraged troubles in the lands transferred to 
Gulab Singh. The illiberal and petty policies of Gulab Singh 
increased the fury and extent of the risings against him. Hazara, 
Poonch, Jibbal, in fact the whole of the hill territories excepting 
Jammu and some other adjacent lands were up in arms. The fanatic, 
brave, refractory and armed Musalman population of these tracts 
had always been too prone to rebel against their rulers, and their 
rising-en-mass at this time was not unwelcome to the Lahore Durbar 
which was too glad to have the difficulties of Gulab Singh increased.^ 
Several adventurers occupied a number of forts in the hill territories, 
and the Lahore officials showed little keenness to suppress the revolt. 
In some cases some of them even surrendered their forts to the rebels 
without making every effort to hold their positions till support 
arrived.^ The tardiness of Gulab Singh in sending troops to occupy the 
forts, his mismanagement and illiberality in dealing with the rebel 
chiefs increased his difficulties. Gulab Singh appealed to the British 
that with their help alone he could obtain possession of the lands for 
which he had paid the purchase money.* The British advised Gulab 
Singh to exert himself and to take proper measures to suppress the 
rebels, but they, at the same time, required the Lahore Durbar to 
surrender the territories ceded to the British under the treaty and 
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waysed dial any expenses incurred for the suppression of revolt 
would be, charged from Lahore^* It was due to the British efforts 
alone that the rebels submitted, and by the end of the year 1846 the 
whole of the hill territory was transferred to the charge of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Because of these risings in the territories transferred 
to Gulab Singh, the Court of Directors expressed their doubts about 
the advisability of the British transaction with Gulab Singh, but 
Lord Hardinge in his reply stated that under the circumstances there 
could not have been a more expedient course for the British.® 
Administration of Gulab Sin^h and the British : 

Even, after the British had placed Gulab Singh in possession of 
the territories handed over to him, they were constantly required to 
interfere in his affairs to improve his administration. A number of 
petty disputes between Lahore and Kashmir, like that of the ill- 
treatment of certain Gulab Singh’s servants in Lahore territory or 
the encroachments by Gulab Singh over Lahore territory, were 
settled only through British mediation and pressure.® Some diffi¬ 
culties were also created by the avarice and miserliness of Gulab 
Singh. He affected poverty and paid instalments due to the British 
only after repeated warnings.’ The question of hill chiefs under 
Gulab Singh presented many difficulties. Many of these chiefs had 
been dispossessed of their jagirs for a long time but they were 
desperate intriguers and their demands were exorbitant. The illi¬ 
beral treatment by Gulab Singh, and the fears of the chiefs about 
further exactions had driven them into rebellion which had produced 
many difficulties in the occuption of their territories. The British 
urged the Maharaja to be liberal and just in his treatment of the 
chiefs for it was in the contentment and prosperity of his subjects 
that his best interests could be served. The British felt that their 
honour was involved in the matter, and that the transferring of 
territories to Gulab Singh also involved the obligation of the 
Maharaja to govern properly. Under British advice Gulab Singh 
improved his relations with the hill chiefs. All grants of jagirs 
conferred upto one year before the death of Sheikh Mohiuddin were 
confirmed in perpetuity, and one fifth of their tributes were remitted.® 
On 27th September, 1846, Maharaja’s Dewan, Jwala Sahai, signed 
an agreement by which liberal miaintenance was given to the hill 
chiefs on their promising to abstain from all intrigues and remaining 
faithfhl to the Maharaja. It was provided that the chiefs could get 
their maintenance by remaining either in Gulab Singh’s or in the 
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British territory, and in the latter case, payments were to be made 
through British treasuries.® The chiefs were plainly and repeatedly 
told that that would be their last chance for getting out of the clutch¬ 
es of Gulab Singh by choosing to remain in British territory, but they 
expressed their loyalty and submission to the Maharaja and preferred 
to remain in their own lands.Maintenance was also granted to a 
large number of exiled chiefs who were residing in British territories. 
According to the wishes of the Governor General, the Maharaja 
ceded the districts of Sujanpur, part of Pathankot and certain lands 
between Beas and Chukki rivers in return for payments by the 
British the pensions of the chiefs residing in British territories. It 
was provided that these ceded lands were never to revert to Kashmir 
state and in cases where pensions lapsed because of the lack of heirs, 
the amoifnt was to be paid to Kashmir state, the lands remaining 
in British possession. By annexation of these lands the British 
gained a better geographical boundary. 

Gulab Singh’s administration of his territories was a source of 
anxiety to the British. The revenue demand was not fixed and 
customs were exacted at high rates at a large number of places. The 
troops were not properly equipped or disciplined and they were kept 
in long arrears. They were at times assigned some villages for 
payments which led to much hardships on the people. The Maha¬ 
raja monopolised much to the trade of the country and sold at 
arbitrary rates the food grains received as revenue payments. His 
treatment of jagirdars was not always just.^^ The avarice of the 
Maharaja was at the root of most of these troubles. A revenue 
settlement at Hazara was made through the help of British officers, 
but Lawrence was afraid that the Maharaja might not faithfully keep 
his promises. He felt that it was the duty of the British to see that 
Gulab Singh administered in a just and liberal manner. Moreover, 
it was clear that the British name would be materially affected by 
the good or bad manner in which the country was administered, for 
inspite of whatever the British might say or do, the people consi¬ 
dered them to be the real rulers of the land. Therefore, Lawrence 
suggested that taking advantage of the disturbances, and the delays 
in payments of instalments, the British should impose a new treaty 
on the Maharaja binding him not to use coercion without British 
sanction.^® The Governor General while holding the view, — “all 
classes, whether governors or governed, from Peshawar to Sutlej and 
from Multan to Kashmir, must be made to look jjp to the British 
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Governnjent for their protection, and to ensure their dependence 
upon us we must show them that the country can be well governed 
under British mediation”—•; felt that the existing treaty with Gulab 
Singh was sufficient to admit of British interference to see that the 
country was well-governed/‘ Edwards, Taylor, Nicholson, and 
Agnew were sent from time to time to advise the Maharaja in matters 
of administration. Captain Broome, with certain army officers, was 
sent to tram the Maharaja’s army and to help him in military alTairs. 
These British officers were instructed to advise the Maharaja to be 
liberal and just in his administration, and to impress upon him that 
the transler of the territories to him also carried with it a correspond¬ 
ing obligation about the well-being of the subjects. The British offi¬ 
cers were required to respect the authority of the Maharaja as an 
independent ruler, discourage all direct applications against him, and 
try to act through him and his subordinates. But on all occasions they 
were to clearly point out to the Maharaja the wishes of the British 
Government and the course by which his well-being and that of his 
subjects could be secured.^-’" As the Maharaja would not take the 
initiative, the British had often to propose to him the measures of 
reforms. Direct interference in several matters became unavoidable. 

Gulab Singh felt his dignity touched by the presence of 
the British officers as advisers and supervisors to whom the 
people could take complaints against him. The Maharaja was 
told that he had invited the penalty himself by not adhering to the 
treaty and by not administering properly.The British desired 
that the Maharaja should introduce a fixed and moderate land 
assessment, reduce customs duties and levy them at one place at the 
frontier, give up his private trade, and make his army efficient and 
contented. It was also desired that Gulab Singh should give freedom 
of religion to all his subjects and prohibit certain revolting customs 
in his state.Gulab Singh showed a desire to follow British 
advice. He even expressed a keenness to please the British by 
proposing for a road from Jammu to Nurpur which might be of bene¬ 
fit to British traders. The Maharaja treated the British officers with 
great consideration.^® He donated a sum of rupees two lacs for a 
sanatorium for European soldiers.Under British advice he 
consolidated the revenue demand, promised to reduce the customs 
and levy them at one place, expressed his willingness to give up 
private trade excepting in goods received for payment of revenue,, 
and to fix the rate at which the Government share of the crop was 
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to taken and sold — the cultivators being free to sell their own 
portion. The Maharaja also promised to make the army efficient 
and to pay it^^ regularly. He issued proclamations prohibiting Satti, 
infanticide and slave-^ trade. The Muslims were given the right to 
call Azan.^^ An improved system of salt tax was introduced.^* But 
Gulab Singh did not keep his promise in many of these things which 
led to the continuation of oppressions on the people. The revenue 
demand remained oppressive, the customs were still vexatious, and 
the Maharaja continued his private trade. Gulab Singh was profuse 
in his promises but did not do much to improve the administration.^® 
Affairs in Kashmir so much deteriorated that H. Lawrence in 
November, 1847, warned the Maharaja that the British Government 
could not permit tyranny in his state, and if he did not administer 
his subjects in a spirit of justice and liberality, the British would be 
compelled to make some other arrangement for the protection of the 
hill people. He was advised to eschew “the practices of a trader” 
to fulfil those of a “sovereign.Lord Hardinge himself on the eve 
of his departure from India addressed a letter of advice and warning 
to Gulab Singh. The Governor General pointed out to the Maha¬ 
raja that it was only because of the British protection that the forces 
of any prince became free for internal use, and if that prince used 
them for oppression, the British would be open to the charge of 
conniving at his misdeeds. Therefore, the Governor General said, 
“If the aversion of the people to a prince’s rule should by his in¬ 
justice become so universal as to cause the people to seek his 
downfall, the British Government is bound by no obligation to 
force the people to submit to a ruler who has deprived himself of 
their allegiance by his misconduct.” Lord Hardinge advised Gulab 
Singh that if he desired to avoid British interference, he should give 
a ready compliance to the demands to secure the well-being of his 
subjects. Finally, the Maharaja was warned, “In no case, therefore, 
will the British Government be the blind instrument of a ruler’s 
in justice towards its people, and if inspite of friendly warnings the 
evil of which the British Government may have just cau.se to comp¬ 
lain be not corrected, a system of direct interference must be 
resorted to, which as your Highness must be aware would lower the 
dignity and curtail the independence of the ruler. 

Boundary Demarcation : 

The new divisions of territories made by the treaty of Lahore 
m March, 1846, necessitated that the boundary Htics between Lahore, 
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Kashmir* and the British territories in the hills be clearly defined. 
Moreover, there were a number of tracts whose possessions were 
disputed between Lahore and Kashmir. To settle these disputes and 
to make a well-defined boundary line, the British in March, 1846, 
appointed Captain Abbott as the Boundary Commissioner. Abbott 
was instructed to examine existing records, to verify them by enquiries 
on the spot, and then to fix the boundary line which was to be 
marked by pillars or such natural or artificial landmarks as might 
prevent future doubts. The boundary must be made as far as 
possible geographically sound, and detached lands of tongues of 
lands were to be exchanged to enable the boundary to run connecte¬ 
dly. In settling the boundary between Lahore and British Govern¬ 
ment the benefit of doubt was to be given to Lahore.-® 

Captain Abbott first took the investigation of disputed tracts 
between Lahore and Gulab Singh. There were fifteen cases in which 
lands were in dispute between the two parties. The disputed lands 
were claimed by Gulab Singh on the grounds of their being depen¬ 
dencies of hills, or ancient possessions of Jammu, or having been 
jagirs given to him or to his relations. The claims of the Lahore 
Government to these tracts were based on their being dependencies 
of plains, or being jagirs of Dhian Singh or Hira Singh and not of 
Gulab Singh, or their being lands merely farmed out to Gulab Singh 
or his relations. Having examined each case thoroughly, Abbott 
gave his decisions, which with the exception of one or two alterat¬ 
ions, were confirmed by the Government of India. Under the treaty, 
Gulab Singh was entitled only to his hill possessions and their 
dependencies as had been held by him in jagirs (and not as mer 
farms) during the life time of Maharaja Kharak Singh; and also to 
Kohistan, east and west of Jammu, with such lands as were clearly 
proved to belong to them. Therefore, of the disputed tracts, which 
were the parts of hill territories or their dependencies, were given to 
Gulab Singh, and the plain lands were allotted to the Lahore 
Government. Some slight modifications were made in minor cases 
for the exigencies of a good geographical boundary. All claims of 
Gulab Singh to lands which were merely farms or were jagirs of his 
relations were repudiated by the British Government. 

While Abbott was engaged in settling the question of disputed 
tracts, Gulab Singh expressed a desire to exchange Hazara and some 
other hill t^tbries west df Jhetum with certain lands oj;f{>dsit)e 
ianUrnu eiwt df river. The Maftartija swts gtvr Lahore 
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a profit of 50% or even 125% in the exchange bargain.. But the 
Durbar, always pleased to enjoy Gulab Singh’s difficulties, refused 
to agree on tne excuse that the country around Hazara jyas ot a 
difficult nature and tne people there were rebellious. The British 
officers were luvourable to the project of exchange, for Gulab Singh 
had no convenient base for operations in Hazara, while there could 
be no difficulty tOi Laaore whose cantonments in Hasan Abdal and. 
Kawalpmdi could easily support movements in Hazara. When the 
country was settled Laiiore would have gained much more than it 
gave in return. Moreover, the river Jhelum would have superseded 
an old ooundary which separated tribes from their means of 
support and induced them to live on plunder of Lahore territories. 
Havjng these considerations in view the Resident pressed the Durbar 
to give Its assent lor the exchange of territories. In May, 1847, 
an agreement was made between Lahore and Jammu by which the 
whole of Jammu territory west of Jhelum including Kahoota, 
Puklee, and Hazara were to be exchanged for territories east of that 
river at the ratio of 2 : 1.'^^ Abbott was required to fix the new 
boundary, and aiter examining the revenue of the transferred terri¬ 
tories west of Jhelum, give to Gulab Singh lands worth half of it east 
of that river. Geographically and politically the new frontier was 
considered advantageous to both the governments.'*^ Abbott was 
later on required to lay down the boundary between the British and 
Lahore territories.■*- 

Lord Hardinge also attempted to settle the boundary between 
Kashmir and China, and between the British and Chinese territories. 
The Governor General had already written to the Chinese authorities 
in 1 846, about the changes in the possession of hill territories made 
by the treaty of Lahore, and of his determination to cancel those 
parts of Lahore Government’s treaty with China made in 1841, which 
operated to the detriment of British traders.In 1847, the Gover¬ 
nor General sent a mission consisting of Captain A. Cunningham, 
Lt. H. Strachey, and Dr. Thompson, to demarcate the boundaries 
contiguous with China, with the help of commissioners sent by 
Gulab Singh and Chinese authorities. The Mission was also 
directed to make every effort to increase British trade with Chinese 
territories. Inspite of the best efforts of the British authorities, the 
Chinese remained suspicious about the approach of any Britishers 
within their territories, and they sent no officers to co-operate with 
|he British mission whose progress.at every step they determined tp- 
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thwart., The British commissioners having failed in their object of 
demarcating the boundary, followed the alternative instructions to 
return to India separately by different routes, obtaining information 
about geography, history, natural resources, minerals, customs of 
the people, religion etc. of new and interesting countries. The 
report of the three commissioners submitted after their return to 
India, contain very interesting and exhaustive informations about 
the countries through which they travelled. 

Administration of the Cis-and-Trans-Sutlej Territories : 

After the war Lord Hardinge took up the task of introducing 
an efficient administration in the new territories on both sides of the 
Sutlej, acquired by the British linger the settlement with the Sikhs. 
The Governor General felt that the A'l'^nt-Governor-General alone 
could not cope with the large amount of judicial, revenue, civil and 
political work in the North-West Frontier. He decided to separate 
the administrative duties appertaining to the states and territories 
on the left bank of the Sutlej from those on the right, and of the 
hill states at Simla from the Agency on the plains. H. M. Lawrence, 
the Agent-Governor-General, was to conduct the foreign relations 
of the North-West Frontier Agency, and affairs connected with the 
Punjab. F, Mackeson and J. Lawrence were appointed Commissio¬ 
ner and Superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej territories 
respectively, while J. C. Erskine was made Superintendent of the hill 
states. These latter officers were placed under the general control 
and guidance of the Agent-Governor-General. A number of able 
assistants were appointed to help these officials on the North-West 
Frontier in their difficult task of reorganising the whole adminis¬ 
trative machinery.^® In November, 1847, to give relief to the 
Commissioner and Superintendent Cis-Sutlej, the Governor General 
decided to appoint a civil and sessions judge and Superintendent of 
Police. Mr. J. C. Erskine was appointed to this new post while 
Mr. W. Edwards succeeded him as the Superintendent hill states.®* 
The Kangra Affairs : 

The British had no difficulty in occupying the newly acquired 
territories. Only the garrison of Kangra fort, about 400 strong, 
refused in April, 1846, to open its gates to Lahore or British officers. 
The roads leading to the fort were difficult and its position was very 
strong, therefore, the Governor General ordered that before anv force 
was used full preparations were to be made to assure success. General 
Wheeler was ordered to move up with a strong detachment to invest 
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the fort, roads were repaired, and heavy guns not possible to be 
carried up by ordinary carriages, were ordered to be dragg’ed up the 
hilly roads by elephants. The garrison was repeatedly warned to 
surrender before the preparations for the assault were completed, 
otherwise, instead of being treated as loyal soldiers obeying orders, 
they would be dealt as rebels and plunderers. The garrison several 
times lired at British soldiers. A number of Lahore officials who 
were sent to induce the garrison^to surrender, failed in their efforts. 
H. Lawrence considered that Lahore officers were not sincere, and 
he warned them that the Durbar will have to suffer the consequences 
of the action ot the garrison. Tor a long time discussions were held 
between the Lahore and the British officers, and the leaders of the 
garrison about the terms on which the fort should surrender. 
Ultimately, a protracted siege and^much blood-shed was avoided by 
the surrender ot the fort on the 28th May, on an assurance being 
given tor their lives alone. This assurance was given by the British 
because the_ heavy guns had not been placed in position by that 
time.-’*’ 

The Protected States : 

Ihe change ot British position on the North-West Frontier 
necessitated that they should take a stock of their relations with the 
protected Sikh states. For about forty years the British had protected 
the numerous Sikh states on this side of the Sutlej. The British ordi¬ 
narily did not interfere in the internal affairs of these states. In re¬ 
turn lor the protection by the British, the states were only required to 
lurnish supplies to the British troops marching through or cantoned 
within their territories, and to Join with their contingents in case of 
war.^^* The first real test of the loyalty of these states to their protect¬ 
ing power was made during the Sikh war when the British were enga¬ 
ged in a difficult struggle. It was clear during the war that the feelings 
of the great mass ot the Cis-Sutlej people, without any reference to the 
disposition ot their rulers, was decidedly opposed to the British 
Government. The national and religious feelings of the people evoked 
their sympathies for the Sikh cause. The warlike Cis-Sutlej people of 
Jat, Dogra, Goojur or Pathan extractions, furnished about 10,000 or 
15,000 soldiers to the Sikh army, while their recruitment to the 
British army had been blocked. The very self-interests and national 
feelings of the people made them wish success to an army which 
contained so many of their friends and relations. The people, 
moreover, had no cause for gratitude to the British, who while 
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protecting the chiefs, did not prevent them from tyrannising over 
their subjects. The Cis-Sutlej chiefs as well, with few exceptions, 
were inimical to the cause of the British. With the death of Ranjit 
Singh had passed away all the dangers of their being absorbed by 
Lahore, and they felt British control as irksome and undesirable, 
preventing them from extending their territories. Some of the 
chiefs and their relations had held lucrative employments at Lahore, 
where they could easily make a fortune, while the door to employ¬ 
ment under the Britisn was completely bloekeJ.* “ The British, as 
foreigners, could not appeal to tue hner sentiments of the people and 
their chiefs, who while oowing to the might of the British power, 
could not have but suspected their designs and hated their control. 
In fact, we had that during the Sikh war, the whole of the British 
rear up to Jumna was like a suppressed volcano of anti-British feel¬ 
ings waiting only for a British rev^erse to make an irruption with all 
Its lury. The eifects of these anti-Bntish feelings were clearly 
visible in the conduct of the chiefs during the war. The large 
number of Cis-Sutlej men serving in the Sikh army used to come to 
their homes, and intentions of the Khalsa army could not have 
remained a secret from the people and the chiefs. But not from 
one person did tne British receive any intimation of the coming 
storm. Before the outbreak of the war, all the chiefs without doubt, 
were lukewarm and inditferent towards the British, if not actually 
hostile. Even after the outbreak of the war the British officers 
received no information of any value fro.n them.‘^ The obligations 
of furnishing supplies and joining the British army with their 
contingents were not faithfully discharged by the majority of the 
protected chiefs. The geographical position of the protected states 
was of strategic importance tor keeping the means of British com¬ 
munications and supplies safe. But we find that most of the chiefs not 
only held back supplies but also prevented British officers from 
taking them themselves, and instead of protecting roads and restr¬ 
aining their subjects, they seemed to have suspended all civil 
control in their states except when it could be effectively employed 
to keep back the supplies required by the British army.'’- As 
regards the contingents, some fought against the British, and many 
never appeared at all, and even those that did join the British army, 
were little to be depended upon. The discipline, training and 
equipment of the contingents were so worthless that e\en if they 
ha d been faithful, they could have rendered little service to the 
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British.*^ 

After the wa r was over the British made an enquiry into the 
conduct of all the protected Sikh chiefs. It was found that the con¬ 
duct of the chiefs of Faridkot, Patiala, Malarikotla, and Rai^ka-Kot 
had been faithful in assisting the British. The conduct of the chief 
of Jhind was also favourably reported by most of the British officers, 
though in early stages of the war Broadfoot had inflicted a fine of Rs. 
10,000 on him. The mumdote chief had been a dependent of Lahore 
upto 13th December, 1845, when all Lahore Cis-Sutlej possessions had 
been confiscated. Inspite of the Agent-Governor-General’s promise 
to confirm him in his possessions independent of Lahore, he withheld 
all assistance and was reluctant to obey orders. The Mumdote 
contingent fought against the British at Ferozeshahar but its services 
were later on accepted by them. The conduct of Mullod was 
reprehensible in the beginning but on warning and admonition he 
improved his conduct. The chief of Rupar gave no supplies, his 
contingent did not appear, and he carried on intrigues with Lahore 
inspite of threats and warnings. The chiefs of Sialba and Khurur 
withheld all assistance, and Amins had to be stationed within their 
estates to collect supplies. The intrigues of the Sodhies of Anand- 
pore were notorious, and their open hostility had led to the confis¬ 
cation of their estates during the war. Of the small and insigni¬ 
ficant estates, about forty-one in number, which were dependent on 
the Ambala Agency, with the exception of the two estates of 
Dialgarh (or Boriah) and Chunchrowlee (or Khalsea), which were 
prompt in rendering assistance to the British, the rest of them either 
totally refused to give any help at all or whatever help they rendered 
after threats and warnings, was useless. Most serious charge against 
these partially in dependent states was that they being beyond the 
police jurisdiction of Ambala and having no criminal courts of their 
own, became haunts of bad characters who plundered the surround¬ 
ing districts. During the war the roads about Ambala had become 
very unsafe and some of these petty estates were even suspected of 
protecting thieves in return for a percentage of the spoils.The 
British decided to punish all chiefs who had acted in a hostile 
manner during the war. The estate of Rupar was confiscated and a 
pension of Rs. 27,000 annually granted to the chief on condition 

of his residing east of Jumna. The estates of Sodhies remained 
confiscated after the v?r ard they were given an aggregate pension 
of Rs. 60.CC0 annually. The British assumed the police manage- 
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ment of Sialba, Khurar, Mullod, and of all the estates dependent 
on the Ambala Agency, excepting Boriah and Chunchrowlee, and also 
abolished customs duties in them without giving any equivalent to 
the chiefs/® 

Of the bigger estates most serious charges of enmity and hostile 
actions against the British were made against the chiefs of Ladwa, 
Nabha and Ahluwalia. The Raja of Ladwa had since long been 
inimical to the British, At the outbreak of the war he had fled and 
joined the Sikhs with his troops and guns. His estates, which had 
already been confiscated, were ordered to remain so for ever. The 
Raja was made a prisoner when he surrendered after the war. He 
was granted a pension of Rs. 500/- per month on condition of his 
abstaining from all intrigues and residing east of Allahabad. 
Pensions were also given to the two sons of the Raja and his 
Ranees.^'’’ 

The Raja of Nabha, Deojindra Singh, was accused of having 
placed himself in virtual opposition to the British and continuing his 
Tecusancy throughout the war. The Raja furnished no supplies till 
after Ferozeshahar was won, and even then very little till the 
victories of Aliwal and Sobraon, after which there were no bounds 
to his zeal. The confiscation of a portion of territory, imprisonment 
of some of his officers and repeated warnings, failed to induce him 
to change his conduct. He disobeyed repeated orders of the British 
officers to present himself before them. His contingent stood aloof 
and rendered no help to the British. The Raja had openly defied 
the proclamation of 13th December, 1845, and short of open hosti¬ 
lity, had acted as an enemy of the British. The British resolved to 
inflict a deterrent punishment on him The Raja of Nabha was 
deposed and given a pension of Rs. 60,000 per year on condition of 
his residing peacefully in any British station South of Delhi and 
Meerut. The son of the ex-Raja, who was about seven years in age, 
was placed on the gaddi under the guardianship of his step-grand¬ 
mother, Chand Kour, who was to be aided in the administration by 
three responsible officers of the state. These officers were to be 
responsible to the British for the safety and education of the young 
Raja, All transit duties in Nabha which were estimated at Rs. 12,200 
p.a. were abolished. The Nabha contingent of 100 sowars and 133 
footmen was ordered to be abolished, one-fourth of the Nabha terri¬ 
tory was confiscated, and of these after restoring (o Nabha lands wor¬ 
th Rs, 12.200 p. a ., as equivalent for the transit duties, there remain- 
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ed an escheat of rupees one lac per year. Of this escheat the British 
retained themselves territories worth Rs. 28,766 as an equivalent for 
the Nabha contingent, (at Rs. 16/- per horse and Rs. 6/- per footman 
each month). The remaining portion of the confiscated land 
worth Rs. 71,224 p.a. were ordered to be made over in equal 
portions to the Maharaja of Patiala and the Raja of Faridkot as a 
reward for services rendered by them. A new sunnud was granted 
to the young Raja of Nabha, which provided that during war west 
of Jumna, he should place his resources at the disposal of the 
Government and attend himself at the requisition of the chief 
Political Officer. In all domestic afiairs, Nabha was to be indepen¬ 
dent during good conduct and management, but for proved tyranny 
or recusancy, the British Government could make any arrangement it 
considered necessary.^' 

Sirdar Nihal Singh, the Ahluwalia Raja, was also charged for 
having not properly performed his duties to the British. He held 
lands on both banks of the Sutlej and resided on the Lahore side of 
it. On the left side of the river, half of his lands were under British 
sovereignty and the other half were under Lahore supremacy, but all 
were equally under the British protection. The Lahore Durbar had 
often maltreated the Raja and his ancestors by confiscating parts of 
their territories on the right bank of the Sutlej and in other ways, 
but the British had uniformly treated them in a kind manner. When 
in difficulties at Lahore in 1825, because of the machinations of his 
brother, the Ahluwalia Sirdar had found a welcome refuge in his 
Cis-Sutlej possessions which were assured to him by the British. The 
Raja’s conduct during the war was so inimical that his Cis-Sutlej. 
possessions were forfeited by the British. He furnished no supplies 
to the British till two battles had been fought, and even then very 
little till the final victory was gained. Inspite of timely warnings 
and repeated requisitions by the British officers, he did not come to 
the British side of the Sutlej and made various false excuses. At 
any period during the struggle, the Raja could have easily come over 
to the British side, but he refused to do so inspite of the British 
assurances for the safety of his possessions on both sides of the 
river. The Raja tried to play with both sides. He gave fair 
promises and protestations of good faith to the British, while 
he paid money to the Sikhs and his troops fought against the British* 
at Aliwal. He refused to attend personally on either side. The 
Governor-General after enquiry into his conduct resolved to punish 
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him for his “low cunning”. The Cis-Sutlej estates of the Raja, 
valued a*t Rs. 5,65,000 per annum, were confiscated. From his 
Jullundher Doab territoJires, valued at Rs. 5,77,763, for which he 
was bound to furnish 400 cavalry and 5G0 infantry, the British took 
away lands worth Rs. 1,12,800 as commutation for the contingent 
at the rate of Rs. 16/- per horse and Rs. 6/- per footman each month, 
and the force was ordered to be abolished. The rest of the Jullundher 
Doab lands of the Raja, valued at Rs. 4.64,960 were confirmed to 
him and to his heirs on the terms of good conduct and management, 
joining the British army during war with all his means, and making 
and keeping in good repair high roads through his lands. The Raja 
was also bound not to levy any customs or transit duties throughout 
his estates.^® 

The hostile conduct of the protected states in general induced 
the British to reorient their relations with them. The Agent-Gover¬ 
nor-General proposed the resumption of all the Sikh protected states, 
and then granting them fresh Sunuds under new conditions which 
might ensure faithful service by them to the British, but the Gover¬ 
nor General preferred to apply the remedies without proclaiming 
the misconduct of the chiefs to the whole of India by a general 
forfeiture, which would have aroused much suspicions.It was 
absolutely necessary for the British to be assured that in any future 
contingency they would feel no difficulty in acquiring supplies, m 
maintaining the safety of communications, and in having the help of 
a well trained and faithful military force on the North-West 
Frontier.^" The number of troops that the protected chiefs were 
required to furnish as contingents could be quite sufficient for the 
peace and tranquillity of that frontier, and could be a substantial 
reinforcement to the British army during war, but they were not 
dependable, and even if they had been faithful, their training and 
equipment was such as to preclude them from rendciii g any essen¬ 
tial service. The Governor-General ordered that with the exception 
of Patiala, Faridkot, Jhind, Mullairkotla, Rai-ka-Kot, Kalsea, 
Boriah and Mumdote (the chiefs of which by a most liberal inter¬ 
pretation may be said to have acted faithfully), the contingents of 
all other protected states be abolished. In commutation for the 
contingents these states were required to surrender lands equal to 
the cost of their contingents calculated at Rs. 16/- and Rs. 6/- per 
month for each horse and footman, respectively.^^ In place of the 
contingent a local corps was to be established which was to be 
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recruited from the local Sikh population. The Governor General 
also decided that advantage should be taken of the reorganisation 
of British relations with these states to do away with transit and 
customs duties in them.' It was ordered that in all these slates, with 
the exception of those exempted from punishment, transit and 
customs duties be abolished as a measure of punishment for their 
misbehaviour.Negotiations were also made with the exempted 
states for their abolishing transit and customs duties in return for 
compensations given to them for the loss of revenue. As a result of 
the British desire these duties were abolished in the exempted states 
as well. Thus the trade between the Jumna and the Sutlej became 
free of all vexatious hindrances.The chiefs of Patiala and Jhind, 
out of their gratitude and loyalty to the British Government, refused 
to take any compensation for the loss of their transit duties. The 
Governor-General highly appreciated this generous conduct on the 
part of these chiefs, and ordered that as a mark of favour and 
reward, the number of Khilluts and salutes of these chiefs be increas¬ 
ed and lands worth Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,000, respectively, be 
conferred on them in addition to those given as a reward for good 
conduct during the war 

The guiltv having been punished, the faithful were rewarded 
by the British for their services during the war. We have already 
seen that Patiala and Faridkot were each given lands worth Rs. 
35.000 from the confiscated Nabha territory. With the addition of 
lands worth Rs. 10.000 as a reward for his abolishing the customs 
duties. Patiala on the whole received lands worth Rs. 45,000 
annually. In transferrinc lands to Patiala consideration was given 
to consolidating its boundary and exchanges of lands were effected 
for that purpose. The Maharaja of Patiala was also given 500 
maunds of gun-powder captured from the Sikhs.®® The chief of 
Faridkote was raised to the dignity of a Raja, and his wishes to 
have the 'parganas of Kotkapoore and Mooktisir (inhabited by men 
of his own tribe), instead of the confiscated Nabha lands, was 
granted as a favour. By this exchange the Raja got lands worth 
Rs. 23,500 more than was intended to be conferred on him, there¬ 
fore, he was required to pay that much sum to the British as land 
revenue. This revenue was to be increased to Rs. 70,000 annually 
if the British opened the Tihra Canal for irrigation.®® The fine of 
Rs. 10,000 imposed on the Raja of Jhind was remitted, and he 
received lands worth Rs. 3,000 in addition to that of Rs. 1,000 
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givea to Jjim as a reward for aboiis ung cuito.ns duties.Smaller 
grants of lands were also coniorred on some otner cniefs wno nad 
served the British during the war. 

The general measures of abolishing the contingents with excep¬ 
tions made in lavour of a few, and the rewards of fresh territories 
to the well-disposed chiefs, led to tiieir seeking fresh assurances 
Irom the ilritisli mat tiieii rights according to the usages and their 
possessions woula be rcspectco. liie Ciovernor General was willing 
to give Iresh assurances to these duels about their rights and posses¬ 
sions in form ol sunuds which may also conta.n m an explicit manner 
their ooiigations lo the paramount power, and impose certain new 
obligations and remove their fears about their estates being declared 
escheat in default of heirs in the direct hnc.'''^ We have already seen 
the Iresh suiiud given to the Raja of JNabha. Sunuds were also 
given to Patiala and some other chiefs whose conduct had been 
favourable. The siinud given to Patiala contained the following 
assurances and declarations of obligations."*^ A schedule of estates 
was annexed which was to remain in the possession of the Maharaja 
and his heirs with all administrative rights pertaining to police 
jurisdiction and collection of revenues. It was declared that the 
Maharaja’s Chaharurnians,*^^ feudatories, adherents and dependents 
would continue to be bound m their adherence and obligations lo the 
Maharaja as heretofore. The Maharaja was to exert to do justice 
and promote welfare and happiness of his subjects, who were to 
obey him and his successors, and pay revenue punctually. The chief 
relinquished for all timej any right to levy excise and transit duties 
which had already been abolished, flis Highness bound himself to 
suppress Satti, infanticide and slave trade. The British Government 
agreed never to demand from the Maharaja anything by way of 
tribute or revenue or commutation in lieu of troops or otherwise, 
and the chief was to ever continue sincerely devoted to British 
interests. If any enemy approached this side of the Beas or Sutlej, 
the Raja was to join the British army with his forces and to exert 
himself and act under discipline and obedience. During war he was 
to place his entire resources at the disposal of the British Govern¬ 
ment. His Highness engaged to have made, and keep in good 
repairs by his own officers, one or more military roads through his 
territories for the passage of British troops, and to fix encamping 
grounds at different stages.®® The Sunuds granted to some other 
protected chfofs contained similar terms.®? 
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The Governor General while giving such sunuds emphasised 
the fact that non-interference between the ruler and their subjects 
was the general rule of the British, and they would regret every 
contingency which necessitated a contrary course. The British were 
to uphold the authority of the rulers over the subjects, and not to 
listen to complaints by the latter against the former or do anything 
which might diminish the legitimate power and prestige of the 
chiefs. An exception was made in the case of the sepoy subjects 
serving in the Sikh brigades, as their complaints could be referred 
by the Commissioner for consideration by the princes.®^ The Gover¬ 
nor-General also made it clear that mutilation was not to be allowed 
in the protected states, and the chiefs could not inflict capital 
punishment without permission of the British Government.®^ 

The Hill Chiefs : 

The problem of dealing with the hill chiefs proved a compli¬ 
cated one. Proclamations issued in December, 1845, and February, 
1846, had promised protection and favourable treatment to all 
chiefs and people who exerted themselves in favour of the British 
Government. Mr. Erskine. the Superintendent, Hill States, encour- 
ased the hill chiefs to e\oel the Sikhs from the forts in their 
country, which the Sikhs had forcibly taken from them. The hill 
chiefs, some of whom had for long been dispossessed by the Sikhs, 
were favourably inclined towards the British, but they did little in 
their favour till the battle of Aliwal had been won and it had 
become clear that the Jullundher Doab would be retained by them. 
During the latter period of the war several of them exerted to expel 
the Sikhs. Though the British authorities had given no hopes to 
the chiefs other than the confirmation of their existing possessions 
and favourable treatment, the chiefs, on the basis of Erskine’s letters, 
expected that they would be restored to their ancient possessions. 
Lord Hardinge, though desiring to improve the condition of all the 
chiefs, resolved not to create a number of petty, misgoverned 
principalities, by restoring the possessions of those who had long 
since been ejected. Liberal pensions were granted to all the families 
of the chiefs. Lands in possession of the chiefs were confirmed to 
them and their descendants. To improve the condition of the 
people under the chiefs, the British assumed the police management 
of a large number of them, abolished all customs duties, and made 
it clear that the exercise of internal authority by the chiefs would 
pot be interfered with only as long as they administered for the 
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welfare their subjects. The contingents of most of these chiefs 
were abolished, and they were bound to join the British with all 
their means during war. Most of the chiefs were also obliged to 
build and keep in repair a good military road through their 
territories.®® 

Revenue Arrangements : 

The most important question that confronted the British 
officers was to have in as short a time as possible a proper revenue 
settlement in the newly annexed territories. The Sikh revenue 
demands had been unequal, uncertain, and the mode of collection 
cither in money or division of crops, varied from place to place. 
Usually the Sikh demand was half of the produce, but in addition 
to this the local officers collected large sums under different heads. 
A detailed survey and information about the kind and produce of 
these territories was not possible within a short time, therefore, the 
British resolved to have a summary settlement for three years which 
after that period might be modified in the light of the experience 
gained. Any delay would have caused a loss of revenue to the 
Government and obstructed the pacification and settlement of 
the newly acquired territories. A number of British officers were 
sent to make a summary settlement after collecting all available 
information. The documents of Patwaries and Kardars, giving 
details of the state demand, were examined as far as they were 
available. The British officers toured the country, talked with 
different sets of people, saw their condition, and then fixed the 
revenue demand at a lower rate than what it was under the Sikhs. 
It was considered “wise and politic” by the British to have a light 
revenue demand on the North-West Frontier so that the people 
might be contented, and by contrasting the systems prevailing on 
both sides of the border, might feel attached to the British. Illegal 
exactions and abwabs, which the local Sikh officers used to take from 
the people, were abolished. The satisfaction of the people at the 
new settlement was shown by the ready and easy payments of instal¬ 
ments by them. The revenue payment was to be made in money 
everywhere, and the rise in prices of grain soon reconciled the 
people to this change. The digging of wells, planting of groves, 
and re-opening of old tanks was encouraged by giving rent-free 
lands, assessing the lands around them at unirrigated rates, and by 
ladvancing money to^ be paid back in easy instalments. The culti- 
■vntora werer assured that thejr would not be taxed at the fresh 
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settlement for their industry in improving the land. After the^ 
revenue demand was fixed, 1% was added to that sum as a road 
fund. The people were given pattas stating the demand of the 
state after paying which they were to be free from all exactions. 
The new settlement thus fixed by the British was a light one.®^ After 
the summary settlement of the newly acquired districts had been 
completed, arrangements were made for a detailed survey of them to 
enable a fresh settlement for a large number of years.®® 

There were a large number of jagirdars in the newly annexed 
territories. These jagirs had been given by the Sikh rulers for 
pensionary allowances, charitable assignments, religious grants, for 
some services or for horsc-men kept for the state. Every jagir was 
an alienation of public revenues entitling the jagirdar to collect taxes 
in a portion of the territory, but he had no proprietory rights over 
his jagirs. These jagirdars paid no taxes to the state, rendered no 
service to the Government or people, and were a curse to the culti¬ 
vators from whom they exacted much more than was due to them. 
Ranjit Singh used to resume jagirs at the death of the occupant, and 
continued them to the successors only on payment of large sums as 
nuzrana. He exacted large sums from jagirdars by way of fines or 
other pretexts. After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh these 
jagirdars had gained much in influence and power, and had become 
more oppressive on the people. The British felt that legally they 
had every right to resume all jagirs, for the Sikh Government had 
tried its strength in war and having failed, their dependents were 
equally to sulfer with the rulers. But as a measure of policy, to avoid 
swelling the already numerous numbers of unemployed and disconte¬ 
nted men, it was resolved to][relcase a large numbers of jagirs for the 
lives of the occupants. Only a few were released in perpetuity.®® 
The jagirdars of Jullundher Doab had been bound to furnish a con¬ 
tingent of 1380 horse, 501 footmen, and 2 guns in all to the Lahore 
state. This force was undisciplined, inefficient and could not be 
trusted by the British, therefore, it was abolished, and the jagirdars 
were required to cede villages in commutation thereof at the rate of 
Rs. 16/- and Rs. 6/- per horse and footman, respectively.’® 

As regards the continuance of jagirs, the following general 
principles were laid down by the Governor General. We have 
already seen that the jagirs of the hill chiefs which were hereditary 
and long in their possession, were continued to the occupants. All. 
grants for provision or maintenance of former deposed rulers or- 
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former proprietors were maintained on their existing terms in 
perpetuity. All grants for the maintenance of religious establishments 
or buildings for public accommodation were ordered to be main¬ 
tained as long as the establishments or buildings were kept up. All 
persons holding jagirs free of rent since the time of Ranjit Singh, 
Kharak Singh or Sher Singh, and for which they had proper sunuds, 
were to be maintained in their holdings free of rent during their 
lives, and each case was to be open to the consideration and orders 
of the Government at the death of the holders. All persons hold¬ 
ing grants from the time of Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh or Sher 
Singh but paying nuzranas or peishkush or the like to the rulers, 
were to hold their jagirs for their lives subject to the payment of 
one-fourth of their revenues to the British; and on the death of the 
present holders, the lands were to be assumed by the British. All 
persons holding lands for which service was rendered to the Sikh 
rulers, including Bedies and Sodhies, who were expected to perform 
religious service, were to hold their jagirs for lives subject to the 
payment of one-fourth of their revenues to the British; and on the 
death of each holder the case was to be reported for reconsideration 
of the Government. All grants made by persons not having 
authority to alienate Government revenues were assumed, and where 
no sunuds existed, a holding for three generations was to constitute 
a title entitling the holder to have his case considered according to 
the foregoing rules. To prevent the jagirdars from oppressing the 
cultivators, certain rules were made by which the jagirdars could 
claim (rJy a lixcd snm as revenue and could levy no other 
exactions. Formerly, they used to take revenue in cash in bad 
seasons and insist on division of crops in good ones, but now' it was 
laid down that division of crops could be made only when both 
the jagirdars and the cultivators agreed, and cither of rhem 
could have the option of cash payment. In fact, the jagir¬ 
dars were left with no administrative rights, and in case they 
oppressed the people, the collection of revenue was also to be taken 
over by the Government. These changes effected in the position of 
the jagirdars deprived them of their former power and wealth which 
were incompatible with the interests of the people and the safety of 
the Government, The large jagirdars were reduced to the position of 
big land-holders and the smaller ones to the level of petty yeomen.’^ 
Other Administrative Measures : 

Several other measures, for improving the administration of 
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these newly acquired territories, were taken during the remaining 
period of Lord Hardinge’s stay in India. For police and t/'anquillity 
purposes in the Cis-and-Trans-Sutlej territories, the Governor 
General resolved to form a political corps called the Frontier 
Brigade. This Brigade consisted of one company of artillery and 
four regiments of infantry. The regiments of infantry were later 
designated as, ‘1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Regiments of Sikh Local 
Corps.’ This local corps was not to be employed beyond the river 
Jumna in the east, and beyond the Beas or the Sutlej, below its 
junction with Beas, in the west, except in cases of emergency when 
extra batta was to be given to the men. No regiments of cavalry 
were deemed necessary to be raised as two regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry out of the eight newly raised ones could always be available 
for service beyond Jumna. As a result of the experience gained 
during the Sikh war, when the movements of the British army had 
been hampered because of the want of knowledge of the country, it 
was resolved to remove this deficiency. A Guide’s Corps, consisting 
of one troop of horse and two companies of infantry, were constitut¬ 
ed under an European officer, who was ordered to acquaint his men 
with the nature of the country and to train them to act as guides 
and intelligencers in case of emergency. The expenses of the Sikh 
Local Corps and the .Guide’s Corps came to be Rs. 5,81,248 per 
year, which were easily covered by the sums received as commuta¬ 
tion for the abol ition of contingents of the chiefs and jagirdars, and 
by the disbandment of the Ambala Police Battalion. In the consti¬ 
tution of the Sikh Local Corps the disbanded men of the Police 
Battalion were given preference, and the chiefs and jagirdars were 
permitted to furnish any number of suitable persons, not exceeding 
their quotas of the abolished contingents. The constitution of the 
Frontier Brigade gave employment to a large number of disbanded 
soldiers of the Sikh army living in the British territory and thus 
sought to reconcile them to the change of masters.’* 

As a measure of precaution the British ordered the dismant¬ 
ling of most of the forts in the Jullundher Doab and hill states, 
leaving only such as were required for public purposes.’* Special 
attention was paid to the maintenance of old roads and for cons¬ 
truction of new ones, as they were very important for military 
movements. In most cases one of the important conditions for the 
continuation of the possessions of the hill chiefs and protected 
chiefs was their obligation to make and keep in good repair a 
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military road of requisite standard throughout their territories. The 
1% addition to the revenue settlement hardly gave sufficient sums to 
enable the repairs of the roads, therefore, the Governor-General 
sanctioned the income from Ferry Tolls and Abkari revenue for 
being spent on improving the communications. Road Committees 
consisting of officials and non-officials were formed in the Jullund- 
her Doab to transact business regarding the communications of the 
country. For the construction of new roads the policy laid down 
was that in their planning commercial and agricultural requirements 
were to have due weight along with military necessity. Provision 
was made for encamping grounds on roads, and arrangements were 
provided for their safety and watch and ward. An attempt was 
made to make the roads as direct as possible and to connect impor¬ 
tant towns with their help.’^ 

Measures were taken to re-organise the police and judicial 
administration of these territories on an efficient basis. Most of the 
petty states were deprived of their powers in this respect, and British 
officers were required to maintain law and order and administer 
justice. Rules of procedure for civil and criminal cases were laid 
down. A civil code was made and a criminal code was ordered to be 
prepared. Offices of Registery were established, and Stamp duties in 
civil suits were introduced. Punchayets to deal with civil and criminal 
cases were established under district officers. A limit of twelve years 
before British occupation in civil and of three years in criminal cases 
was fixed—the cases of which period could be taken up for trial.’® 
To remove oppressions on the people some improvements were made 
and restrictions were enforced in the application of the Khoje 
System by which the footprints of thieves used to be traced for 
finding out the criminals.’® 

We have already seen that one of the punishments given to the 
protected chiefs for their hostile conduct was to oblige them to 
abolish all customs and transit duties within their territories. At 
British instance the protected states which were not thus punished 
also abolished these duties for which they received compensation. 
Similarly, the Superintendent of hill states gave compensation to those 
hill chiefs for the abolition of such duties, the maintenance of whose 
estates had not been made conditional on their discontinuance. 
The British abolished all customs duties in the territories 
that had lapsed to them. Thus the trade was freed from all hind¬ 
rances between Jumna and Beas, there being only customs duties on 
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November 1847; 41 of 28th January 1848. 

26. S .C. 42 of 28th January 1848; G. G. to S. C. No. 25 of 1847. 

27. S. C. 43 of 28th January 1848. 

28. S. C. 472 of 26th December 1846. 

29. S. C. 803, 905 of 26th December 1846; 89—110 of 27th February 1847. 
(The following were the disputed tracts about which the decision was 
given by the British Government. 1. Minawur-Hill tuppas with a 
portion of plain given to Gulab Singh, while the southern plain was 
given to Lahore. 2 & 3. Suchetgarh and Katooha given to Lahore. 
4. Bhimbur — allotted to Gulab Singh. 5. Kurri Kurriali — hill 
portions and a part of plains made over to Gulab Singh while certain 
plain lands were given to Lahore. 6. Meerpore Chowmook — given to 
Gulab Singh. 7. Sultanpur and Sakri-given to Lahore. 8. Behwal — 
given to Lahore. 9. Balimah—to Lahore. 10. Karoo and Khaota — 
given to Gulab Singh. 11. Mooshubsa villages of Rawalpindi — hill 
villages to Jammu and plain ones to Lahore. 12. Soobrah villages — 
given to Lahore. 13. Hoomun villages — given to Lahore. 14. Zillah 
Mughal — given to Lahore. 15. Eleven villages of Duosri and Pindi 
Mulkan — given to Lahore). 

30. S. C. 130, 131, 133 of 26th June 1846. 

31. S. C. 93 of 27 February 1847; 133 of 26th June 1847. 

32. P. C. 281 of 13lh June 1846. 

33. S. C. 1335, 1336 of 26th December 1846. 

34. S. C. 139, 140, 147, 156, 159, 162, 182 of 28th August 1847; 22, 26 of 27th 
November 1847; 129—131, 134 of 31st December 1847: 52, 55 of 28th 
January 1848; G. G. to S. C. No. 48 of 1847. 

35. P. C. 247, 248, 249, 270, 283, 284, 303, 305 of I3th June 1846; P. C. 138, 
144 of 2nd January 1847; 2603 of 31st December 1847. 

36. P. C. 2606, 2613 of 31st December 1847. 

37. S. C. 814, 818, 821, 829, 835, 839, 842, 847, 851, 852, 854, 854, 857, 858, 
861, 863, 864 of 26th December 1846; G. G. to S. C. No. 18 of 1846; Suri 
Vol. V, p. 4. (The garrison gave out as excuse for not surrendering that 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had asked them not to open their gates to any 
one, even to his messenger, till he himself arrived. The Agent-Governor- 
General told the leaders of the garrison that they had faithfully done 
their duties, but now as the accredited representative of the successor of 
Ranjit Singh, who was a mere child, had arrived, they should as loyal 
soldiers obey their orders. Negotiations with the garrison continued for 
a long time. The British were prepared to assure the soldiers their per¬ 
sonal safety, while Dina Nath on behalf of the Durbar promised them 
retention in service, forgiveness and other concessions. The garrison was 
warned that any terms would be given to them only before the prepara¬ 
tions to attack had been completed. The garrison expressed its will¬ 
ingness to surrender if their lives were assured and they were allowed to 
take their fire-arms, but the Agent-Governor-General was only prepared 
to assure them their safety and allow them to take their side-arms alone, 
for they had fired so long on the British that they could not be allowed 
to go away with honours of \^ar. When Wheeler arrived the Agent- 
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Governor-General demanded unconditional surrender. But the Gover¬ 
nor-General expressed the opinion that the useless distinction between 
fire-arms and side-arms ought not to be made a cause for blood-shed, 
and negotiations should not have stopped before the siege guns had 
arrived, and that the Lahore officials who had been asked to surrender 

the fort, should have been givens free hand to grant any terms they 
liked). 

38. S. C. 861, 863 of 26th December 1846 

39. S. C. 1300, 1309 of 26th December 1846. 

40. S. C. 1300, 1309 of 26th December 1846. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid. 

43. S. C. 1300, 1309 of 26th December 1846. 

44. S. C. 1300 of 26th December 1846. 

45. S. C. 13000, 1309, 1313 of 26th December 1846; P. C. 1647, 1689, 1695 of 
31st December 1847. 

46. S. C. 706, 708, 711, 716, 722, 905, 1300, 1109, 1313 of 26th December 
1846. 

47. S. C. 1286, 1287, 1290, 1300, 1309, 1313 of 26th December 1846, P. C. 
1642, 1672 of 3Ist December 1847. 

48. S. C. 1294, 1295, 1297, 1309 of 26th December 1846. 

49. S. C. 1300, 1306 of 26th December 1847. 

50. S. C. 1309 of 26th December 1846. 

51. S. C. 1300, 1309, 1313 of 26th December 1846; P. C. 1171, 1172 of 26th 
December 1846. (The chiefs of Mumdote, Boriah, and Rai-Ka-Kot, who 
were under the existing terms bound to furnish an inisignificant num¬ 
ber of soldiers, were excused their contingents during peace but they 
>vere to help the British with all their resources during war. The Agent- 
Governor-General had not recommended the inclusion of Mumdote 
among the laithful chiefs, for the Khan had not given supplies and his 
contingent had fought against the British. But as the services of the 
Khan’s troops had been accepted later on and his sowars had rendered 
valuable servise in errrying despatches before the battle of Ferozeshahar 
and considering the fact that this state had been a dependency of 
Lahore, the Governor General ordered that Mumdete be also included 
in the list of those exempted from punishment). 

52. G. G. to S. C. No. 8 of 1847, S. C. 1300, 1319 of 26th December 1846. 

53. S. C. 1313, of 26th December 1846; P. C. 1699 of 31st December 1847; 
G. G. to S. C. No. 8 of 1847. 

54. P. C. 1699, 1702, 1704, 1705, 1715, 1717 of 31st December 1847; G. G. 
to S. C. No. 8 of 1847. 

55. P. C. 1672, 1674, 1679, 1683, 1684 of 31st Decimber 1847; P. C- 1065 
of 26th December 1846. 

56. P. C. 1662, 1663, 1666 of 31st December 1847. 

57. P. C. 1672, 1674 of 41st December 1847; S. C. 13 00, 1316, 1317 of 26th 
December 1846. 

58. S. C. 1320 of 26th December 1846. 

59. P. C. 1650—1653, 1655 of 31st December 1847. 

60. P. C. 1656, 1657 of 31st December 1847. 
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61. P. C. 1655, 1657, 1721 of 31st December 1847. (Chaharupiians were 
petty Cis-Sutlej estates which had from time to time been attached 
to bigger states for purposes of peace and supervision. When the British 
extended their protection over all Cis-Sutlej states they found that 
instead of a few powerful stales ihey had to protect numerous small 
estates from foreign invasicn and against each other. Disputes among 
the states were ccmmcn, and oLen the zamindars and ryots in them 
were in conflict. The British Government had not any machinery to 
deal with their disputes, or enough troops to preserve peace in them, 
therefore, from time to time, some of these small estates were handed 
ever to their bigger neighbours for keeping peace, exercising criminal 
jurisdiction and exacting service. The controlling slate had no right 
over these estates except that of police and criminal jurisdiction and of 
taking service. The right of the Paramount power to lapse of these esta- 
tcb in default of heirs, had never been given up, though it had not been 
exercised and the collaterals had been allowed to succeed Lord 
Hardinge would have preferred to transfer at once the superintendence 
of these estates to British control, for they had now ample military and 
other means at their disposal for this purpose. But he did not take this 
extreme measure because of his desire not to alter t!ic position and 
authoiity of the Maharaja cf Patiala, who had proved faithful to the 
British. Therefore, the existing arrangements were ordered to be 
continued during the life time of the then Maharaja, on whose death the 
subject could be reconsidered. The feudal dependence of Chaharumians, 
which had long been estabiisbad, was confirmed by the new sunuds. The 
Governor General also ordered that the exact position and extent of 
each Chaharumians be accertained to prevent the feudal superior from 
usurping the rights of the British Government. Where British para- 
nu'untcy was established the succession was to be confined to lineal 
descendanta, and in case of failure of heirs, the estate was to be 
annexed to the British territory). 

62. P. C. 1656, 1657 of 31st December 1847. 

63 P. C. 1658, 1659 of 31sf December 1847. 

64. P C. 1657 of 31st December 1847 

65. Ibid. 

66. S. C. 650-652 of 26lh December 1846; P-C. 2470, 2471,2473 of 31st Dec. 
1847. (In accordance with these general principles decisions were made 
in the case o f individual chiefs. Raja of Juswan, who had been exclu¬ 
ded by the Sikhs from the whole of bis principality excepting estates 

worth Rs. 12,000 per annum, bad exerted himself in favour of the 
British but he bad captured certain forts after the treaty against British 
orders and had to be ejected from them by force. The Raja and his 
descendants were confirmed in the jagirs in his possession, and he and 
his son were granted in addition an allowance of Rs. 6,000 per year for 
their lives. The British paid the expenses incurred by the Raja during 

the war upto the time he received the letter of Lawrence prohibiting him 
from capturing some forts. All customs duties were abolished and the 
police management cf the jagir was assumed by the British. The Raja 
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of^Kyloor was confirmed in the lands north of the Sutlej in his actual 
possession at the commencement of the war, and the tribute of Rs. 4,000 
annually paid by him to the Sikhs was remitted. The Raja was bound to 
levy no customs north of the Sutlej, and to construct and keep in order 
a road 12ft broad throughtout his estate, and during war join the British 
with all his forces. Raja Ranbir Chand of Katoch family was given the 
parganas of Mahal Moree in full and in prepetuity without tribute or 
service. The Raja was given the police management bat he could levy 
no customs. If the proceeds of the Fergana were less than Rs. 50,000 a 
year, the British Government were to make good the deficit. After 
sometime it was found that the Raja bad mortgaged most of his jagirs 
to his creditors and mismanaged the estate, therefore, the British assu¬ 
med the administration of his jagir giving the Raja Rs 50,000 annually 
fur life, from which onc-third was deducted for the liquidation of his 
debts. The estate was to be restord to him after the settlement of his 
debts, Rajas Lodar Chand and Jodhar Chand, the other members of the 
Katoch family, were maintained in their jagirs but without revenue or 
police management, which was taken over by the British, and customs 
in their territories were abolished. The Rajas of Sukeit, and Mundi 
were confirmed in their possessions hut were required to pay tributes of 
Rs. 11,000 and Rs 1,00,000, respect vely. They were required to levy no 
customs, and make and keep in repair a road I2ft. wide, and during war 
join the British W'ith their full force. These chiefs were to have full 
sovereignty subject to good administration. In the chiefship of Haripur 
or Guleir, the Raja was excused Rs 45,000 which he had collected from 
the villages, and was confirmed m his jagir of .Anandpur with powers of 
management on condition of good Government. No customs duties 
were to be levied by the Raja who got compensation for their abolition. 
The Rija v\as to make and keep in repair a road 16 ft wide throughout 
his telritory and Join the British with all his means during war. There 
being no claimant to the chiefship of Hajipur, it was resumed by the 
British. T!ie chief of Datarporc was maintained in his jagir but without 
police and revenue authorithy. He was to abolish all customs duties for 
which he was to be compensated, and to make and keep in repair roads 
in his estates, and join the British ai my during war. The chief of 
Kooloo and his successors werer to be maintained in their jairs with 
full pow'crs of management on conditions of good government and 
fidelity to the British, joining the British with all their means during the 
war, and making and keeping in repair a road in their territories. The 
Chief of Seeba, Raja Ram Singh, was given ^hree-fourths of his estates, 
while his brother Bijai Singh, got one fourth. They were to have the 
revenue management while the police administration was taken over 
by the British. Raja Ram Singh was to pay a tribute of Rs. 1,500 and 
join the British with all his forces during war. The estate of Rilloo was 
retained by the British for it had originally belonged to Chumba from 
which Sikhs had taken it. As to the chiefshm of Noorpore. Shahpore, 
and Kotelah, a hereditary pension was given to the young son of Raja 
Bir Singh on condition of his residing south of the Sutlej. Raja Narayan 
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Pal was confirmed in his jagir of Charatgarh, without service or (ribute, 
but also without authority to collect customs or exercise police powers. 
Narayan Pal also received 60% of the revenues of districts of Chowkee 
and Kotolhur, which were retained by the British). , 

67. P. C. 718-720, 724 of 26Lh December 1846; P. C. 767, 768 of 7th August 
1847; P.C. 1794, 1796,1829, 1830,1832,1833, 1838,2279, 2281, 2288, 
2293,2351.2352,2357,2377,2379,2438,2439,2442, 2443, 2453, 2507 of 
31st December 1847. 

68. P.C. 90, 101, 103, 104 of 23rd January 1847; P. C. 1814, 1830 of 31st 

December 1847. 

69. P. C. 1839, 1840, 1843, 2119, 2190, 2195 of 31st December 1847. (There 
was a good deal of difference of opinion between J. Lawrence and H. 
Lawrance about the policy to be pursued towards the Jullundher Doab 
jagirdars. J. Lawrence considered the jagirdars to be pests of society 
oppressing the people and preventing the British from having full re¬ 
sources of the country at their disposal, therefore, he wanted that as a 
rule no jagirs be released except for the life of the occupant, and 
whether released for life or in perpetuity, they should pay one-fourth of 
their revenues to theBritish. H. Lawrence, on the other hand, consider¬ 
ed that the jagirdars had hereditary rights, therefore, he wanted to 
a large number of retain them and to take no payment from anyone of 
them who did not pay anything to the Sikhs. Grants given to Bedis and 
Sodhis were considered as religious grants by H. Lawrence, while 
Lawrence regarded them only as personal grants given to persons too 
idle to work for their livelihood. 
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of the pursuers, the villagers offered a thorough search of their houses, 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


On the 7th January, 1848, Lord Hardinge laid down the reins 
of the administration of india. in the stormy period of three and a 
half years of his administration he had worked patiently, diligently 
and intelligently, displaying excellent qualities as an administrator, 
statesman and warrior; and when he took his well earned rest 
from his toils, he could rightly pride himself over the fact that as 
the custodian of the British interests in India, he had nothing to 
regret about his achievements in this country. We can here briefly 
review the contribution made by the Lord Hardinge to the course of 
British policy in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

We have already seen that when Lord Hardinge arrived in India, 
the ills of the Subsidiary System and the exorbitant demands of the 
East India Company had produced miserable conditions in most of 
the Indian states. Elaphazard remedies like interference in internal 
affairs or annexing them to the British Empire, had little effect in 
improving the condition of the Indian states. The Gwalior and 
Sindh affairs had produced a terror among the princes who felt that 
they were being only treated as convicted criminal awaiting to be 
cashiered by the Paramount Power at its will. Lord Hardinge be¬ 
lieved that ordinarily the British should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Indian states. He treated the princes in a liberal 
manner. By is moderation and generous treatment of the Indian 
rulers he sought to remove their fears about their existence. Lord 
Hardinge was at the same time sensible about the obligations of the 
paramount power to provide for the welfare of the people in the 
Indian states. But he too, like his predecessors, could not effect 
any real improvement in their conditions, as all efforts for improve¬ 
ments were directed merely to the appointment of some ministers or 
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other officers in the interests of the Paramount Power or some other 
improvem'ents in the administration. However, Lord Hardinge did 
not try to use the disorder and confusion prevailing in the Indian 
states for the advantage of the British Government. An imperious 
Governor General might well have considered Oiidh and Hyderabad 
to have become sufficiently ripe to be picked up by the British; but 
Lord Hardinge contented himself by only giving their rulers strong 
warnings for improving the administration of their states. But often 
treaty stipulations, warnings and threats, and even direct super¬ 
vision by British officers, failed to effect any improvement in the 
Indian states. Lord Hardinge wanted that in such extreme cases the 
British should temporarily assume the administration of the state, 
effect improvements in its aifairs w'ithout disturbing the institutions 
of the state, and restore the powers of the prince after the desired 
reforms had been effected. It was such a remedy that he had 
contemplated for Oudh if his final warning had proved ineffective. 

Inspitc of the non-interfering policy, there arose certain matters 
in which Lord Hardinge clearly asserted the rights of the Paramount 
Power to enforce its will over the Indian rulers. Though the British 
Government had even before forced men of their own choice as 
ministers in Indian states, the right of the Paramount Power to do 
so was clearly asserted during this time in case of Cochin. Shuncra 
Warrior, the Dewan of Cochin, was maintained in his position bv 
the British inspite of the intense hatred and enmity of the Raja 
against him. In Hyderabad, the Nizam after repeated warnimis, 
was induced to appoint a minister of British choice; and in Oudh. 
the Nawab’s disregard of British advice in appointments and dis¬ 
missals of ministers was considered a slight to the Paramount Power. 
This device of the British Government to control the ministers in 
Indian states was a clever one. It was found impossible to check 
the recusancy of the princes in every detail, especially as they were 
clothed in all the outward manifestations of royal dignity. Gradually, 
the British discovered that their objects could be best achieved by 
reducing the princes into royal pageants in internal affairs as well, 
and compelling them to informally delegate full powers of adminis¬ 
tration to a Dewan, who was to maintain his position at the pleasure 
of the British authorities. The need of ostensible interference, repe¬ 
ated warnings and protests could all be avoided if the ministers in 
the states became pliant instruments of the British. 

The right of the Paramount Power to annex a state in default 
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of legal heirs was also definitely asserted during this time. The 
Indore state was continued only because of the British pleasure in 
acceding to the wishes of the chiefs and the people of that state. But 
a distinction was sought to be made between succession bji right and 
succession by the nomination of the British Government, at the 
accession of the young Holkar to the gaddi in 1844. In the case of 
Jeitpore, the ‘Doctrine of Lapse’ which was later used so vigorously 
by his successor, was applied by Lord Hardinge himself. He order¬ 
ed that at the death of the Raja of Jeitpore, the state be annexed to 
British dominions, as the Raja was issue-less and he could not adopt 
without the British sanction. Lord Hardinge tried to improve the 
administration of Indian states through advice and warnings to their 
rulers. Neither interference in internal affairs nor annexation of 
Indian states was considered advisable by him, therefore, he could 
only exhort the princes to improve their administration through 
their own officers, warning them about the ill consequences of the 
neglect of the British advice. Such a malleable policy could not be 
expected to achieve spectacular results, but within its limitations. 
Lord Hardinge was able to do something to improve the adminis¬ 
tration of some of the Indian states. Through the efforts of the 
Residents, improvements were effected in states like Gwalior, Bho pal 
and Indore, which came under direct supervision of the British 
Government. His efforts to induce the princes to abolish certain 
social evils like Suttee, infanticide, and slavery were greatly success¬ 
ful. Thus we find that in the alternating policy of aggression and 
pacification, which the British rulers of this time adopted towards 
the Indian states, Lord Hardinge’s administration falls into the latter 
category. After the militant policy pursued by two of his immediate 
predecessors. Lord Hardinge did much to soothe the feelings and to 
remove the apprehensions of the Indian princes. 

Lord Hardinge did not forget the wishes of the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors — that possessed as already he was of the 
highest renown as a soldier, he should in India rest his happiness 
and fame ‘on the furtherance of measures tending to promote the 
welfare and best interests of the Government and of the people.’ 
Inspite of his having been engaged in a major war he successfully 
introduced a number of social, economic and educational reforms. 
But the spirit behind these measures was similar to that of other 
British administrators in India during the mid-nineteenth century. A 
high moral tone was assumed and professions were made about their 
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anxiety to improve the moral and material conditions of the people, 
'Who were considered to be much lower in civilization than their 
vaunted civilization of the west. But in most of the measures 
introduced, the highbrowed ruling class had primarily its own 
advantages in view, and took great credit to itself, if perchance these 
measures also benefitted the people here. The beneficial schemes of 
the Railways and the Ganges canal were primarily introduced to 
better the economic and political position of the British in India. 
The educational measures tended to produce good clerks and loyal 
subjects for the British. Nevertheless, certain social evils were 
suppressed and some improvements were made in the administration 
of the country. During this time we also find that, as exemplified 
in the case of the Patna Conspiracy, a clash between the spirit of 
the east and that of the west had begun to be felt. The new light of 
the west and its civilization had now come into closer contact with 
the unruffled waters of the Indian civilization and a clash between 
the two forces seemed imminent. The spirit of the people of India 
glowed as an everburning fire against the dominance by the strangers. 
The urge for national freedom, though weak, disunited and subdued, 
was still aglow like burning charcoals beneath ashes. A spark alone 
was needed to set it afire in all its fury. Lord Hardinge had the 
foresight to see that it was on the army alone, especially its European 
portion, on which the British could depend for the continuance of 
their domination in India. Inspite of all his reductions in the 
military expenditure, which were required by financial exigencies, he 
did his best to keep the army contented, and in a better state of 
discipline. He tried to deepen the loyalty of the Indian soldiers to 
the British salt by conferring certain boons on them, and insisted 
on greater proportion of European officers and soldiers in India. 
When we find that within a decade of Hardinge’s departure from 
this country, the great crisis of the Mutiny occurred, we can say 
that as a preserver of the British Empire in India, Lord Hardinge’s 
emphasis on improving the condition of the army was not 
premature. 

As regards foreign policy, there had been a change in the 
policy of the Company. The memory of the Afghan experience was 
still too fresh to allow it to embark again on a forward policy beyond 
the natural frontiers of India, but its policy regarding Punjab had 
undergone a change. Instead of desiring a strong and friendly 
Punjab as an equal ally in repelling any invasion from the north- 
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west, the Company now wanted to have a subservient Punjab only 
having some sort of sham independence. Lord Hardinge’s victories 
on the Sutlej, not only enabled the Company to recover from the 
shock of the Afghan enterprise, but it also eliminated the ^^st and 
one of the most formidable rivals of the British in India. The 
British military glory was again vindicated, and faith in the ‘iqbal’ 
of the Company revived by its victory over the Sikhs, who were a 
brave race of warriors imbubed with fanatical zeal, and who, but 
for the treason of their generals, mutual Jealousies and indiscipline, 
might well have won the struggle against the British. Political, finan¬ 
cial and military exigencies induced Lord Hardinge to decide against 
the annexation ol the whole of Punjab, but he thoroughly crushed 
the power of the Sikhs. The fairest part of Punjab was annexed by 
the British, a dependent state was planted on its northern borders, 
and a British force was stationed in Lahore itself. Moreover, a 
British officer was appointed to control the Government during the 
minority of the Maharaja, and a iiumber of British officers were sent 
to every corner of the country to introduce a large number of 
administrative changes. Ihe Punjab aristrocracy looked with 
dismay at the fact that all the key positions in the state were being 
occupied by white officers. The national pride and love of indepen¬ 
dence of the people of Punjab were deeply hurt when they found 
that the British were settling down in their country as if it was their 
own. The courageous Sikhs were left with the alternatives of either 
meekly continuing as a dependent power of the British, or of again 
rising against the British for their independence. Lord Hardmge 
felt that everything would be quiet in Punjab for some years to 
come, but he was ignorant of the depths of feelings which moved 
the Sikhs who loved their independence much more than the British 
bureaucratic efficiency. A fresh bid for independence by the Sikhs 
was quite natural, but the British strangle-hold had been too tightly 
fixed and the odds were heavily against them. The independence of 
Punjab had been crushed beyond repair, as it was no longer a 
necessity for the defence of the British interests in the north-west. 
Strong British forces in the Jullundher Doab and on the Sutlej, and 
strong Sikh forces under British officers at Peshawar and other 
difficult positions on the north-west frontier of Punjab, were now 
considered to be the most advantageous form of defence of thff 
British interests. 

Assessed by his achievements in India, we can say that Lord 
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Hardinge was one of those vigorous Governors General who left 
Jheir mark on every branch of Indian administration. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, the British had just emerged as the sovereign 
power in India, and it were men of Lord Hardinge’s calibre alone 
who could have strengthened these foundations. Lord Hardinge 
completed the fabric of the British Empire in India by clearing the 
way for the eventual annexation of Punjab, which he reduced to a 
dependency. He showed moderation towards the Indian states, 
but that appeared only as the lull before the vigorous policy of 
annexations pursued by his successor. In internal administration as 
well, he carried out a number of useful reforms, which were a fitting 
prelude to the policy of Lord Dalhousie. On the whole, we can say 
that among the great Governors General of this time, who did their 
best to preserve and strengthen the British Empire in India, Lord 
Hardinge may rank along with Wellesley, Hastings and Dalhousie. 

But what of the Indian people ? In the whole picture of the 
administration, even the least regard for their welfare and improve¬ 
ment comes up only incidentally. The British rulers of this time 
were engrossed with the problems of strengthening their Empire in 
India. Their main aim was to make their Indian Empire pay 
handsomely and profusely to the people of Britain. They had little 
time to consider the problems and miseries of the people of this 
land. Lord Hardinge’s administration in India is no exception to 
this general rule. 
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The following letter was written by Lord Hardinge to the King 
of Oiidh on 22nd November, 1847. 

“Let it be known to your Majesty that it is incumbent upon 
the Resident, by virtue of the treaty of 1801, to counsel the Sovere¬ 
ign of Oudh, and necessary for the Sovereign to consult the 
representative of the Government with regard to the administration 
of h'S country, and to follow such advice as he, the Resident, may 
tender to him; considering that it is our intention to be always 
assisting you with such advice as will assure your Majesty that the 
friendship of your Government; is always the study and desire of 
the Honourable H 1 Co. And this state of amity has existed for the 
last fortysix years between this Government and your Majesty’s 
ancestors This Government also expects and hopes as heretofore 
to see the Sovereign of Oude firm and stable on his throne, without 
any diminution of his rights, and that he may enjoy all his pomp 
and dignity. The forbearance and the strict observance of treaties 
by the British Government towards princes, is evident from a 
consideration of the Company’s immense power as exhibited in the 
Punjab and Kashmere. And also it is evident and proved that the 
British, in addition to the strict observance of their treaties and the 
support of the dignity of the native princes, look to the amelioration 
and the improvement of the condition of the Rayots; for instance in 
the last year the Government declared conditionally that unless the 
Resident were entrusted with the entire protection of the Rayots 
(cultivators) from oppression, the Government would withdraw their 
protection from the Punjab territory. The treaty of 1801, between 
your Majesty’s ancestors and the British Government provides for 
the British Government’s protection of the rights of the people. The 
sixth article provides thus ;— “His Excellency engages that he will 
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^establish in his reserved dominions such a system of administration, 
to be carried into effect by his own officers, as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives 
and property of the inhabitants; and His Excellency will always 
advise with, and act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of 
the said Honourable Company.” 

“By the Convention of 1802, signed by the Governor General, 
Lord Wellesley, Nawab Wuzier-ool-Momolik agreed to provide for 
the protection of the Rayots and to afford them justice without any 
opposition or detriment; also the said Nawab wrote requesting that 
the Government would afford him assistance in enforcing obedience 
to his orders.” 

“From these conditions, which have been firm and binding for 
the last forty-six years, it is clear and manifest that when the British 
Government; undertook the entire protection of the authority of the 
Sovereign, they also took upon themselves the protection of the 
Rayots; and the Treaty dated in 1837 there is inserted as follows : 
Article VII, ‘in modification of Article VI of the treaty referred to, 
it is hereby provided that the King of Oude will take into his 
immediate and earnest consideration, in concert with the British 
Resident, the best means of remedying the existing defects in the 
police, and in the judicial and revenue administration of his domi¬ 
nions, and that if his Majesty should neglect to attend to the advice 
and counsel of the British Government, or its local representative 
and if (which God forbid) gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, 
and misrule should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oude 
dominions, such as seriously to endanger the public tranquility, the 
British Government reserves to itself the right of appointing its own 
officers to the management of whatsoever portions of the Oude 
territory, to a small or to a great extent, in which such misrule as 
that above alluded to may have occurred, for so long a period as it 
may deem necessary, the surplus receipts in such case, after defray¬ 
ing all charges, “to be paid into the King’s treasury, and a true and 
faithful account rendered to His Majesty of the receipts and expen¬ 
diture of the territories so assumed.” 


“This treaty of 1837 is in confirmation and extension of the 
treaty of 1801, for it gives power of interference to the British 
Government when pecessaiy for the proper Government of the 
Yp^r M^^ty will feel assured, aftpr^ruslng ,the sjxth 
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Governor General to perform strictly the articles of the treaty of 
1801, relative to the Rayots of Oude, because if the Governor 
General shuts his eyes to the anarchy and disorganisation which he 
has power to amend, by virtue of the treaty, then he might be 
reckoned a party to such wrong-doings. Under such circumstances 
it is to be regretted that the Sovereigns of Oude do not think that 
the Governor General, by taking such a load of infamy upon him, 
as would ensue from his non-interference, would be acting contrary 
to laws of the British nation, and contrary to all high feeling. It is 
a fact that friendly advice has often been given on these occasions, 
but without avail. Now, 1 sincerely hope your Majesty will pursue 
in these affairs a more wise and cautions course than your ancestors 
have so that it may not happen that, instead of offering friendly 
advice, we take full and entire possession. Lord William Bentick 
(the Governor General of India), in 1831, tendered the same advice 
to the deceased kmg when on a visit to his Majesty. And at that 
time the Governor General said clearly, that he had given His 
Majesty a clear understanding of every point, and told him plainly 
that if he did not intend to attend to it, then he would write to the 
Home Authorities, and recommend that the country of Oude should 
be brought under the British administration, and the said Governor 
General did write to that effect, and the Court of Directors concur¬ 
red with him in that opinion.” 

“Let not this be concealed from your Majesty and let the rust 
of doubt be cleared from your mind that an instruction has come 
from the Court of Directors regarding the administration of the 
country — that is, to place the affairs under the supervision of the 
British officers; and, after a great deliberation and consideration, 
the Directors have left the whole affair to the discretion of the 
Governor General in Council, to do what he thought best, and 
in fact, if the administration of the kingdom of Oude does not 
improve, in that case the Members of the Council will agree with- 
the Governor General that they must execute the power left to them 
whenever they may think proper. Acting in accordance with this- 
view, Lord William Bentinck wrote to the King, on the 5th January, 
1835, strictly enjoining the King to improve and repair his mal¬ 
administration, and to observe the articles of the treaty, besides 
many other passages of his letter, which all tended to show the samr 
^hmg. One passage of his letter is to this effect: ‘That His Majesty" 
would clearly understand, however his relation stands with us- 
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accordipg to the treaty, especially when an extreme mal-administra- 
tion takes place, then it would become necesary to act as he (the 
-Governor General) might think advisable; and such a course of 
action was not optional to him, but absolutely necessary.” 

“It is now three years since a letter was addressed to his late 
Majesty, of blessed memory, to this purport ; ‘That the mal-admi- 
Jiistration of the Kingdom of Oude is extreme; necessary arrange¬ 
ments must be made for its reparation; and I feel extremely sorry 
that the Moder-ool-Mahom has been obliged to resign his olhce, 
which was contrary to the wish of the Resident. Notwithstanding 
this, your Majesty has dismissed him on your accession to the 
throne, and appointed another, contrary to the advice of the Resi¬ 
dent.and, according to the Treaty, the Governor General has 

power to insist upon your Majesty adopting the counsel and friendly 
advice of the Resident. But your Majesty is answerable for all bad 
administration. Such has been written to you through the Resident, 
who has received orders to assist and advise in the improvement of 
the country with the present Minister, who has been appointed by 
your Majesty. And be assured that, so long as the Moder-ool- 
Mahom will respect with honour, security and integrity, the rights 
of the King and of the people, the Resident will asist him with heart 
and soul. I regret to hear that mal-administration is still extreme 
with respect to the Judicial and revenue administration of the Oude 
territory. And also it is to be regretted that your Majesty: a few 
weeks after your accession to the throne, being instigated by some 
ill design persons, ordered several of the Hindoo pagodas to be razed; 
and many similar wrong-doings have come to my knowledge, such 
as if I were to describe them all, would cause a very great deal of 
unpleasant feeling. It suffices to say that, during such a course of 
conduct, many a act of oppression and tyranny have been proved, 
and authenticated beyond all doubt, and confirmed by the Reports 
of the officers appointed on the borders of the Kingdom of Oude. On 
hearing these circumstances, I did not think it proper to write to you 
upon these subjects immediately, thinking that on my way to Panjab 
I would explain them to your Majesty verbally in a friendly manner. 
At this auspicious and august period of your Majesty’s access’on to 
the throne it is desireable to ameliorate your system of Government, 
and such orders as your Majesty may deem necessary for the amelio¬ 
ration it is your Majesty’s duty to communicate fully to the people, 
in order that they may be fully sensible of your Majesty’s intention 
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to improve the Government and relieve oppression. Your Majesty's 
good name depends upon your at once protecting your people from 
oppression and heavy taxation and thereby saving your people from 
destruction and ruination,” 

“In case of delaying the execution of this policy, it has been 
determind by the British Government to take the management of the 
Kingdom of Oude under their own authority. Reform will give 
your Majesty a good name. Should this not take place (which God 
forbid), the performance of my duty will cause me profound regret, 
because it is my sincere desire that our allies should ever continue to 
maintain their pomp and rank.” 

“Taking into consideration your Majesty’s inexperience in 
these matters I do not propose to carry into effect the direction of 
the Court of Directors, nor do I wish to make your Majesty answer- 
able for the oppressions of your ancestors; nor can 1 expect that the 
removal of the bad system of rule could be at once effected; but the 
immediate exertion and endeavour of your Majesty are essential. 
And be assured that, whatever the British Government may do to- 
prevent and remedy the bad usages of the Government of your 
country, it will not affect your rights or lower your dignity. Now, 
what I have arranged will be soon put to the test. The British 
Government will endeavour, as far as possible to protect the Ryots 
without abolishing the old customs. To carry out such a design is 
difficult; but its fulfilment depends chiefly upon your Majesty’s 
hearty co-opcratio.i with the Moder-ool-Mahom and the Resident, 
and on your adoption of such measures as may tend to a good result, 
as occurred in the following instances :— 

“The principality of Nagpoor, the administration of which was 
assumed by the British officers and then made over again to its 
former onwners. The result was security to the rights of its Sovere¬ 
ign, the increase of the revenue, and the tranquillity of its subjects 
insured. The first step should be this, to ascertain the income of 
every town, and then to fix a certain moderate sum of taxation 
thereon, that the Ryots may know the sum of their expenditure. 
This arrangement is to endure for not less than five years, and then 
it is not to be set aside without the concurrence of the Resident. It 
is necessary that this new regulation should take effect within two 
years before the beginning of Fusslee 1258; and, after the lapse of 
this period, the British officers will ascertain what is the result of 
this new arrangement. But if the Governor General shfrll leain if at. 
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during this period, the tyranny and oppression of the people is not 
diminished, then he will feel himself justified in interfering and 
exercising the power which by virtue of the treaty, is left to him. 
The minister will forward a report of the circumstances to the 
Governor General, at the end of the each season. And this could be 
done, privately as perhaps the publication of such a measure may be 
hurtful to your Majesty’s feelings. And if your Majesty’s officer’s 
should be unable to carry on the business and should require 
assistance of British officers, the Government will readily assist your 
Majesty. These officers will occasionally visit the intcnory and that 
see with their own eyes any maladministration, and will remedy it 
by having the new arrangement continued; but as to the details of 
this arrangement, the minister will consult the Resident; and if your 
Majesty will act sincerely, you will accordingly observe, as the 
results within two years, that oppression will be removed, and that 
without the least prejudicing your authority, power, or the customs 
of the country. And if your M ijesty will not adopt these recom¬ 
mendations, or once adopting them, afterwards abandon the same 
your Majesty well knows what course will be pursued by the British 
Government and all the princes will know that, in the first instance, 
a friendly advice has been tendered to your Mijesty, and that what 
may happen will have been caused by your Majesty.” 

“The [argc army which is kept up in Oude is contrary to tiie 
treaty of 1801; and it is provided in the treaty that Nawaub Wuzier- 
ool-Momolik may retain an army of four battalions of infantry, one 
of Mewattees, 2,000 horse, and 300 artillerymen; and, also, it is well 
known that, in the treaty of 1837, whatever was said about the 
army, it remains wholly unobserved. Now, your Majesty keeps up 
an army of 5,000 gunners, and 400 guns, 4,000 horse, 44,000 foot. 
To keep such an army is to coerce the Rayots in collection; and if 
this army is diminished, the Rayots will become rebels, and set up 
their own Government. But the new system of arrangement will be 
pleasing to the Rayots, the reduction of the army then will be easy, 
and the income will increase. The judicial administration and the 
appointment of a court of Justice is very necessary; and my earnest 
prayer to your Majesty is, that the remonstrance of the Resident as 
to the employment of the singers, musicians, and other unworthy 
people in high stations, being highly improper, should be attended 
to. As I hear that your Majesty has, in accordance with the advice 
of the Resident, turned out those low people infesting your Majesty’s 
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court, and who have caused your Majesty a bad name, so, for the 
future, I earnestly hope you will dismiss the low and bad people 
from your court, i n which proceeding your Majesty will show much 
wisdom, as it is most essential. Therefore, I have to'ask your 
Majesty to give an answer to all these matters in detail, within one 
week, through the Resident, who will forward it to me; and if your 
Majesty pleases, you may communicate on the minor points verbally 
with the Minister and the Resident. In writing all this, I assure 
your Majesty that the British Government has no object whatever 
except to enable your Majesty, as one of the most supreme of all the 
Princes of India, wisely and properly to execute all my friendly 
advices, and to observe the treaties and conventions faithfully, and 
so ever to be adding splendour to your throne, and that the Rayots 
may be protected, than which nothing could be more gratifying to 
me. And now be assured that 1 am always looking for your 
Majesty’s welfare and prosperity, because there exists a very great 
and ancient amity and friendship between your Majesty and the 
British Government. I hope this may be everlasting, that your 
Majesty’s pomp and dignity may be increasing, and the Rayots may 
be contented and satisfied.” 
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Treaty between the British Government and the Lahore State signed 
on the 9th March, 1846. 

Whereas the Treaty of Amity and concord, which was con¬ 
cluded between the British Government and the late Maharaja 
Ranjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, was broken by the 
unprovoked aggression on the British provinces by the Sikh army, 
in December last; And whereas, on that occasion, by the procla¬ 
mation dated the 13th of December, the territories then in the 
occupation of Lahore on the left or British Bank of Sutlej were 
confiscated and annexed to the British Government and on that time 
hostile operations have been prosecuted by the two Governments 
the one, against the other, which have resulted in the occupation of 
Lahore by the British troops; And whereas it has been determined 
that, upon certain conditions peace shall be re-established between 
the two Governments, the following treaty of peace between the 
Honourable British East India Company and Maharaja Duleep 
Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs and successors, has been 
concluded on the part of the Honourable Company, by Fredrick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montogomery Lawrence, by 
virtue of full powers to that effect vested in them by the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her Britanic 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, Governor General 
appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and control all 
their affairs in the East Indies; and on the part of His Highness the 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, by Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar 
Tej Singh, Sirdar Chattar Singh Attarawala, Runjore Singh Majithia, 
Dewan Dina Nath, and Fakir Nooruddin, vested with full powers 
and authority on the part of His Highness. 

Article I— There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between 
the British Government, on the one part, and Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Article 11— The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for himself, his 
heirs and successors, all claims to, or connections with, the terri¬ 
tories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and engages never 
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to have any concern with these territories, or to the inhabitants 
thereof. 

Article III— The Maharaja cedes to the honourable Company, in 
perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and rights in the 
Doab or country, hill or plain situated between the rivers Beas 
and Sutlej. 

Article IV— The British Government having demanded from the 
Lahore state as idcmnification for the expenses of war, in addition 
to the cession of territory described in Article 111, payment of one 
and half crores of rupees; and the Lahore Government being un¬ 
able to pay the whole of this sum at this time, or to give security 
satisfactory to the British Government for its eventual payments, 
the Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Company, in perpetua 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crorers of rupees, all his forts, 
territories, rights and interest',, in the hill countries which are 
situated between the rivers Bea; and (n Jus, in eluding the provin¬ 
ces of Kashmir and Hazara. 

Article V — The Miharaja will pay t) the British Government the 
sum of 5d lacs of rupees, oi or be'ire the r iti'i; ition of this 
treaty. 

Article VI— The Maharaja engages to disba iJ the mutinous troops 
of the Lahore army, taking from them their arms, and His 
Highness agrees to reorganise the regular, or Aha, regiments of 
infantry, upon the system, and according to the regulations as to 
pay and allowances, observed in the time of the late Maharaja 
Ranjeet Singh. The Maharaja further engages to pay up all arrears 
to the soldiezs that are discharged under the provisions of this 
article. 

Article VH— The regular army of Lahore State shall henceforth be 
limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting of 800 bayonets 
each, with 12,000 cavalry: this number at no time to be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Biitish Government. Should it be 
necessary at any time, for any special cause, that this force should 
be increased, the cause shall be fully explained to the British 
Government; and when the special necessity shall have passed, the 
regular troop shall again be reduced to the standard specified in 
the former clause of this article. 

Article VIII— The Maharaja shall surrender to the British Govern¬ 
ment all the guns, 36 in number, which have been pointed against 
the British troops, and which, having been placed on the right 
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bank of the river Sutlej, were not captured at the battle of 
Sobraon. 

Article IX— The control of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, with the 
continuation of the latter river, commonly called the Charaord 
Panjnad, to the confluence of the Indus at Mithan Kot to the bor¬ 
ders of the Baluchistan, shall in respect to tolls and ferries, rest 
with the British Government. The provisions of this article shall 
not interfere with the passage of boats belonging to the Lahore 
Government on the said rivers, for the purposes of traffic, or the 
conveyance of passengers up and down their course. Regarding 
ferries between the two rivers respectively, at the several ghats of 
the said rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after 
defraying all the expenses of management and establishment shall 
account to the Lahore Government for one-half of the net profits 
of the ferry collections. The provisions of this article have no 
reference to the ferries on that part of the river Sutlej which forms 
the boundary of Bahawalpore and Lahore respectively. 

Article X— If the British Government should at any time, desire to 
pass troops through the territories of His Highness, the Maharaja 
for the protection of the British territories, or those of their 
allies, the British troops, shall, on such occasions, due notice 
being given, be allowed to pass through the Lahore territories. In 
such case, the officers of the Lahore State will afford facilities in 
providing supplies and boats for the passage of rivers, and the 
British Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fair compensation for all private proper¬ 
ties that may be damaged. The Bntish Government will moreover 
observe all due considerations to the religious feelings of the 
inhabitants of those tracts through which the army may pass. 

Article XI— The Maharaja engages never to take, or retain in his 
service, any British subject, nor the subject of a.ny European or 
American state, without the consent of the British Government. 

Article X \\— In considerasion of the services rendered by Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu to the Lahore State, towards procuring 
the restoration of the relations of amity between the Lahore and 
British Governments, the Maharaja hereby agrees to recognise the 
independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh, in such territories 
and districts in the hills as may be made over to the said Raja 
Gulab Singh by separate agreement between himself and the 
British Government, with the dependencies thereof which may 
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have been in the Raja’s possession since the time of the late 
Maharaja Khrak Singh, and the British Government in consi¬ 
deration of the good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh also*agrees to 
recognise his independence in such territories, and to admit him 
to the priviliges of a separate treaty with the British Government. 
Article XlII— In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
between the Lahore State and Raja Gulab Singh, the same shall 
be referred to the arbitration of British Government, and by its 
decision the Maharaja engages to abide. 

Article XIV— The limits of the Lahore territories shall not be at 
anytime, changed, without the concurrence of the British 
Government. 

Article XV— The British Government will not exercise any inter¬ 
ference in the internal administration of the Lahore State, but in 
all cases or questions which may be referred to the British 
Government the Governor General will give aid of his advice and 
good offices for the furtherence of the interests of the Lahore 
Government. 

Article XVI— The subjects of either states shall, on visiting the 
territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects of the 
most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Monto- 
gomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., on the part of the British Government, 
and Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh, Sirdar 
Chhatar Singh Attariwala, Sirdar Runjore Singh Majithia, Dewan 
Dina Nath, and Fakir Nooruddin, on the part of the Maharaja 
Daleep Singh; and the said treaty has been this day ratified by the 
seal of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor 
General, and by that of His Highness Duleep Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 9th March, in the year of our Lord 1846, 
corresponding with the 10th day of Rabi-ul-awal, 1262, Hijri, and 
ratified on the same day. 
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Articles of Agreement Concluded between the British Government and 
ihe Lahore Durbar on the 11th March, 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor 
General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protection of the 
Maharaja’s person and of the capital, till the re-organisation of the 
Lahore Army, according to the provisions of Article VT of the 
Treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th instant, and whereas the Governor 
General has on certain conditions consented to tlie measure; and 
whereas it is expedient that certain matters concerning the territor¬ 
ies ceded by Articles III & IV of the aforesaid treaty should be 
specifically determined, the following eight articles of agreement 
have this day been concluded before the afore mentioned contract¬ 
ing parties. 

Article I— The British Government shall leave at Lahore, till the 
close of the current year, A. D. 1846, such force as shall seem to 
the Governor General adequate for the purpose of protecting the 
person of the Maharaja and the inhabitants of city of Lahore, 
during the re-organisation of the Sikh Army, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article VI of the Treaty of Lahore. That force 
to be withdrawn at any convenient time before the expiration of 
the year, if the object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the 
Durbar, have been attained—but the force shall not be detained 
at Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year. 

Article 11— The Lahore Government agrees that the force left at 
Lahore for the purpose specified in the foregoing article, shall be 
placed in full possession of the forts and the city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city. 
The Lahore Government engages to furnish convenient quarters 
for the officers and men of the said force and to pay to the British 
Government all the extra expenses in regard to the said force, 
which may be incurred by the British, in consequence of the 
troops being employed away from their own cantonments and in 
a foreign territory. 

Article III— The Lahore Government engages to apply itself 
immediately and earnestly to the re-organisation of its army 
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according to the prescribed conditions and to communicate fully 
with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to the progress of 
such re-organisation, and as to the location of the troops. 

Article IV— If the Lahore Government fails in the performance of 
the conditions of the foregoing article, the British Government 
shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from Lahore at any time 
before the expiration of the period specified in the Article 1. 

Article V— The British Government agrees to respect the bona- 
fide rights of those jaghirdars, within the territories ceded by 
Articles Ill and IV of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th instant, 
who were attached to the families of the late Maharaja’s Runjeet 
Singh, Kharak Singh and Sher Singh; and the British Govern¬ 
ment will maintain those jaghirdars in their bona fide possessions 
during their lives. 

Article VI— The Lahore Government shall receive the assistance 
of the British local authorities in recovering the arrears of reve¬ 
nue justly due to the Lahore from the Kardars and managers in 
the territories ceded by the provisions of Articles lll'and IV of th 
Treaty of Lahore, to the close of the Khureef harvest of the 
current year, viz., 1902 of the Sumvat Vikramajeet. 

Article VII— The Lahore Government shall be at liberty to remove 
from the fort, in the territory specified in the foregoing article, 
all treasure and state property, with the exception of guns. 
Should, however, the British Government desire to retain any 
part of the said property, they shall be at liberty to do so, pay¬ 
ing for the same at a fair valuation, and the British Government 
shall give their assistance to the Lahore Government in dispos¬ 
ing on the spot of such part of the aforesaid property as the 
Lahore Government may not wish to remove, and the British may 
not desire to retain. 

Article VIII— Commissioners shall be immediately appointed by 
the two Governments to settle and lay down the boundary 
between the two states, as defined by Article IV of the Treaty of 
Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 
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Treaty between the British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh 
Concluded at Amritsar on the 16th March, 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, and 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other, concluded on the 
part of the British Government by F. Currie, Esq., and Brevet 
Major Henry Montogomery Lawrence, acting under the orders of 
the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., one of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, Governor 
General, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and 
control all their affairs in the East Indies and by Maharaja Gulab 
Singh in person. 

jfticle I— The British Government transfers and makes over for 
ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja Gulab Singh and 
the heirs male of his body, all the hilly or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of the river Indus 
and westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba and excluding 
Lahul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment, by the Lahore State, according to the provision of Article 
IV of the Treaty of Lahore dated 9th instant, 1846. 

Article II— The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the 
foregoing article to Maharaja Gulab Singh shall be laid down by 
Commissioners appointed by the British Government and Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Singh respectively for that purpose, and shall be 
defined in a separate engagement after survey. 

Article III— In consideration of the transfer made to him and his 
heirs, by the provisions of the foregoing article Maharaja Gulab 
Singh will pay to the Government the sum of 75 lacs of rupees 
(Nanuk Shahee), 50 lacs to be paid on ratification of this treaty 
and 25 lacs on or before the 1st October of the current year 
A.D. 1846. 

Article IV— The limits of the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
shall not be anytime changed without the concurrence of the 
British Government. 

Article V— Maharaja Gulab Singh will refer to the arbitration of 
the British Government any disputes or questions that may arise 
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between himself and the Governn ent of Lahore or any other 
neighbouring state and will abide by the decision ol the British 
Government. 

Article VI— Maharaja Gulab Singh engages for himself and heirs 
to join with the whole of his military force the British troops 
whep employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining his 
possessions. 

Article Vll— Maharaja Gulab Singh engages never to take, or 
retain in his service, any British subject nor the subject of any 
European or American state, without the consent of the British 
Government. 

Article Vlll— Maharaja Gulab Singh engages to respect, in regard 
to the territories transferred to him, the provisions of Articles 
V, VI & Vll, of the seprate engagement between the British 
Government and the Lahore Durbar dated March 11th, 1846. 
Article IX— The British Government will give its aid to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies. 
Article X Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledges the supremacy 
of the British Government and will in token of such supremacy, 
present annually to the British Government one horse, 12 perfect 
shawl goats, of approved breed (six male and six females), and 
three pairs of Kashmir Shawls. 

This treaty consisting of ten articles has been this day settled 
by F. Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Montogomery Lawrence, 
acting under the directions of the Right Honourable Governor 
General on the part of the British Government, and by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in person, and the said treaty has been this day ratified 
by the seal of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., 
Governor General. 

Done at Amritsar this 16th day of March in the year of our 
Lord 1845 corresponding with the 17th day of Rubbee-ool-awal 
1262, Hijree. 
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Articles of Agreement Concluded between the British Government and 
the Lahore Durbar on the 16th December 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal chiefs and 
Sirdars of the state have in express terms communicated to the 
British Government their anxious desire that the Governor-General 
should give his aid and assistance to maintain the administration 
of the Lahore State during the minority of the Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, and have declared this measure to be indispensible for the 
maintenance of the Government; and whereas the Governor-General 
has, under certain conditions, consented to give the aid and assis¬ 
tance solicited, the following articles of agreement, in modification 
of the articles of agreement, executed at Lahore on the 11th March 
last, have been concluded on the part of the British Government, by 
Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, and 
Lt. Col. H.M. Lawrence, C.B., Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-West-Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested 
in them by the Right Honourable Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., 
Governor-General, and on the part of His Highness Maharaja 
Duleep Singh, by Sirdar Tej Singh, Sirdar Sher Singh, Dewan Dina 
Nath, Fakir Nooruddin, Rai Kishen Chand, Sirdar Ranjore Singh 
Majithia, Sirdar Kher Singh Sindhanwalla, Sirdar Arjun Singh 
Rungrungalea, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence 
of the chiefs and sirdars of the State assembled at Lahore. 

Article I— All and every part of the treaty of peace between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore, bearing the date 
the 9th day of March 1846, except in so far as it may be tempo¬ 
rarily modified in respect to Clause XV of the said treaty by this 
engagement, shall remain binding on the two governments. 
Article II— A British officer, with an efficient establishment of 
assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor-General to remain 
at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority to direct and 
control all matters in every department, of the state. 

Article III— Every attention shall be paid in conducting the 
administration to the feelings of the people, to preserving the 
national institutions and customs, and to maintaining the just 
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rights of all classes. 

Article IV— Changes in the mode and details of administration 
shall not be made except when necessary for effecting'the objects 
set forth in the foregoing clause, and for securing the just dues 
of the Lahore Government. These details shall be conducted by 
native officers, as at present, who shall be appointed and 
superintended by a Council of Regency composed of leading 
chiefs and Sirdars acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. 

Article V— The following persons shall in the first instance con¬ 
stitute the Council of Regency, viz., Sirdar Tej Singh, Sirdar 
Sher Singh Attariwalla, Dewan Dina Nath, Fakir Nooruddin, 
Sirdar Ranjore Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sirdar Attar 
Singh Kaleewala, Sirdar Shamshcr Singh Sindhanwalla, and no 
change shall be made in the persons thus nominated, without 
the consent of the British Resident, acting under the orders of 
the Governor-General. 

Article VI— The administration of the country shall be conducted 
by the Council of Regency in such manner as may be determined 
on by the Resident, who shall have full authority to direct and 
control the duties of every department. 

Article VII— A British force of such strength and numbers, and in 
such positions as the Governor-General may think fit, shall 
remain at Lahore for the protection of the Maharaja and 
preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article VIII— The Governor-General shall be at liberty to occupy 
with British soldiers any fort or military post in the Lahore 
territory, the occupation of which may be deemed necessary by 
the British Government for the security of the capital or for 
maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article IX— The Lahore state shall pay to the British Government 
22 lacs of new Nanak Shahhie rupees of full tale and weight 
per annum for the maintenance of this force, and to meet the 
expenses incurred by the British Government. Such sum to be 
paid by two instalments, or 13,20,000 in May or June, and 
8,80,000 in November or December of each year. 

Article X— In as much as it is fitting that Her Highness the 
Maharanee, should have a proper provision made for the main¬ 
tenance of herself and dependants, the sura of one lac and fifty 
thousand rupees shall be set apart annually for gthat purpose. 
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and shall be at Her Highness disposal. 

Article XI— The provisions of the engagement shall have effect 
during the minority of His Highness Maharaja Duleep Singh, 
and shall cease and terminate on His Highness attaining full 
age of 16 years, or on the 4th September of the year 1854, but it 
shall be competent to the Governor-General to cause the arrange¬ 
ment to cease at any period prior to the coming of age of His 
Highness, at which the Governor-General and the Lahore Durbar 
may be satisfied that the interposition of the British Government 
is no longer necessary for maintaining the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja. 

This agreement consisting of Eleven Articles, was settled and 
executed at Lahore by the officers and chiefs and Sirdars above 
named, on the 16th day of December 1846. 
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